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PREFACE 


It is now a quarter of a century since a full-dress life of Chatham 
has been published, a remarkable tribute to those historians who 
have already dealt with his career. Any new biographer, there¬ 
fore, who claims to offer something more than a mere "inter¬ 
pretation,” must be prepared to show in what way his conclusions 
differ from those which have received such general and long¬ 
standing acceptance. 

Th^ pre*sent work is based on the Chatham Manuscripts in 
the Public* Record Office and the Newcastle, Hardwicke and 
Bridport Manuscripts in the British Museum, as well as on such 
official and private correspondence as is accessible in printed 
form, together with the standard memoirs and biographies of 
the period. No claim is made to supersede the great biography 
of Chatham by Professor Basil Williams,^ but rather to offer 
certain additional material and alternative views which are best 
summarized as follows: 

(1) In the opinion of the author Chatham did not begin to 
show himself as a great imperial strategist till the year 1743, 
when he accepted the idea of "containing operations” on the 
continent of Europe. Till then his views were crude and 
immature. 

(2) Chatham’s greatness as a war minister has never been 
adequately explained, except by Sir Julian Corbett 7 , and then 
only in a manner suitable for specialists. The present work 
contains a careful appreciation of Chatham’s strategy, based on 
original sources, and embodies certain of Corbett’s conclusions in 
simplified form. 

(3) While agreeing with Professor Williams, as against the 
opinion of Mr. Winstanley, that Chatham was right in refusing 
to join with the Whigs after the Peace of Paris, the present writer 
suggests that Chatham would have been equally right had he 
refused to join with them in the years 1769-71. Though 
suspicious of the King’s intentions, he had far more in common 
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With the King's idea of a non-party ministry than he had with 
tile oligarchic system favoured by the Whigs. J.n any case the 
Middlesex election was a strictly limited issue and unsuited to 
Chatham’s genius, unless coupled with a demand for Parliamentary 
Reform, for which, however, the Whigs were not yet ripe. Nor is 
it easy to see how Chatham’s attitude to the Falkland Islands 
dispute and the Quebec Act can possibly be considered as states¬ 
manlike. In contrast to his weakness as a party leader stands 
his strength as an elder statesman, a contrast which the present 
work seeks to emphasize. 

(4) Medical and psychological " interpretations " of historical 
figures are frequently suspect—and rightly so. Nevertheless the 
present writer feels it essential to put forward whaf; seems to 
him the only reasonable explanation of Chatham’s nervous 
collapses, namely, that he suffered from occasional, attacks of 
manic-depressive insanity. In this connection Chatham’s doctor, 
Anthony Addington, receives fair treatment for the first time. 

(5) Finally, the present writer seeks to emphasize the influence 
on Chatham’s career of his wife, Lady Hester Grenville, and to 
deal as fully as possible with his family and private life. 


Following a recent practice, references to authority are printed 
together at the end of the book and are referred to by numbers 
in the text. It is hoped that they are sufficiently full to be of 
value to scholars. 

The international crisis of September, 1938, has emphasized 
various similarities and differences between Chatham’s age aijd 
our own, not only in political and social life, but in our outlook 
on imperial strategy. Chatham and his contemporaries con¬ 
ducted their correspondence in letters written entirely by hand, 
on double quarto sheets of thick, gilt-edged paper. These letters 
were regarded as "favours” conferred by the senders on the 
recipients and not as mere routine instruments of correspondence. 
Official papers were carried by the Messenger in Ordinary, but 
to avoid the slowness and uncertainty of the post, important 
letters were often sent by mounted servants. These had to be 
answered at once, even if guests were present and dinner served, 
as it was considered ill-bred to delay the servant’s return. It 
took at least seven weeks to get an answer from the coast of 
North America and a year or more to get one from India. On 




the other hand, comparatively little change has taken place rh 


the methods used in formulating cabinet policy, since these cannot 
be mechanized. " «\ l \<}- ' , ’fl 

Quite recently we have been reminded of an important survival 
from Chatham’s day, in the shape of the Inner Cabinet. As 
then, policy is largely determined by “ four or five outstanding 
figures who by exceptional talents, experience and personality 
constitute the inner Council which gives direction to the policy 
of the Ministry” (David Lloyd George). 

During the eighteenth century international disputes usually 
pursued a somewhat leisurely course, even when war supervened. 
To-day their progress is measured in days and hours, and even 
in minutes. In Chatham’s day the British Empire was still in 
the making, and expeditions were being constantly launched 
against French colonies. These expeditions were covered by 
“ containing operations ” in Europe, such as naval blockades, 
coastal attacks and land operations conducted by British troops 
in company with our subsidized German allies. Nowadays with 
the emergence of air power and with the centre of the storm 
inside Europe, traditional methods are less easily applied. 

“ What is the good of saying to a man in a lions’ den,” observed 
Lord Chatfield, during the “ crisis debate ” in the House of 
Lords, “ ‘ Never mind if he eats you up, I am going to stop his 
rations in the future.’ ” , Meanwhile the future problem of the 
allotment of British man-power still remains. Is it to be devoted 
mainly to aerial, amphibious and economic measures, following 
the traditional policy, or is it also to be fashioned into an army 
of continental strength, as in the Great War ? One conclusion, 
however, is fairly certain, and that is that whereas Chatham by 
taking office in the middle of a war could turn defeat iftto victory, 
there will be far less opportunity in future wars to retrieve initial 
disasters. 

In writing the present work I am indebted on almost every 
page to Professor Basil Williams, whose biography is not only 
a monument of detailed scholarship but succeeds in conveying 
that spirit of urgent enthusiasm which Chatham’s genius evoked. 
All students of Chatham are indebted to Dr. Albert von Ruville 
for his pioneer work on the Chatham Manuscripts and also to 
Lord Rosebery, Sir Julian Corbett, Miss G. S. Kimball and Mr. 
D. A. Winstanley for their treatment of special aspects of his 










PREFACE 

am specially indebted for his admirable 
lectures which first aroused my interest in Chatham nearly twenty 
years ago. More recently there have been important con¬ 
tributions to the subject by Miss Kate Hotblack, Professor 
L. B. Namier and the various contributors to the first volume 
of the Cambridge History of the British Empire. 

In addition I am particularly indebted to Dr. Hubert J. 
Norman, of Camberwell House, for so kindly placing his wide 
knowledge and experience at my disposal in dealing with the 
problem of Chatham's insanity. I am also greatly indebted to 
Mr. W. S. Lewis, of Yale University, the well-known authority 
on Horace Walpole, for supplying me with photostats of many 
of Chatham's letters to Temple and George Grenville, and also 
for his advice on the general treatment of the subject. Through 
the kindness of Lord Clarendon I have been able, to See the 
room occupied by Chatham at North End, Hampstead (now Pitt 
House), and to examine the hatch through which he received 
Ids meals. 

Amongst others from whom I have also received help in 
various directions are Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond (Master of 
Downing College, Cambridge), Mr. E. M. O’R. Dickey, Mr. Law¬ 
rence E. Tanner, Keeper of the Muniments at Westminster 
Abbey, Surgeon-Commander J. J. Keevil, R.N., and Mr. 
R. Brooke Caws, Curator of Messrs. Coutts’ Museum. 

As regards the illustrations, I am deeply indebted to Lord 
Stanhope for his kindness in permitting me to reproduce the 
portrait of Lady Hester Grenville by Hudson, at Chevening, and 
also to Mr. George Pretyman for his kind permission to reproduce 
his own portrait of Lady Hester Grenville, also by Hudson. For 
the portrait of Chatham by William Hoare I am deeply indebted 
to Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi, of Bond Street, The portraits of 
Lord Temple by Allan Ramsay and of George Grenville by 
Reynolds are reproduced by the great kindness of the Grenville 
Trustees, Mr. Hugh Neville and Captain P. L. Neville. 




THE SUPERIOR MAN 


/ 

" A minister that inspires great actions must be a great minister 
and Lord Chatham will always appear so, by comparison with 
his predecessors and successors./ He retrieved our affairs when 
ruined by a most incapable administration, and we are fallen 
into a worse state since he was removed. . . . Half the empire 
of Hi'hdpstaf), conquered under his administration, by the spirit 
he infused, still pours its treasures into the Thames, Canada was 
subdued by his councils. . . . When the names of Marlborough 
and Chatham are still pronounced with awe in France, our little 
cavils make a puny sound. Nations that are beaten cannot be 
mistaken.” (Horace Walpole.) 1 

" My Lords, you cannot conquer America. . . . You may 
swell every expense, and every effort, still more extravagantly; 
pile and accumulate every assistance you can buy and borrow; j 
traffic and barter with every pitiful little German prince that 
sells and sends his subjects to the shambles of a foreign prince ; 
your efforts are for ever vain and impotent—doubly so from this 
mercenary aid on which you rely. ... If I were an American, 
as I am an Englishman, while a foreign troop was landed in my 
country, I never would lay down my arms—never—never— 
never ! ” (Chatham, 20 November 1777.) 

These are the twin monuments of Chatham's career, his j 
triumphant direction of the Seven Years War and his refusal to j 
countenance imperial civil war in America. Yet they are only j 
the outward expressions of an inner majesty which in the language 1 
of his contemporaries gave him the title of a “ superior man.” ] 

“ Wonderful as was his eloquence,” wrote Charles Butler, " it 
was attended with this most important effect, that it impressed 
every hearer with a conviction that there was something in him 
even finer than his words.” 

" He appeared like some grave character advising rather 
than mixing in the debate,” wrote Henry Grattan. “ It was 



something superior to that—it was teaching the Lords and 
lecturing the King. He appeared the next greatest thing to the 
King, though infinitely superior.” 

To-day we should describe Chatham as a man of geuius. 
Unlike Shakespeare, Bach and Newton, he did not express himself 
through creative art or in the solution of abstract problems, but 
in imperial statesmanship and strategy. To understand the 
scale on which he was built, we must imagine a man uniting in. 
himself the qualities of several of the greatest statesmen of our 
own time. As a war minister he had the courage, energy and 
perception which we associate with Mr. Lloyd George combined 
with the detachment of Lord Balfour. In his vigour, imperialism 
and championship of municipal interests he had affinities with 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. In addition he displayed"many bi' the 
characteristics of Lord Curzon, triumph over physical suffering, 
dignity of bearing, early friendships (the “ Souls ” and the 
“ Cousinhood ”), devotion to the service of empire, unwillingness 
to delegate business and passion for improving noble parks and 
mansions. Few will deny that Chatham was the greatest public 
man born in England since Cromwell. 

J Impatient and distrustful of party ties, he changed his views 
with alarming suddenness and was sometimes guilty of the most 
factious conduct, yet achieved a degree of aloof detachment 
unexampled in the history of Parliament. On two questions he 
never wavered, hatred of the Bourbon Monarchies of France and 
Spain and championship of the American Colonists. He dis¬ 
dained to use patronage, domineered over his colleagues and 
when speaking cared little for the temper of the House, l^et 
when he chose no man could be more conciliatory or persuasive. 
His attitude towards the throne was one of reverential awe, yet 
few great statesmen have so grossly affronted its occupants. J 

Such a man presents infinite difficulties to the biographer. 
Fashioned oil a gigantic scale, he blocks approach by his varied 
magnificence. In vain we look for streams of brilliant table talk 
recorded by obsequious Grevilles and Creeveys or for revealing 
discussions with well-trained political Boswells. Alas f there 
were no Grevilles and Creeveys while Boswell and Horace Wal¬ 
pole were only distant friends. 

“ Not merely is the complete life of Chatham difficult to 
write, but impossible. It is safe, indeed, to assert that it never 



'has been written and never can be written. . . . There is no 
ease, no frankness, no self-revelation in anything that he wrote 
after he embarked actively in politics. From that time he 
shrouded himself carefully and successfully from his contem¬ 
poraries, except on the occasions when he appeared in public. 
... He had practically no intimates ; his wife told nothing, 
his children told nothing; he revealed himself neither by word 
nor on paper, he deliberately enveloped himself in an opaque 
fog of mystery. . . . Indeed by his careful disguise Chatham 
has made himself a prehistoric or rather a prebiographical man.’’ 

With these forbidding words Lord Rosebery introduced 
Chatham, His Early Life and Connections, in 1910, and at the 
same time excused himself from the labour of completing “ that 
admirable tqrso.” 

Thr^'e years later Professor Basil Williams did much to dispel 
the " opaque fog of mystery " by his excellent biography based 
on a close study of the Chatham Manuscripts in the Public 
Record Office. Plere he found much material about Chatham’s 
private life of which Lord Rosebery had not availed himself. 
Both writers, moreover, had the advantage of using the volumin¬ 
ous and scholarly life already produced by Dr. Albert von Ruville. 
Nevertheless, the “opaque fog of mystery" was not entirely 
dispelled, nor does the present writer claim to do more than 
let in a little fresh light. i 

Although the results of Chatham’s reticence have proved 
awkward for historians, its cause is not difficult to seek. A life¬ 
long sufferer from gout and highly sensitive td the overbearing 
conduct he frequently met with from great lords and ministers, 
Chatham at an early age built up a facade of pomp and haughti¬ 
ness wherewith u to shield his genius. Gradually this facade 
assumed a permanent character, and was. practically never laid 
aside except in his family circle and sometimes, Strangely enough, 
in speeches made purposely to sound beyond the walls of Parlia¬ 
ment. Although in youth a brilliant social figure, he was forced 
at an early age to abandon social entertainments in order to 
conserve his energies for business of State. When in need of 
exercise he took long solitary rides on horseback. Outside his 
family circle he had practically no social j relaxations and 
consequently no opportunity for laying aside his facade. 
Within this circle he reveals himself as a wholly natural man, 
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chasing butterflies with his daughters, and exploring the coast 
of Dorset with his sons, longing to escape from his office for 
an afternoon’s haymaking, but doubtful if he will manage it. 
Not only was Chatham frequently disabled by gout, but there 
were times when his brain became clouded and he remained 
for months together plunged in melancholic stupor. Many of 
his contemporaries imagined that he was malingering, especially 
as he was sometimes able tc take long rides on horseback when 
in the middle of these attacks. This view was advanced with 
intense acrimony by John Wilson Croker writing in 1840, while 
even twenty-five years ago no exact explanation was vouchsafed 
by his biographers. 

The study of psychiatry, however, has developed sufficiently 
during the last fifty years for us to state with confidence that 
Chatham was the victim of a frequent type of mental, disease 
known as manic-depressive insanity. This disease' 1 ’ in its early 
and milder stages is only intermittent, the sufferer being quite 
sane and normal between attacks. These take the form of bursts 
of manic activity and excitement, during which he tends to 
become arrogant and restless, followed by periods of profound 
melancholic depression. These dual phases vary in length, 
interval and intensity, though in severe cases there is a tendency 
for them to repeat themselves at shorter intervals as time goes 
on and finally to ingulf the sufferer altogether, so that his normal 
intervals completely disappear. As in Chatham’s case, the 
sufferer frequently enjoys lucid or semi-lucid intervals while still 
going through a melancholic phase which makes his condition 
appear extremely puzzling. 

“ Mental disease of every kind," says Kretschmer, “ leads in 
the overwhelming majority of cases to a diminution of mental 
power and to ineffectiveness in the social world; but that in a 
few exceptional cases of men with quite special mental constitu¬ 
tions and great talents, it leads to a development of the activities 
of genius. And (his stimulation to productive genius comes in 
the highest degree only in the initial stages and mild, border-line 
states of mental disease." 2 

I 

Here we have a clear analysis of Chatham's type. His 
brother was a cruel and violent spendthrift, while four out of 
his five sisters were mentally unstable. Much of their time was 
consumed in family quarrels. In Chatham alone was energy 
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THE S U P E RIOR MA N 

;ence raised above domestic levels and turned to national 
Chatham's enemies were France and Spain and his 
-’s were great impersonal crusades. 

King George III, with whom Chatham was so closely asso¬ 
ciated, was subject to exactly the same disease, ending in per¬ 
manent insanity, though in his case there was never the slightest 
manifestation of genius. Apart from this significant difference 
Chatham’s case was far milder than the King’s. His phases of 
manic activity passed almost unnoticed largely because when 
perfectly normal and free from gout his energy was so great 
as to be almost manic in character. When actually in a manic 
phase he merely became more active and s/elf-assured than 
usual, but without displaying any marked abnormalities of speech 
and behavibur. 

* I 

In comparing the relations of Chatham and! George III with 
America it may be as well to correct, a misleading interpretation 
of recent historical research. An anonymous i correspondent in 
The Times of 4 June 1938 states that, " Every struggling scholar 
is nurtured on the news that George III lost .us the American 
Colonies. The best historical opinion is now j generally agreed 
that Whig politicians, with or without George' III, would have 
lost the Colonies.” In so far as this statement applies to Chatham 
it may be perfectly true; the difference is rone of approach. 
i Whereas the Patriot Statesman pleaded for .justice and con¬ 
ciliation, the Patriot King imagined that the Cjolonists could be 
terrorized into submission with Red Indian? and! German mercen¬ 
aries. George III was a first-rate party manjager but a very 
indifferent statesman. Of all Chatham’s lat 4 r contemporaries 
Shelburne alone approached him in breadth of vision and .Warren 
Hastings in executive capacity. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE PITTS 

The Pitt family originally consisted of two main branches 
descended from a common ancestor, John Pitt, Clerk of the 
Exchequer under Queen Elizabeth. The elder and richer branch 
migrated from, their native Dorset, acquired the well-known 
property of Strathfieldsaye in Hampshire and became people 
of political importance. They intermarried with various*noble 
families and wepe themselves ennobled at a late date ujider the 
title of Baron Rivers. The younger branch to which Chatham 
belonged remained in a state of healthy provincial obscurity. 
They were people of note and substance in Dorchester and 
Blandford, but nothing more, till their position was changed 
through the activities of Chatham’s grandfather, Thomas Pitt, 
the famous East Indian trader and governor. His three sons 
all married daughters of peers, while one of his daughters married 
an earl and first! minister. His grandchildren and great-grand¬ 
children held five peerages among them, three of which were in 
the male line of Pitt. 1 The social and political rise of the Pitts, 
however, was coiincident with their mental and physical decline, 
involving mania,| violence and tragedy, so that scarcely a hun¬ 
dred years after] Thomas Pitt’s death the three Pitt peerages 
were extinct anci all his male descendants dead. 

Thomas Pitt.' son of the Rector of Blandford, left almost 
penniless at nineteen, with eight other brothers and sisters, was 
an adventurer in; the most complete sense oPthe word. Sailing 
to India in 1674,, he built up a substantial trade and returned at 
the age oi thirty] a rich man. Following the custom of the time, 
he laid out his fortune in land, including the parliamentary 
borough of Old Sarum, destined to become the classic example 
of parliamentary? misrepresentation. Profiting by the difficulties 
of the East India Company in enforcing their charter privileges 
after the Gioriovp Revolution, Thomas Pitt sailed once more to 
India with a trajding capital of £60,000 and returned two years 
' 14 





• william pitt, earl of chatb a 

His wife was Lady Harriet Viiliers, daughter of Brigadier 
the Hon. Edward Viiliers, eldest son of the fourth Viscount 
Grandison, nephew of Barbara Viiliers, Duchess of Cleveland, 
and a close relative of the Dukes of Buckingham. Lady Harriet's 
mother, Catherine Fitzgerald, was the only daughter of Sir John 
Fitzgerald of Drimiana. Married as an infant to her cousin, the 
future Earl of Tyrone, she had defied her relatives by making 
a runaway matcfji with Viiliers which she had afterwards forced 
the ecclesiastical authorities to recognize. When Viiliers pre¬ 
deceased his father she obtained the right to style herself Lady 
Grandison, as if her husband had actually lived to inherit the 
title. She then 1 married her third husband, Lieut.-General 
William Stewart.' Viiliers, though a good soldier, had been 
reputed fierce and cruel in Ills private life, while it* is .obvious 
that Catherine inherited the spirit and capacity for which the 
Fitzgeralds were famous. The combination of Pitt and Innes with 
Viiliers and Fitzgeralds was thus of a kind likely to produce 
extremes of character in the next generation. 

Robert and Harriet Pitt set up house in Golden Square. 
They had aboutj £10,000 capital between them, derived partly 
from the Viiliers! family and partly from Robert’s voyages to 
China. Besides rjnanaging the Governor’s “ grande affaire,” the 
disposal of the P; tt Diamond, Robert was also charged with the 
education of his lounger brothers and the marriage arrangements 
of his sisters. Eventually both brothers had commissions bought 
for them in thej army together with subsequent promotions. 
Thomas became Colonel of the 3rd Horse (2nd Dragoon Guards) 
and of the Buffs Governor of Jamaica and Captain-General of 
the Leeward Islands. He married a daughter of the Earl of 
Londonderry anc| on her father’s death, without heirs, bought 
the revival of the' title in his own favour. On his death it passed 
to his two sons, M10 died without heirs, so that it then became 
extinct. According to his great-nephew, Lord Camelford, he 
was “ a man of ifio character, and of parts that were calculated 
only for the knavery of business, in which he overreached others 
and at last himself.” John Pitt, the youngest brother, became 
Lieut.-Colonel of the First Foot Guards (Grenadiers), A.D.C. to 
George I and Governor of Bermuda. He married a daughter 
of Lord Fauconbferg and was reputed “ a sort of Comte de Gra- 
mont, who contrived to sacrifice his health, his honour, his for- 
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WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHAT H’ T A M> 

“ Did ever mother, brothers and sisters study one another’s 
ruine and destruction more than my unfortunate and cursed 
family have done ? And I wish you [referring to Robert] have 
not had the greatest share in it for I cannot believe you innocent. 
This has so destracted my thoughts, staggered my resolutions, 
broken my measures, that I know not what to resolve upon, 
nor in what part of the world to seek repose. 

" . . . Is this the way to invite me home ? When I am well 
assured you are all of you thoroughly reformed I may think of 
it; but as matters stood at the writing of your letters, I think 
your company hell itselfe.” 

Another serious cause of offence was Robert’s politics. The 
Governor had been elected as member for Salisbury i as far back 
as 1689, and in 1695 he sat for liis own constituency of Old 
Sarum. He was always a firm Whig, disapproving pf tlife Treaty 
of Utrecht and regarding the Hanoverian Succession as the best 
guarantee of commercial and political stability. Old Sarum 
possessed two seats and in 1705 Robert arranged for one of the 
sitting members to retire in his favour. The Governor’s advice 
on his political debut was that he should thoroughly master par¬ 
liamentary procedure, " avoid factions, and never enter the 
House prepossessed; but attend diligently to the debate, and 
vote according to your conscience and not for any sinister end 
whatever. I had rather see any child of mine want than have 
him get his brehd by voting in the House of Commons.” 

Such sturdy independence, however, of which his grandson 
Chatham would surely have approved, was apparently limit,ed 
to the support of Whig principles. When Robert, after a discreet 
apprenticeship ijn which he showed the “ maiden modesty of a 
new member,” attempted to apply father’s principles in a literal 
manner, he incurred torrents of abuse. “ I have been often 
thinking what box you have gott into in the House of Commons,” 
complained the j Governor, "it is the custom of old stagers to 
make use of forward fellows as yourselfe (as the fox did the catt’s 
foot) to trye the temper of the House. It is my advice that you 
speak seldom, add then to the purpose ; and make it your busy¬ 
ness to be well versed in the orders of the House ; and do nothing 
that is dishonourable on any account. 

..." It is said you are taken up with factious caballs, and 
are contriving to put a French kickshaw upon the throne againe.” 
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It is hardly surprising that under this constant barrage of 
abuse Robert became a little confused in phrasing his excul¬ 
patory replies and that writing on 15 November 1708, from 
Golden Square, he forgot to mention till the end of his letter 
that " My wife intended to have written to you this day, but 
early in the morning was suddenly prevented by the birth of 
another son. We have now two boys and two girls.” 6 

The son whose birth had so “ suddenly prevented ” Harriet 
Pitt from sending her respects to the Governor was baptized at 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, and named William. His godfathers were 
General Stewart, Harriet’s stepfather, and George Pitt of Strath- 
fieldsaye, head of the elder branch of the family. 

Soon after William’s birth Iris parents went to live at Mawar- 
den Court, Stratford-under-the -Castle, a house on the Old Sarum 
estate given them by the Governor.* Here he passed his early 
childhood with his elder brother and sisters, Harriet, Thomas 
and Catherine, and with his two younger sisters, Elizabeth and 
Ann. All six were born between the years 1705 and 1712. 
Another sister, Mary, was born as late as 1725. The only one 
of these children about whom there is no mention of eccentricity 
is Catherine. All the others appear to have shown varying signs 
of mental instability increasing with age. Naturally their tem¬ 
peraments reacted on each other, so that the tradition, of family 
quarrels started in the Governor’s time became a permanent 
feature of their lives. (See family tree, page 495.) 

The exact cause of mental disease in the Pitts is difficult to 
determine. The Governor alone could not lave been solely 
responsible, since none of his children were abnormal nor, indeed 
any of his grandchildren, except Robert's, of whom six out. of 
seven were affected. - On the other hand he may very likety 
have transmitted a> predisposition which only required the addi¬ 
tion of a similar factor to make it light up. If so, this similar 
factor is easily discernible in the hereditary influence of the 
Villiers and Fitzgeralds transmitted through Robert’s wife 
Harriet. Both these families had a history of violence and 
insanity. So that although neither Robert Pitt nor Harriet were 
themselves abnormal, they seem to have provided the necessary 
combination for the production of abnormal offspring. 

* The house, which is substantially in its original condition, is now the 
vicarage of the parish of Stratford-sub-Castle. 



WILLIAM PITT, KARL OF CEAThIm* 

The chief family event of William Pitt’s early years was the 
return of the Governor in 1710 after being dismissed from his 
post under dramatic circumstances. His first task on reaching 
England was to dispose of the Pitt Diamond, which had proved 
an over-expensive article for crown heads, owing to the financial 
strain imposed on them by the War of the Spanish Succession. 
After being hawked round Europe for fifteen years it was sold 
to the Regent of France for £133,000, £40,000 being paid in cash, 
£75,000 in boxes of jewels, while the balance of £18,000 was 
never paid at all. This default plus unearned interest on his 
capital outlay and the cost of cutting and negotiating the sale 
considerably reduced the Governor's net profit. Nevertheless, it 
was sufficient to purchase several large and valuable estates. 
These with his existing holdings, included Down House,* Bland- 
ford, in Dorset, Stratford and Old Sarum in Wilts, Swallowfield 
in Berkshire, Okehampton in Devon, Boconnoc in Cornwall 
(bought for £53,000), London properties in Soho and Twicken¬ 
ham, the lease of a house in Pall Mall with forty-five acres of 
land, as well as other properties in Dorset and Devon. With 
these went the ownership of two seats in Parliament, a powerful 
interest in several more and the advowsons of numerous livings. 
Many a nobleman must have envied his rent-roll and patronage. 

In other respects the Governor's return proved an anticlimax. 
After twelve years’ exile in the East he was obviously a failing 
man, though only fifty-seven, and was no longer a source of terror 
to his children. On the contrary he is said to “ have been pulled 
to pieces by their various passions and interests.” Nevertheless, 
the Jacobite Rebellion of 1715 lashed him once more into a fever 
of energy, .raising and equipping horse and foot for the defence 
of the West Country and denouncing the rebels in the strongest 
terms. Robert as a Tory sympathizer naturally came in for 
heavy abuse. “ I have heard since I came to towne, that you 
are strooke in with your old hellish acquaintance, and, in all 
your discourse, are speaking in favour of that villainous trayter 
Ormond.” Robert, it is true, was employed by his brother-in- 
law, Lord Stanhope, to persuade Ormond to leave the country 
and was rewarded with a clerkship at the Board of Green Cloth 
in tfie Prince of . Wales’s Household, worth £500 a year. 

From now’ onwards the Governor’s energies rapidly declined. 
" Writing now is not so much my talent as formerly.” " I . . . 
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this morning was taken so very ill, with the loss of all my limbs, 
that I thought I should not have lived till this evening. . . . 
And don't press me any further, for I cannot lend you the money 
and die in debt.” 

“ He is grown so extraordinary humoursome and testy now,” 
writes his cousin and man of business, Henry Sutton, “ that a 
man must have better luck or more art than X am master of, 
who can please him twice together.” An excessive bill for elec¬ 
tion expenses at Okchampton produced the astonishing demand 
that his agent there " must certainly suffer death, besides his 
being turned out of his stewardship.” 

Despite these ever-increasing outbursts, the Governor was 
sincerely anxious for the success of his children and proved a 
noble benefactor to various distant relatives and to the children 
of less fortunate East Indian associates. His grandchildren, 
moreover, interested him enormously, and when in London the 
“ infantry,” as he termed them, were frequently bidden to his 
” lair.” Here, however, disagreeable scenes often took place, 
as when Robert not only refused to greet one of Ids sisters but 
failed to take proper, notice of her child when carried round the 
room in the Governor’s arms. “ The careless; and good-for- 
nothing Colonel,” John Pitt, was also an intolerable source of 
annoyance. Not only did he cheat Sutton over a] horse but even 
stole the Governor’s rent money by sweeping i|t off the table 
into his hat with his sword before the eyes of an outraged secre¬ 
tary. No wonder the Governor had the keys (brought to his 
bedroom every night at ten when “ the Colonel ^ was at home, 
“ so that there is no going to the mascarade next Thursday night, 
without leave.” a j 

• Meanwhile William Pitt was sent to Eton by his father at 
the age of ten, in company with his elder brother; Thomas, aged 
thirteen. Eton was aristocratic but by no meansj exclusive, and 
contained, moreover, the sons of many German, Dutch and 
Huguenot parents who had settled in England 1 ) as a result of 
recent troubles on the Continent. It seems strangle that William, 
who,is said to have been delicate even as a chijld, should have 
been sent away to a boarding-school at the age of ten merely 
to provide company for a brother three years olddr. In any case, 
the result was bad and lasting. In later life he -told Lord Shel¬ 
burne " that he scarcely observed a boy who wajs not cowed for 
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life at Eton ; that a public school might suit a boy of turbulent 
disposition but would not do where there was any gentleness.” 
Judging by the well-authenticated contemporary descriptions of 
life in the Navy, Army, prisons, lunatic asylums and other places 
of arbitrary restraint, we may conclude that Chatham’s mature 
pronouncement was not exaggerated. Lacking in practically 
every modern element of discipline, supervision and hygiene, 
Eton must have been a scene of comfortless, insanitary chaos, 
with the tougher elements freely exercising their will in the 
absence both of a prefectorial system and adequate supervision 
by the staff. The effect of such a life on a delicate or sensitive 
child, scarcely out of the nursery, must have been serious in 
the extreme, and one biographer at least has declared that “ no 
doubt natural pride and a tendency to cloak his dearest feelings 
and adopt an attitude of haughty reserve were encouraged by 
the rebuffs he endured at Eton.” The fact that he was unable 
to join “ in school games and adventures ” owing to attacks of 
gout is beside the point, for a boy cannot be “ cowed ” unless 
he is actually ill-treated. Moreover his attacks of gout while 
still at school, though doubtless due to a predisposition inherited 
from his father, were quite probably provoked by the conditions 
he encountered; there. 

Strangely enough, the one person who seems to have made 
any attempt tb make life a little, pleasanter for him was his 
grandfather th$ Governor. William had already taken the old 
man's fancy jujst as he had taken the fancy of his uncle. Lord 
Stanhope, who had him to stay at Chevening and called him 
“ the c young marshal.” These two men, so differently experi¬ 
enced in the great world, both appear to have detected signs of 
his exceptional! talents. “ He is a hopeful lad,” wrote the 
Governor to Robert, ” and no doubt but fee will answer yours 
and your frienlds’ expectations. 

" To-morroW morning I sett out for Swallowfield and shall 
call at Eton to 1 take your two boys with me, and some of their 
comrogues ; anld will sett them down there again on Monday.” 

Thomas, thie elder brother, left school at the end of four 
years, but the (Governor continued his attentions to William. 

‘‘I set out! hence from Pall Mall Friday next; your son 
William goes with me. 

“ I shall be) glad to see Will here, Swallowfield, as he goes 
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to Eton and I wonder you keep him so very long after time 
appointed. 

" Monday last, X left Will at Eton." 

The Governor had enlarged the original house at Swallow- 
field considerably and built a bridge which still bears his initials 
and the date. Being only ten miles from Eton, it was quite easy 
for him to have William to stay for the week-end and at the 
beginning or end of the school " half.” 

William Pitt entered Eton as an Oppidan and eventually 
reached the sixth form. He appears to have had no special 
liking for the classics, but in consequence of his exceptional 
mental ability was considered an excellent pupil. At the end 
of four year,? his tutor, William Burchett, informed Iris father 
that although it was doubtful if Thomas would ever make up 
for his lhziness at a university, " Your younger son has made a 
great progress since his coming hither, indeed 1 never was con¬ 
cern’d with a young Gentleman of so good Abilities, and at the 
same time of so good a disposition and there is no question to 
be made but he will answer all yr Hopes." 7 

The chief gain from his school career, and this must certainly 
be set off against Iris unhappiness, was that he made lifelong 
friendships with .several boys who eventually became distin¬ 
guished. The most important of these were George Lyttelton, 
Henry Fielding, Charles Pratt and Charles Hanbury Williams. 
All four were within a year of his age, except Pratt, who was six 
year's his junior. Two other boys with whom he was content- 
pojrary, although they were not his closest friends, were destined 
to play a decisive part in his life. These were Richard and 
George Grenville, the nephews of Lord Cobham and’first cousins 
of George Lyttelton. 

In April 1726, when William was seventeen, the Governor 
died suddenly and at once a furious quarrel broke out between 
his children. His estate proved less valuable than they had 
expected owing to gifts, loans and annuities, and also to unfor¬ 
tunate speculations in the South Sea Bubble. Robert, the chief 
heir, sued his brother Thomas, Lord Londonderry, for the sum 
of £95 > 000 said to have been borrowed from the Governor. But 
as Thomas and the other executors had seized! the Governor’s 
papers soon after his death, Robert could not j prove his case, 
while Londonderry had the effrontery to counterclaim for £10,000. 
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Robert also charged his brother with appropriating various sums 
belonging to the second Lord Stanhope, the Governor’s grand¬ 
son, then a child and under Robert's guardianship. Charges 
and counter-charges were bandied to and fro, no result was 
reached, the lawyers profited and the Governor’s estate began 
to melt away. John Pitt, " the careless and good-for-nothing 
Colonel,” was left nothing whatever, but William Pitt, though 
only a grandson, received property sufficient to give him an 
income of £100 a year. 

Lord Rosebery describes Robert Pitt as “ mean and can¬ 
tankerous.” Certainly he was a poor creature compared with 
his father, though this was mainly due to ill-health, since at the 
age of forty he was already complaining of gout, gravel and, stone, 
an unfortunate and depressing combination. Exasperated at 
Lord Londonderry’s action and doubtless tortured by illness, 
Robert proceeded to vent his spleen on his eldest son Thomas, 
then staying at Utrecht. It was just like the Governor and 
Robert over again. " You must not dictate to me when your 
allowance begins and ends.” “ So you, young gentleman, tell me 
what will maintaine such a one as you abroad ? I know better 
than you. ...” 

A year later he himself was dead. 8 

Meanwhile William had left Eton in the summer of 1726 at 
the age of seventeen and a half and had been entered by his 
father as a gentleman-commoner at Trinity College, Oxford. 
He did not go iinto residence, however, until January 1727, and 
was in the middle of his second term when his father died. Robert 
Pitt appears to have determined to do his best for William. 
Gentleman-commoner was then a midway status between that 
of nobleman and commoner (the ordinary undergraduate status 
of to-day), carrying with it the privilege of, dining at high table 
with the fellows and noblemen and afterwards taking wine in 
the senior common-room. Robert also reckoned on giving him 
an allowance <j>f £150 to £200, to enable him to live ” in some 
degree like a gentleman,” though in the usual Pitt manner he 
proved disagreeable about the college bills. Oxford was a new 
experience for the Pitts and Robert meant to make sure that 
he had his money’s worth. William’s tutor, Josiah Stockwell, 
a West-countryman, evidently thought that for “a young gentle¬ 
man of Fortunje ” a certain degree of style and elegance was 




essential. He should have “ a very good Room, just now left by 
a Gentleman of Great Fortune, who is gone to the Temple.” 
Table-linen and plate were desirable for “ Young Gentlemen of 
Figure,” and though the employment of a " servitor ” would be 
unusual, a footman would be a suitable attendant. As a gentle- 
man-commoner he would be required to give a " Benefaction ” 
to the College of £10, while an additional present of plate worth 
from £10 to £12 would by no means come amiss from a young 
gentleman of Mr. Pitt’s Gown.” 

On going into residence William sent his father a bill for £84 
covering his fees, benefaction, caution money, gown, furniture, 
glass and crockery. “ I have too much reason to fear you may 
think some of these articles too extravagant, as they really are, 
but all I have' to say for it is humbly to beg you would not attri¬ 
bute it to my, extravagance, but to the custom of this Place ; 
where we pay for most things too at a high rate.” With the 
exception of a formal letter from Eton written at the age of 
fifteen, this is the first letter of his which has been preserved. 
Its subject is by no means unfamiliar. At the beginning of his 
second term there arose the delicate matter of his current expenses 
for the first quarter of the year, amounting to £47, exclusive of 
his fees and charges on first going into residence. The chief items 
were battels £15, a new coat and breeches £5 18s., and bookseller’s 
bill £5. With characteristic Pittishness his father singled out 
the item “ washing £2 2s.” for dispute. How could one spend so 
much on washing ? William in his reply pointed out that, far 
from being “ wild and boundless,” this was quite reasonable, as it 
included the washing of shoes as well as shirts and stockings^ 
Nevertheless, he would endeavour to cut it down in tfie future. 
Three weeks after receiving this letter his father died at the 
early age of forty-seyen. 9 

An exceptional number of deaths occurred amongst William 
Pitt’s relatives about this time. Lord Stanhope had already 
died in 1721, followed two years later by his wife L icy, William's 
aunt. Early in 1726 William’s grandmother, Lady Grandison, 
died, closely followed by her husband, General Stewart, and by 
the Governor. Then in January 1727 he lost his paternal grand¬ 
mother, the Governor’s widow, and in May his father. He and 
his brother Thomas, therefore, now aged eighteen and twenty- 
one respectively, were left in charge of their family’s affairs. 
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Their mother devoted herself almost exclusively to her infant 
daughter Mary and died in Paris in 1736. 

William left Oxford at the end of his first year without taking 
a degree. It can hardly be said that he derived much advantage 
from his short residence. While still a freshman he competed 
for a university prize with a poem in Latin hexameters on the 
death of George I, but the prize was awarded to his future political 
rival, William Murray, three years his senior in age and already 
a B.A. In later years he gave much sound advice to his nephew, 
Lord Camelford, on the study of philosophy, history and litera¬ 
ture, but it seems certain that nearly all this knowledge was 
gained subsequent to his university residence. The reason 
assigned for his leaving Oxford is that the climate v^is unsuitable 
for the attacks of gout which from now onwards became a per¬ 
manent feature of his life. The exact causes of gout are some¬ 
what difficult to' determine owing to its comparative rarity in 
recent years, though it is a matter of some interest that at the 
present moment it has once again acquired political significance. 
Present-day medical opinion appears to regard gout as a form 
of nervous instability arising in a psychological type predisposed 
to its manifestation. That is to say, gout is to be regarded as 
a result rather than a cause and to be subject to manifestation 
when some other factor such as worry, bad food or unsuitable 
environment Comes into play. In Pitt’s case both the primary 
and secondary factors seem clear. His father suffered from 
gout, as well as gravel and stone, while he himself was a manic- 
depressive. At Eton bad food, neglect and insanitary conditions 
were „ quite sufficient to produce the secondary factors apart 
from any question of active ill-treatment or bullying. I)r. Albert 
von Ruville, by an amazingly far-fetched interpretation of Pitt’s 
letters to his nephew, asserts that his departure from Oxford 
was due to a breakdown in health caused by " immorality and 
excess,” a most improbable theory. Another reason for Pitt 
leaving Oxford was the financial situation caused by the sudden 
death of his father*. Robert Pitt, according to the custom of 
the day, had left practically all the landed property he had 
salvaged from the Governor’s estate to his eldest son Thomas. 
William as the second son had reversionary claims on the estate 
in case his brother died without issue, but his only immediate 
gain in income was the sura of about £100 a year which was 
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likewise to be paid to each of his five sisters. He was not yet 
of age, was trained for no profession and seemed debarred by 
ill-health from any but the lightest occupation. On the other- 
hand he was accustomed to the ease and luxury of great country 
houses like Boconnoc and Swallowfield and to the life led by 
the sons of rich country gentlemen. There was, of course, one 
obvious solution—the Church, with its leisured dignity and safe 
emoluments. In fact a plan had already been formed by which 
a family living was to be kept warm for him by a cousin “ till 
he was of age to take it himself." True, the existing incumbent 
was not yet dead, but being “ in a very declining way " a vacancy 
was likely to occur soon. 10 Nothing came of the plan, and having 
left Oxford at the end of 1727, Pitt went to Utrecht to complete 
his education.with the help of funds supplied by Iris elder brother. 
This was-not part of a foreign tour such as rich men’s sons often 
undertook but rather a course of study at one fixed place. The 
city, recently famous as the scene of the great Peace Conference, 
had a university with a high reputation for the study of law, 
greatly frequented by English and Scottish students. Here Pitt 
met his cousin Lord Villiers, to whom he became greatly attached, 
and also Lord Buchan and his brothers Henry and Thomas 
Erskine. Writing to his mother in April 1728, Pitt expresses 
deep gratitude for his brother’s offer “ of going where I think 
most for my improvement, and assures me nothing that the 
estate can afford shall be denied me for my advantage and 
education.” 

A new event of the utmost importance to Pitt, and which 
probably caused Iris immediate return to England, was the 
marriage of his brother to Christian Lyttelton, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Lyttelton* of Hagley Hall, Worcestershire. Christian 
was the sister of the Pitts’ old school friend, George Lyttelton, 
who was himself in love with their own sister Harriet, and even 
contemplated a further match between William Pitt and his own 
sister Molly. Although this “ triple alliance ” never took place, 
Thomas Pitt’s marriage alone was sufficient to influence his 
brother William’s life in a striking manner. 

The Lytteltons were themselves a family of considerable 
distinction and through George and Christian’s mother they had 
a close alliance with a family group of increasing importance, 
the Temples and. Grenvilles. The head of this group was Sir 
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Richard Temple, Bt., created Viscount Cobham, a great Whig 
soldier under Marlborough and holder of innumerable military 
offices. He himself had no children, but his three sisters, Hester, 
Maria and Christian, who had married Richard Grenville of 
Wotton, Dr. Richard West and Sir Thomas Lyttelton, respec¬ 
tively, all had numerous descendants. Of these the Grenvilles 
were then represented by Richard and George, Pitt’s friends at 
Eton, and also by James and Henry, and Hester their sister who 
eventually became Pitt's wife, while the Lyttelton children 
included George and Christian, now Mrs. Thomas Pitt. The 
chief rallying-point for the group was the princely Buckingham¬ 
shire residence of Stowe, where Lord Cobham dispensed a mag¬ 
nificent hospitality to noblemen, soldiers, politicians, poets and 
wits, and acted as a grand patron of the arts. Thus^tONye became 
one of the great political houses of England, and its. future owners, 
the Temple-Grenvilles, took their place with the Walpoles, 
Townshends, Stanhopes, Pelhams, Russells, Montagus and 
Cavendishes as monopolists of government. 11 (See pages 495 ~ 97 -) 
The date at which William Pitt first went to Stowe is uncer¬ 
tain, but he must have been a fairly constant visitor there after 
his brother's marriage. When exactly he returned from Utrecht 
is also uncertain and there is a complete blank in his life 
between April 1728 and January 1730, when he was back in 
England and staying at Boconnoc, with his brother. Thomas 
was already proving a bad husband, in fact his capricious cruelty, 
financial duplicity and extravagant electioneering can only be 
accounted for by an early onset of mental disease. William 
Pitt’s relations with his sisters varied. Harriet, the eldest, who 
according- To Lord Camelford " was one of the most beautiful 
women of her time,” married Sir William' Corbett and died 
young. She was reputed to be emotionally unstable. Catherine 
married Robert Nedham, an Irish landowner. Elizabeth, who 
Camelford says “ had the face of an angel and the heart of all 
the furies,” lived in a social whirl and soon acquired the reputa¬ 
tion of being sexually promiscuous to what even then was con¬ 
sidered a scandalous degree. None of these three entered much 
into his life. Mary, on the other hand, being still a child, was 
constantly under his care, while Ann was his favourite sister. 
She and William were on the closest terms, kept house together 
for years and exchanged the most delightful and intimate letters. 
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Later they quarrelled, were reconciled and quarrelled again, and 
Ann eventually Vgjf unmarried and under permanent restraint, 
after various strafe wanderings in France and Italy. There 
is no doubt, however, that she was the only one of his relatives 
who closely resembled him in temperament and intellect and 
with whom he had any real affinity. Entering the social world 
at an early age, she soon became an intimate friend of Lord 
Chesterfield, Horace Walpole, Lady Suffolk, Elizabeth Montagu 
and the Duchess of Queensberry, and at the age of twenty-one 
was appointed a Maid of Honour to Queen Caroline. Pitt’s 
letters to her beginning in January 1730 abound in wit and 
jocosity. He addresses her as “ Dearest Nanny,” " Dear little 
Jug,” and " My dear Child.” Much to their mutual amusement, 
she had' been ’proposed to by ‘‘ the Ridiculous Skew ’ and had 
unhesitatingly ..rejected him.* 

In the autumn Pitt stayed at Swallowfield and Boconnoc, 
and while stopping on the way at Blandford inquired tenderly 
after Ann’s health. “ I cannot help suggesting to you here a 
little grave advice, which is, not to let your glorious thirst of 
conquest transport you so far as to lose your health in acquiring 
hearts: I know I am a bold man to dissuade one from dancing 
a great deal that dances very gracefully, but once more I repeat, 
beware of shining too much ; content yourself to be healthy first, 
even though you suspend your triumphs a week or ten days.” 32 

Meanwhile powerful influences were at work and in 1731 Pitt 
was appointed a Cornet in the Second or King’s Own Regiment 
of Horse, commonly referred to as " Cobham’s,” after its Colonel. 
The regiment ranked next after the Life Guards and the Horse 
Guards, the latter then being known as the First Horse, and 
shared with them*the duty of providing guards and travelling 
escorts for the Royal Family. When in 1746 the Horse Guards 
were incorporated with the Life Guards in the Household Cavalry, 
Pitt’s regiment became the First Dragoon Guards. Pitt’s com¬ 
mission, which ordinarily would have cost a thousand pounds, 
was evidently a gift from Cobham. It provided him with an 
introduction to Court and public life, an income of £150 a year 

* This was Dr. Francis Ayscough, a borough-mongering clergyman, 
late tutor to George Lyttelton at Oxford, who married his sister Anne, 
became Clerk of the Closet to the Prince of Wales, tutor to the future 
George III, and finally Dean of Bristol. 
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arid very little work. Both. Ms uncles had. bad-first commissions 
bought for them- and thereafter enjoyed far uing careers by 
the purchase of promotion to higher ranks. j WS ven some degree 
of “ interest ” William Pitt might do the same. Ill-health would 
be scarcely an impediment, since in peace-time the duties were 
quite nominal, while Pitt loved riding and would cut a good figure 
on ceremonial parades. 

Pitt joined his regiment at Northampton in January 1731. 
Few barracks then existed except in Ireland and none could be 
built owing to the strength of public feeling against a. standing 
army. In consequence the Army was scattered all over the 
country in minute detachments, inns being the only quarters 
permitted by the Mutiny Act. 

“ I come from two hours’ muzzy conversation to a,house, full 
of swearing Butchers and Drunken Butter women, in short all 
the blessings of a market day : In such a situation what can the 
wit of man suggest to him ? Oh for the restless Tongue of Dear 
Little Jug 1 She never knows the painful state of Silence in the 
midst of uproar.” 

Prolonged drinking bouts were the order of the day and 
night. “ I am just relieved by one night’s rest,” he writes to 
Ann, “ from an attack that lasted sixteen hours, but as a Hero 
should never boast, I have done the state some service and they 
know it—no more of that.” in March he escaped on leave in 
order to kiss hands for his commission. He begins a letter to 
Ann written from George Lyttelton’s house in London. “ I am 
now locked into George's room ; the Girls thundering at the door 
as if Heaven and Earth would come together: I am certainly 
the warmest brother, or the coldest Gallant in the Universe, to 
suffer the gentle impertinencies the sportly solicitations of two 
girls not quite despicable, without, emotion, and bestow my time 
and spirits upon a Sister. But in effect the thing is not sc 
strange or unreasonable, for every Man may have Girls worthy 
of his attention, but few, sisters .so conversible as my dear Nanny. 
Tis impossible to say much, amidst this rocking of the doors, 
chairs and tables. . . .” 

Back at Northampton once more he is as bored as ever. 
" Send me witty letters or I must cheer my heart at the expense 
of my head and get drunk with bad port to kill time.” 

In the autumn of 1731 he was again on leave, at Boconnoc, 




arid in 1733'*,' 4 ft% little more than two years’ nominal soldiering, 
he was granted; wfe for an extended tour abroad. After sight ¬ 
seeing in Paris and obtaining letters of introduction from the 
British Ambassador, Lord Waldegrave. he spent the summer at 
Besangon. Here he fell in love with a lady of whom he wrote 
to Ann, “ suffit que vous sachiez que ce fut de ces beautes d’un 
grand effet, et que ca physionomie prononcat quelque chose de 
qualites d’une ame admirable.” Alas, however, “ F'lle n’a point 
de titre ni de grand nous qui impose ; et c’est 14 le diable. C’est 
simplement Mademoiselle de—iille cadette de Mons de—ecuyer 
k Besangoh.” Travelling via Marseilles and Montpelier, he saw 
the junction of the Rhone and the Sadne at Lyons, reached 
Genev^ in September, and then made his way from the Rhine to 
Strasbourg arid Lun^ville, where he spent the winter. “ L'ab- 
sence esPun grand medicin,” he wrote to Ann apropos of the 
lady at Besan^on. “ C'etoit de ces flammes passageres, un eclair 
qui a passe si vite qu’il n’en reste pas la moirtdre vestige.” 
Unlike many of his countrymen, Pitt evidently made great efforts 
to obtain a fluent command of French while abroad, and it is 
interesting to note that an item of £2 2 s, for " learning French 
and entrance ” appears in his first quarter’s account at Oxford. 
He also sent Ann an elaborately phrased homily in French on 
how to behave at Court on her appointment as a maid of honour 
Pitt returned to England in 1734, having made what was 
practically a “ grand tour ” except that it did not include Italy. 
Nevertheless, with the addition of Iris previous stay at Utrecht, 
it formed an experience more than sufficient for a man of fashion. 
Who paid for this magnificent jaunt ? “ Nobody that has been 

abroad lately can say that £700 a year is too much,,” his elder 
brother had written to their father only seven years previously, 
though Thomas Pitt, as we know, was a terrible spendthrift. 
Nevertheless, it looks as if William Pitt must have had some 
assistance, either from his brother, as when he was at Utrecht, 
or else from Lord. Cobharn. That ambitious nobleman had 
already marked him out as a useful recruit for his political 
following and quite possibly may have helped him towards gain¬ 
ing the polish and experience necessary for a public man. 13 




opportune moment. 

had just embarked on a course of strenuous opposition 
against the ministry of Sir Robert Wdlpole and was collecting 
supporters to lead the attack in the House of Commons. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, formal opposition was considered factious, chiefly 
because the business transacted by the King’s ministers .in Parlia¬ 
ment was still regarded as the King’s business ip the strictest 
sense of the word. “ The modem conception of H.M.’s Opposi¬ 
tion was therefore impossible from its factious implication. 
There -were, of course, groups ready to oppose, but, usually, 
when they hardened into effective organization, they used the 
classical excuse of a national emergency or took shelter behind 
a member of the royal family whose nominal leadership removed 
the taint of disloyalty and added political fuel to the personal 
animosities of the Hanoverians and their heirs.” 1 

These quarrels, which reached their height under George III, 
are closely pai'alleled by similar quarrels between three genera¬ 
tions of Pitt. The Governor quarrelled with Robert, his eldest 
son ; Robert quarrelled with Thomas, his eldest son ; Thomas 
quarrelled with his eldest son, also named Thomas, afterwards 
Lord Camelford. His own son, the second Lord Camelford, lived 
a life of quarrels and was killed in a duel at the age of twenty- 
nine. It is not the least of Chatham’s triumphs that in an age 
when tyranny and rebellion were in such constant relationship 
he managed to break this terrible tradition by leaving three sons 
passionately devoted to his memory. 

For more than ten years Sir Robert Walpole had managed 
the affairs of his successive masters George I and George II with 
notable efficiency, though only at the cost of alienating such able 
associates as Carteret, Pulteney and Townshend. In addition to 
these discontented Whigs there were the Tories, some of whom 
under the leadership of Sir William Wyndham were pro-Hano- 
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Verian, wliile ot'Mrs still clung to the hope of a Jacobite Succes¬ 
sion. Behind these various groups lurked the menacing figure 
of Lord Bolingbroke, working ceaselessly to unite Walpole’s 
opponents into a national body capable of establishing Parlia¬ 
ment on a broader basis and reviving the power of the Crown. 
Whatever his personal aims may have been, Bolingbroke’s 
schemes were extremely menacing to the ministers since they 
envisaged a far more revolutionary change in politics than any¬ 
thing aimed at by the anti-government Whigs, many of whom 
were quite content to be bought off with offices. So far two 
things had prevented the fruition of Bolingbroke’s schemes, the 
lack of any topic of first-rate importance on which the opposition 
groups >could. unite, and the lack of royal enthusiasm. 

By 1733, however, both these difficulties seemed about to be 
overcome. Walpole’s Excise Bill had raised an issue on which 
all the opposition groups were united, while the role of royal 
patron had been assumed by Frederick Prince of Wales. By 
dint of violent pamphleteering they raised such an outcry against 
the Bill that Walpole was forced to withdraw it in order to avoid 
defeat. Nevertheless, he at once retaliated against his opponents 
by procuring the King’s consent to the dismissal of several of 
the ringleaders from their public offices, including Cobham, who 
was dismissed from, the command of the King’s Own Regiment 
of Horse. This and other disciplinary measures provoked much 
criticism at the time, the “ breaking ” of army officers as a punish¬ 
ment for their votes in Parliament being considered a new and 
dangerous precedent. Walpole, however, made no attempt either 
to conciliate or divide his opponents. By using every scrap of 
patronage he and his colleagues could command he once more 
obtained a majority in the general election of May 1734. ^ ie 
opposition, however, showed no intention of changing their 
attitude. Taking the name of “ Patriots ” they placed them¬ 
selves under the open leadership of Frederick Prince of Wales, 
air action which seems as extraordinary now as it seemed natural 
enough then. 

As a young man George II had been disgracefully treated by 
his father, who in private life displayed many of the worst charac¬ 
teristics of a minor German despot. He had accepted this 
treatment with a surprising degree of humility and naturally 
expected that his own son should submit to being dragooned in 
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the same way. Frederick, however, had been brought up more 
in accordance with English customs and resented this treatment 
to the extent of giving his patronage to the opponents of the 
King’s ministers in Parliament. After this there was open war 
between the Court and Leicester House. The King and Queen 
frequently referred to their son as the greatest scoundrel, beast 
and liar in the world and wished he was out of it, to which the 
Prince replied in kind, pointing out that being twenty-four years 
younger than his father the odds were on his side. 2 

Frederick, although he gained a reputation for amiability 
and open-handedness by his constant appearance at places of 
public festivity and by his ostentatious adoption of English dress 
and manners, was little more than a tool in the hand;, of the 
obsequious politicians in his train.* George II, on the other 
hand, was a brave soldier and a capable administrator. Though 
full of German sentiments regarding the absolute power of princes, 
he never made “ a single attempt to extend the prerogative of 
the Crown beyond its proper limits,” but having “ experienced 
the violence of party, the injustice of popular clamour, the 
corruption of parliaments, and the selfish motives of pretended 
patriots, it is not surprising that he should have contracted some 
prejudices in favour of those governments where the royal 
authority is less restrained.” 3 Naturally he regarded his son’s 
efforts at parliamentary opposition as excessively obnoxious, not 
because they were unconstitutional but because they were 
personally treacherous and disloyal. 

Cobham by now had become one of Walpole’s most formid¬ 
able opponents and was strenuously organizing his relatives and 
friends into an effective political group. In . particular he was 
anxious to obtain strong representation in the Commons so as 
to engage Walpole in personal debate. Thomas Pitt and Richard 
Grenville entered Parliament as his supporters and were presently 
joined by George Lyttelton. Thomas Pitt also played a con¬ 
siderable part in the general election owing to his extensive 
borough interests in the West, where he was chosen simultaneously 
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* An attempt lias recently been made by Sir George Young, in a book 
entitled Poor Fred : the People’s Prince, to portray Frederick as the true 
exemplar of Bolingbroke’s " Patriot King/' Quite apart from the lack 
of clarity and conviction in the arguments, the book is devoid of references 
to authorities and appears to be little more than a propagandist pamphlet. 
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for Okehampton and Old Sarum. Having decided to sit for 
Okehampton, he was in a position to nominate any candidate lie 
chose for Old Sarum as joint member with his brother-in-law, 
Robert Nedham. He decided to nominate his brother William, 
but Walpole quickly intervened with the suggestion that the 
late member, Colonel Thomas Harrison, should be allowed to 
retain the seat and that William Pitt should be compensated 
for his withdrawal by a money payment. It seems clear that 
Walpole’s aim was to keep out William Pitt rather than to 
“ oblige ” the Colonel, who though already “ a. person declared in 
opposition ” obviously had so little “ countenance ” that he was 
hardly worth bothering about. Meanwhile Walpole had opened 
direct ijegotiqtions with Pitt by offering him the command of a 
troop of horse on the apparent understanding that he kept out 
of politics. Pitt heard of Harrison’s " modest proposal ” when 
quartered with his regiment at Newbury. He was particularly 
incensed because it had been made to him in a roundabout way 
through the medium of his sister Harriet. Besides, as he pointed 
out to Ann in expressing his “ thorough contempt of the noble 
colonel’s ridiculous offer,” if the seat went out of the family 
Thomas Pitt ought to make sure of finding a member for Old 
Sarum willing to pay him the £2,000 he had spent on getting 
himself elected at Okehampton. What happened after this we 
do not know', but the Walpole-Harrison overtures were obviously 
rejected, for on 18 February 1735 William Pitt was elected Member 
of Parliament for Old Sarum. 4 

* ^Meanwhile he continued his political education at Stowe, 
where during the summer of 1735 Cobham was able to collect a 
large number of interesting and distinguished visitors. Pitt, 
although nominally with his regiment, at Towcester, was allowed 
to spend over three jnonths at Stowe, owing to the obliging atti¬ 
tude of liis new Colonel, Lord Pembroke. Stowe at that time 
possessed every attraction which a great country house could 
afford, splendid apartments, luxurious food and service, mag¬ 
nificent grounds and ample opportunity for rural sport. Back 
indoors again there were brisk entertainment with the ladies, 
fine pictures and folios to examine and brilliant witticisms and 
impromptu rhymes from Pope, Thomson and David Mallet, 
coupled with Rabelaisian reminiscences from Lord Cobham. 
I'or Pitt in his early years, full of dash and brilliance, yet with 
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:io home circle of his own, Stowe must have represented an ideal 
blending of youth and age, sport and culture, rollicking diver¬ 
sions and sage political wisdom. For the next few years Stowe 
was practically his home. The five Grenville brothers, nephews 
of Lord Cobham, were excellent company in their strangely 
different ways, as also were the Lyttelton brothers and sisters 
and Gilbert, Molly and Temple West. In all England it would 
have been difficult to have found such a brilliant and high- 
spirited fraternity. Amongst other distinguished visitors at 
Stowe that summer were Lady Suffolk, the patron of Swift and 
Pope, together with Pope himself and his friend Martha Blount. 
" If she has done me justice,” wrote Pitt to his sister Ann with 
reference to Lady Suffolk, “ she has told you I was very stupid 
and played very well at cricket.” Meanwhile Pitt had made 
other influential friends, chiefly amongst members tof the opposi¬ 
tion groups, including Lord Chesterfield, Lord Marchmont and 
Lord Carteret, and was also on good terms with Ann’s intimate 
friend the sparkling Duchess of Queensberry, and her brother Lord 
Cornbury. 5 

The House of Commons which Pitt entered for the first time 
in 1735 was neither so unrepresentative nor servile as has been 
generally imagined. On the contrary, its comparatively repre¬ 
sentative and independent character gave it a unique position 
amongst the legislative bodies of Europe. Its membership 
was drawn from no single type but was representative of the 
mixed character of English society. Scottish and Irish peers, 
sons of peers and other members of noble families were hea vily * 
represented, as were the great political and land-owning families 
such as tp-c Townshends and Walpoles. In addition to these 
.vere the independent " country gentlemen,' 5 sitting for con¬ 
stituencies over which they exercised a i personal influence. 
Seldom speaking in debate and by nature suspicious of govern¬ 
ment, yet unwilling to join in factious opposition, they formed 
a strong though pooiiy organized body of opinion. Business 
and commerce were represented by a nucleus of merchants, 
government contractors and army agents whose presence in the 
House was useful to the ministers. Finally there was a sprink¬ 
ling of members with neither birth nor wealth to recommend 
them, government officials, secretaries to peers (like Burke), 
rising attorneys, experts on particular branches of trade, men 


-with special knowledge. The middle-classes were thus better 
represented in the eighteenth-century parliaments than is some¬ 
times supposed. 

Membership naturally included all ministers not having seats 
in the House of Lords, but it also included a number of office¬ 
holders whose work nowadays is performed by civil servants, 
such as Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, Customs, 
Excise, Land Tax, Bankruptcy and Works, Tellers and Chamber¬ 
lains of the Exchequer, Masters in Chancery and officials of the 
Ordnance. According to the ideas of the time, the attendance 
of these persons in the House was desirable, and they must cer¬ 
tainly have proved useful in committee. It was also customary 
for thqji Roy%l Household to be Strongly represented, so that in 
addition .to the " political members ” as we know them to-day, 
practically all the Gentlemen and Grooms of the Bedchamber 
and Keepers of the Royal Residences, Parks and Forests had 
seats. By another convention which now seems strange officers 
of the fighting services were eligible for membership while still 
on the active list. Some of these were ministerially employed, 
such as the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and the Master- 
General of Ordnance, the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
and the Commissioners of the Navy Board, while others, like 
Pitt, sat as private members. The ministers generally managed 
to find safe seats for a number of their official supporters in 
constituencies where they possessed special " interest,” such as 
the small two-member “ treasury boroughs ” of the Duchy of Corn¬ 
wall. Contests in the counties were often lively affairs despite the 
limited electorate, especially if the “ interest ” amongst the chief 
landowners was evenly divided. In the case of the Y'on-govern- 
ment boroughs much depended on the influence of local patrons. 
If in the hands of a jingle person or a united caucus, the borough 
became practically a pocket one, in which case the owner or his 
nominee was returned unopposed. In other boroughs political 
power was either divided between competing landowners, or in the 
case of large towns was in the hands of a municipal oligarchy. In 
both cases bribery often decided the election, but not of necessity, 
traditions of support for certain interests often outweighing all 
but the most stupendous bribes. It is also noteworthy that the 
city oligarchs of Bath considered it a high honour to be repre¬ 
sented by Pitt while Secretary of State without ever soliciting 
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or receiving any corporate or individual " favours." Considering 
that nearly half the members of the House drew an income 
from the government, and that many also sat for government 
boroughs, it may seem strange that any government was ever- 
defeated, except as the result of a general election. The solidity 
of the government interest, however, was largely counter¬ 
balanced by the complete absence of the modern party system. 
No government could count on an automatic majority guaran¬ 
teed by mass-election pledges. Members were associated together 
in small groups, often directed from the background by peers 
such as Cobham, and ministries were formed by coalitions of 
such groups. Even group loyalty could not always be depended 
upon and there was a ceaseless ebb and flow between patrons 
and followers. Sudden revolts were by no means infrequent 
even to the extent of a minister of the Crown opposing a govern¬ 
ment measure, as in the case of Pitt and the German Treaties 
in 1755. 8 

Speeches were then more important than they are to-day, 
and the results of debates were correspondingly more uncertain. 
Members often went to the House undecided which way to vote. 
In the absence of a great body of social and economic legislation 
government business was comparatively restricted and there 
was more opportunity for the private member to intervene. 
In fact a great deal of time was spent in moving addresses and 
resolutions often dealing with business of only secondary or local 
importance. The session usually began in the middle of Novem¬ 
ber and ended in May with a short adjournment at Christmas, 
while the House of Commons seldom sat for more than four 
days a week. Business began between two and three in the 
afternoon and usually lasted till ten. Late sittings were extremely 
rare. Whether the large amount of wine consumed at that time 
tended to invigorate the debates is uncertain, but invective was 
certainly more usual than it is to-day, just as it was in literature 
and journalism. The system of procedure then in vogue dated 
from the sixteenth century and was designed for a. deliberative 
rather than a legislative assembly. This, together with the com¬ 
parative shortage of government business, enabled members to 
rise more than once in the same debate on points of order and 
personal explanations in a manner which would be impossible 
to-day. 



Loyalty to the ministers in power was largely secured by the 


wholesale use of Crown and ministerial patronage. Although a 


comparatively small number of office-holders had complete 
security of tenure,* it was customary for only the higher offices 
to change hands with the government, though there was nothing 
to prevent the Crown dismissing its servants at the shortest 
notice. Generally, however, there were so many vacancies due 
to death, retirement, voluntary resignation and promotion, that 
ministers had ample means of distributing ‘marks of favour.” 
This wholesale exercise of patronage extended right through the 
public service from top to bottom and included the Court, the 
Church and the Judiciary. Even the most lowly offices were 
eagerly' sought after by great personages on behalf of their 
dependents, such as jobs in the Royal Kitchen., Scullery and 
Wood Yard, Messengers in the Secretaries of State’s offices. Tide- 
waiters of the Customs and Excise, Porters and Housekeepers 
in the government offices. Ecclesiastical patronage occasioned 
the most shameless trafficking of all, candidates for rectories, 
chaplaincies, canonries, deaneries and dioceses being thrust for¬ 
ward, often with no other recommendations than that their 
preferment would greatly “ oblige ” their lay friends. 

Another feature of public life which appears so different from 
that of our own day was the existence of a great number of 
sinecures. Many of these posts were in the Royal Household. 
The department of the Lord Steward, for instance, contained 
four separate financial branches under the Treasurer, Comp¬ 
troller, Master and Cofferer, 'Whose work was performed by 
deputies and whose salaries and fees ranged from £2,000 to £4,000 
a year. The Royal Kitchen was still organized as it had been 
in medieval times when the royal food was obtained by “ pur¬ 
veyance ” and “ received in its rawest condition.” In the 
department of the Lord Chamberlain, the Groom of the Stole, 
the Captain of the Board of Gentlemen Pensioners and the 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard received an official salary 
of £1,000 a year in addition to valuable fees and perquisites. 
The Royal Wardrobe was divided into two departments each with 
a financial officer. Apart from these great court offices there 
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* i.e, those secured by royal patents covering the life of the holder 
and sometimes those of his children or other relatives. See Horace 
Walpole's Memoir Respecting His Income, 
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were a host of minor sinecures such as clerkships in the Board 
of Green Cloth, a medieval relic of what was once a private 
" Court of Justice continually sitting in the King’s House.” 

Even the very citadel of governmental machinery, the Ex¬ 
chequer and Treasury, was honeycombed with sinecurists such 
as the Auditor, Usher or Clerk of the Pells, and Commissioners 
of Stamps and Taxes, while in the Customs and Excise there 
were Collectors, Comptrollers, Inspectors, Auditors and Sur¬ 
veyors, whose pay was good and whose work, was frequently 
performed by inefficient deputies. 7 

Quite apart from offices of a sinecure character there were 
two particular offices which even in time of peace enabled their 
holders to amass huge fortunes at the public expense. These 
were the offices of Treasurer of the Navy and Paymaster-General 
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treasuries and not “ mere offices of administration.” All money 
for the fighting services passed through their hands and by cus¬ 
tom they were permitted to invest their day-to-day balances as 
a personal venture. In war-time their profits increased enor¬ 
mously, the Paymaster being even allowed to exact a personal 
“ rake-off ” on subsidies paid through his office to allied powers. 
The Pay Office was often held jointly by two persons and there 
were sometimes as many as three joint Vice-Treasurers of Ire¬ 
land. In such cases the work was of immaterial importance 
and the chief object being to “ oblige ” as many claimants as 
possible. 

There were no fixed pensions attached to public office^ 
except in the case of the higher ranks of the Navy and Army, 
who generally received half-pay. Lavish pensions on the other 
hand were granted in a more or less capricious fashion for very 
slender services, and seem to have been regarded more as “ marks 
of His Majesty’s favour ” than as rewards honestly earned by 
long arrd arduous service. If insufficient places were available 
when a government was being reconstituted, it was customary 
to buy out a number of office-holders with pensions so as to make 
more jobs. Some pensions, it is true, as well as some sinecures, 
were granted to the dependent relatives of deceased public ser¬ 
vants as well as to retired officials in lieu of offices resigned. 
Nevertheless, viewed from the twentieth-century standpoint, 
the whole system of patronage appears to have been mon- 
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, as indeed it appeared even to Burke and the 
Whig reformers at the close of the century. 

Since public business was still the King’s business rather 
than the nation’s, it seemed essential that persons holding rank 
nearest to the King should be closely associated with its manage¬ 
ment. Though feudal armies had long passed away, the holders 
of great titles and great estates still wielded enormous power. 
The nobility, moreover, though less awe-inspiring than formerly, 
were far more strongly entrenched in national life. In the 
seventeenth century a man might have vast; estates given him 
by the King and be suddenly brought to the dust. In the 
eighteenth century peers might lose their court offices and lord 
lieutenancies but they could not lose their titles, lands and par¬ 
liamentary boroughs, except for treason, an increasingly rare 
offence. The glorious Revolution had given the English aristo¬ 
cracy a vested interest in government. Debates in the House 
of Lords were frequently of more importance than those in the 
Commons and one at least of the Secretaries of State was gener¬ 
ally a peer. Only commoners of outstanding ability, such as 
Walpole and Pitt, were able to force themselves into high office. 

Cabinets were formed not by taking the leaders of a well- 
defined party, pledged to a definite policy, but by a careful 
blending and “ obliging ” of the various groups and interests. 
Leaders themselves would sometimes waive their claim to office 
provided that thei|r needy followers were “ obliged.” 

“ Ministerial responsibility was owed politically to the Crown 
and legally to the Courts ” (as regards impeachment), and no 
responsibility whatever was acknowledged to the electorate. 
The King was accustomed to exercise a wide discretion^ji- choosing 
his ministers. He 1 could not be forced to accept any particular 
group or individual, so long as he could find others willing to 
take their place. The King could and often did exercise his 
right to dismiss office-holders at pleasure and without warning. 
Resignations, on the other hand, if inconvenient, were stigma¬ 
tized as “ desertions ” and strongly discouraged. Yet no Hano¬ 
verian king ever attempted to overstep the constitutional limits 
imposed by the Revolution Settlement. Even George III was 
only a borough-mongering party manager on a big scale. 

There was no such thing as a modern Prime Minister. The 
First Lord of the Treasury might be nominal head of the govern- 
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preside at Cabinet meetings and carry reports to the 
Crown, but he could neither choose all his colleagues en bloc nor 
insist on them all resigning en bloc. Cabinet-making was largely 
a business of patchwork, many members surviving each major 
change and so providing an automatic protection against the 
impeachment of ex-ministers. The composition and function 
of the Cabinet, moreover, was very different from what it is 
to-day. In addition to the large formal Cabinet there was a 
small confidential or “ Inner ” Cabinet. The large body con¬ 
sisted of twenty or more members and included many court 
officials and even the Archbishop of Canterbury, but the main 
business of government was managed by the inner group of 
" confidential ministers ” holding the key appointments. . These 
were the First Lord of the Treasury, the two Secretaries of 
State, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord President .of the (Privy) 
Council, plus the leader of the House of Lords if not one of the 
foregoing. This group of office-holders represented the full 
executive power of the Cabinet, all other ministers such as the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Secretary at War and Paymaster 
being merely departmental heads with restricted initiative and 
unable themselves to give orders in the name of the Crown. 

The same system, though without official designation, still 
prevails to-day. “In most Governments,” writes Mr. Lloyd 
George, “ there are four or five outstanding figures who by 
exceptional talents, experience and personality constitute the 
inner Council which gives direction to the policy of the Ministry.” 
Here we have a striking example of the continuity of govern? 
mental methods. Indeed, the above sentence might easily have 
been written in the eighteenth century, word for word, as it 
stands. Apparently there was some confusiofi between “ offices 
of confidence ” and “ ministers of confidence,” since additional 
ministers were often summoned on the strength of their special 
prestige or experience. Newcastle, for instance, was a " minister 
of confidence ” and a member of the Inner Cabinet in 1765 when 
holding the sinecure office of Lord Privy Seal, while Pitt led his 
ministry from the same office. Lord Hardwicke was a member 
of the Inner Cabinet from 1757 to 1762 without holding any 
office at all. The exact status of the Inner Cabinet and its 
responsibility to the Cabinet as a whole is still a matter of dispute. 
Much depended on the business and the personality of the minis- 



ters, but the assent of the Cabinet as a whole was quite often 
assumed without, any elfort being made to obtain it. In any 
case, the Cabinet owed no responsibility to the electorate. Side 
by side with this curious double Cabinet was another body of 
special interest known as the “ Inner ” or " Secret ” Committee 
of the Council, meaning the Privy Council. This body was 
analogous to the Inner Cabinet but included persons who were 
Privy Councillors though not necessarily ministers. It was 
especially useful in war and bears a strong resemblance to the 
present-day Committee of Imperial Defence. Pitt made great 
use of it during the Seven Years War as an instrument of his 
“ system.” The temiifiology used in the eighteenth century was 
so casual that it is sometimes difficult to distinguish meetings of 
the Inner Cabinet and meetings of the Inner Committee. Both 
alike wefe unofficial bodies which developed empirically and 
differed in character from time to time according to the tastes 
of their users. Reports were made to the King and important 
decisions were often recorded in words, but no official minutes 
were kept and neither body had any official status. Nor for 
that matter did the Cabinet ever have official minutes or a 
Secretariat till Mr. Lloyd George introduced them both in 1916. 
This interesting combination of casual conservatism with the 
evolution of an efficient technique is a typically British con¬ 
tribution to the art of government. 8 

" If you aspire to fame in the House, you must make yourself 
a master of its precedents and orders.” Thus had Governor 
Pitt written to his son Robert nearly twenty years before, and 
William Pitt following the same advice made no attempt to 
intervene in the debates for more than a year after Iks election, 
although he once Hcted as teller for the opposition in a division. 
At this time he appears to have been regarded as something of 
a dark horse, though inferior in talents to his friend George 
Lyttelton. 

His chance came at last in the spring of 1736 on the marriage 
of Frederick Prince of Wales to the Princess Augusta of Saxe- 
Gotha. Frederick had been agitating to be allowed to marry 
for nearly two years as he was anxious to have heirs and possess 
a separate establishment. Now his request had at last been 
granted, though his bride had been chosen for him by the King 
in the most arbitrary fashion. No jointure was set aside for 
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the Princess nor any fixed provision made for her and the Prince 
in the civil list., They were entirely dependent on an allowance 
of £50,000 from the King liable to be reduced or withdrawn at 
any moment. Nevertheless the Prince’s marriage was felt by 
his friends the " Patriots ” to be something of a triumph, especi¬ 
ally as it was against the advice of Walpole. Moreover, by 
producing heirs it would defeat the Queen’s ambitions for her 
second son, William Duke of Cumberland. In Parliament all 
reference to the marriage was boycotted by the King’s orders, 
but the Patriots determined to move a loyal and dutiful address 
of congratulation to the Throne. It was a well-timed stroke of 
supreme insolence. On 29 April 1736, two days after the wed¬ 
ding, Pulteney moved the address in the House of Commons 
and was supported by Lyttelton and followed by "Pitt Rising 
for the first time in the midst of a tense and agitated assembly, 
Pitt proceeded to let loose a stream of impertinent sarcasms 
cloaked in phrases of obsequious humility. 

“ However great, Sir, the joy of the public may be, and 
great undoubtedly it is, in receiving this benefit from His Majesty, 
it must be inferior to that high satisfaction which he himself 
enjoys' in bestowing it. If I may be allowed to suppose that 
anything in a Royal mind can transcend the pleasure of gratifying 
the earnest wishes of a loyal people, it can only be the tender, 
paternal delight of indulging the most dutiful application, the 
most humble request of a submissive and obedient son. . . . 
The marriage of a Prince of Wales, Sir, has always been a matter 
of the highest importance to the public welfare, to present^, to 
future generations. But at no time (if a character at once 
amiable and respectable can embellish and even dignify the 
elevated rank of a Prince of Wales) has it beerf'a more important, 
a dearer consideration than this day. Were it not a sort of 
presumption to follow so great a personage through his hours 
of retirement, to view him in the milder light of domestic life, 
we should find him engaged in the noble exercise of humanity, 
benevolence, and every social virtue. ... I have been led to 
say this much of His Royal Highness’ character, because it is 
the consideration of that character which above all things enforces 
the justice and goodness of His Majesty in the measure now 
before us—a measure which the nation thought could never be 
taken too soon, because it brings with it the promise of an addi- 


. tional strength to the Protestant Succession in His Majesty’s 
illustrious and Royal House. The spirit of liberty dictated that 
succession, the same spirit now rejoices in the prospect of its 
being perpetuated to latest posterity.” 

Then after a graceful reference to the royal bride, “ Such, 
Sir, is the marriage for which our most humble acknowledgments 
are due to His Majesty. May it afford the comfort of seeing the 
Royal Family, numerous as, I thank God, it is, still growing and 
rising up in a third generation ! A family, Sir, which I most 
earnestly hope may be as immortal as those liberties and that 
constitution which they came to maintain. Sir, I am heartily 
for the motion.” a 

Read on paper the speech certainly “ is just as empty and 
wordy as„a maiden speech on such an occasion might be expected 
to be,” a judgpaent agreed upon by several historians other than 
Macaulay. But forcibly declaimed by the greatest orator of the 
century in phrases of pompous formality, yet pulsating with 
every imaginable inflection of obsequious scorn and grovelling 
truculence, it became a masterpiece of innuendo, spoken with 
the deliberate wish to insult the King and provoke his ministers. 
The biting references to the King’s “ paternal delight ” in indulg¬ 
ing his loving son, to the “ measure which the nation thought 
could never be taken too soon,” and to the glorious future en¬ 
visaged for Frederick and his offspring as upholders of “the 
spirit of liberty " and the Protestant Succession, must have been 
heard respectively with delight and indignation. To Walpole 
and the ministers the motion in itself was irritating, but a speech 
sucn as this, coming as the maiden effort of a new member under 
thirty years of age, was absolutely inexcusable, the more so as 
it was proof against any sort of parliamentary reply. One reply 
at least, however, was open to them and with a curt phrase as 
to the need for muzzling “ this terrible cornet of horse ” Walpole 
gave orders for the orator to be dismissed from the Army at the 
end of the session. 

Pitt at once became the Patriots’ martyr. That summer he 
drove about the southern counties in a one-horse chaise, un¬ 
attended by a servant, as a demonstration of poverty suffered 
in the public cause, and was acclaimed at towns and villages 
where the opposition had interest. Lyttelton and Lord Corn- 
bury presented him with poems composed for the occasion. 10 
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aversion to a minister, that minister would be the most wretched 
of creatures if he did not cashier him.” As a defence of the 
supremacy of civil over military authority this was sound sense, 
though it hardly accorded with Walpole’s own habit of dispensing 
military patronage in return for “ meddling with affairs of State ” 
on the government side. 11 

During the autumn of 1737 a fresh crisis arose in the affairs 
of the Royal Family. Frederick and his Princess had been 
forced to live under the King’s roof ever since their marriage, 
without having a house of their own provided for them. Fear¬ 
ing foul play at the time when their first child was about 
to be born, they suddenly left Hampton Court and set out for 
St. James’s Palace, when the Princess was already in labour. 
This caused fm immense sensation and they were forced to leave 
the Palace soon after and thereupon rented Norfolk House in 
St. James’s Square. The King issued an order that members 
of the Prince’s Household and even persons attending his levies 
would be forbidden entrance to the Royal Courts. On this 
several of the Prince’s household resigned, fearing the King’s 
displeasure, whereupon the Prince appointed George Lyttelton 
as his “ Principal Secretary ” and Pitt as one of his three Grooms 
of the Bedchamber, at the respective salaries of £700 and £400 
a year. 

On 4 February 1738 the opposition again moved to reduce 
the army. Pitt rose late in the debate and trotted out the time¬ 
worn argument that a standing army might become a danger to 
political liberty. He was also at' some pains to repudiate the 
suggestion that as a placeman it ill became him to support the 
reduction places. Arguing that those who held places should be 
especially zealou£ of expenditure, he went on, "I am in the 
service of one of the branches of the Royal Family; I think it 
an honour to be so’ ; but I should think otherwise were I not 
as free to give my opinion upon any question which happens 
in this house as I was before I possessed such a place.” Walpole 
on the other hand was directly accused of tampering with the 
morale and prestige of the army by his manipulation of military 
patronage. “ As the law now stands, an old officer who has 
often spilt his blood in the public service may be dismissed and 
reduced, perhaps to a starving condition, at the arbitrary will 
and caprice of a minister.” None of these arguments were really 



sound at the time and were merely advanced as a means of 
baiting Walpole. In the absence of a police force the army 
represented the sole means of maintaining public order or of 
dealing with a Jacobite rebellion. Pitt’s place under Frederick 
was not a place under the government at all, while senior officer -; 
without a private income had only themselves to thank if they 
failed to heed Walpole’s crude but sensible advice. Neverthe¬ 
less, Pitt’s vigour and fluency in debate were undoubtedly a great 
asset to the opposition and in the dispute with Spain now looming 
ahead he was looked upon more and more as the real leader of 
“ Cobham’s Cubs.” 12 

The Spanish problem dated from the Treaty of Utrecht by 
which England was admitted for the first time in history to a 
recognized share in the Spanish colonial trade. Slaves might be 
sent in British ships to the West Indies and Spanish America, 
and in addition one ship might be sent each year for purposes 
of general trade. With these concessions, however, was a clause 
barring all other intercourse with the Spanish colonies, a position 
which British traders had never at any time been willing to 
accept. No sooner, therefore, was the Treaty signed than they 
had begun trading and smuggling in the most provocative 
manner, chiefly under the direction of the notorious South Sea 
Company, whose directors claimed authority for themselves 
independent of the government and even employed the British 
Ambassador at Madrid as their private agent. The Spaniards, 
having protested in vain, covered their colonial waters with 
swarms of guarda costas, who pounced on British ships whether,, 
guilty or innocent, stole their cargoes and treated their crews 
spitefully. It was the old story of the Elizabethan war over 
again, and the government soon found that the opposition and 
many of the mercantile classes were on the traders' side. “ It 
was the undoubted right of British subjects,” so they claimed, 
“ to sail their ships in any part of the seas of America,” which 
harmless phrase, of course, implied illicit trade. Although refus¬ 
ing to produce their account books, the South Sea Company 
put forward immense claims for depredations committed by the 
Spanish guarda costas. Soon the tales of Spanish piracy and 
outrages reached alarming proportions, Captain Jenkins arrived 
in London bearing his ear as evidence of Spanish cruelty, and 
the mobs were excited with stories of " Englishmen in Spanish 
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For the Patriots only one view was possible ; the 
British traders were in the right, the Spaniards were in the wrong, 
and Walpole was a scoundrelly Little-Englander only kept, in 
power by votes of hired placemen. As a man of business Walpole 
knew how difficult it was to make war a paying concern. With 
vivid recollections of the War of the Spanish Succession, recollec¬ 
tions enjoyed by few of his surviving contemporaries, he foresaw 
the exhaustion and debt most likely to result. 

In March 1738 the House of Commons went into committee 
to consider the petitions on Spanish grievances sent in by most 
of the big towns as well as by a host of private traders and ship¬ 
owners. The case for the petitioners was summarized by William 
Murray*, Pith’s once successful rival in the Oxford Latin verse 
competition, and now one of the leading junior counsel. The 
Patriots were Ml for an ultimatum, but Walpole proposed instead 
a temporizing motion and, despite Pitt’s reminder that similar 
measures had proved useless eight years before, carried his 
amendment by forty-seven votes. Thereafter the efforts of the 
opposition flagged and Walpole spent the autumn negotiating 
with Spain, though somewhat hampered by the gravitation of 
Newcastle towards a " patriotic ” viewpoint. By the new year, 
however, a convention was actually drafted promising a moderate 
degree of compensation from Spain and leaving the awkward 
question of definite rights for future settlement. On 8 March 
1739 the convention was before the Hou.se and Pitt attacked it 
with the utmost vehemence, asserting that the compensation 
“Was insufficient and that the Spaniards had no intention what¬ 
ever of yielding any of their obstinate pretensions to exclusive 
rights of trade. It was a fine attacking speech and put the case 
for the English traders in the clearest possible light. The Prince 
is said to have embraced him afterwards in the presence of the 
House. Walpole, however, carried his address of approval for 
the convention and Wyndham, with a futile gesture of disgust, 
led the Tories into secession. 

Pitt’s speech was also remarkable for its references to “ the 
voice of England,” a theme to which he recurred again and again. 
Parliament, he claimed, owing to the choking presence of place¬ 
men, was not what it should be, a truly representative assembly, 
and his real audience, therefore, was outside the House rather 
than within it. 13 



Meanwhile, for all his love of peace, Walpole found himself 
being goaded by his own colleagues into taking a strong line 
against Spain. Fresh ships were sent to reinforce the Medi¬ 
terranean and West: Indies stations, with the result that the 
Spaniards refused to sign the convention and war was declared 
in October 1739. The opposition, with the Tories back in their 
places, vainly attempted to carry a motion that no peace should 
be made until Spain agreed to abandon the right of searching 
slaps suspected of illicit trade. This was, of course, an amazing 
demand and one which Pitt later acknowledged to be quite 
impossible of attainment “ unless Spain should be brought so 
low as to give us a carle blanche.” 

Wyndham died in June 1740, leaving the Tories hopelessly 
divided, while Carteret and Pulteney, realizing that they them¬ 
selves would be called upon to conduct the war if Walpole fell, 
began to let their patriotism discreetly cool down. Lord Chester¬ 
field now took the lead amongst the extremist section of the 
Patriots. When Parliament met the Duke of Argyll rose to 
attack the King’s speech before the loyal Address could be moved 
and with the King still in the Chamber, while in the Commons 
Pitt and Lyttelton were " very warm ” against it. Nevertheless 
the Address was carried in both Houses, and when on 13 February 
1741 the opposition moved an address of their own to the King 
begging him to dismiss Walpole from his services for ever, they 
were ignominiously defeated through the last-minute defection 
of the Tories. Pitt, in a speech full of abuse and bombast, 
accused Walpole of loading England with debts and taxes and'' 
ruining her trade and national prestige. Walpole defended him¬ 
self with cynical humour, jeering at the Patriots as mushrooms 
grown up in the night. “ It is but refusing to gratify an un¬ 
reasonable or an insolent demand, and up starts a Patriot.” 14 

On 10 March 1741 the government presented a bill for man¬ 
ning the Navy, as was usual at the commencement of a war. 
Pitt opposed it in a speech which, although wildly extravagant 
in its arguments, was nevertheless a splendid debating effort. 
After expatiating on the cruelties of the bill " as one yet un¬ 
known amongst the most savage nations,” he was gravely 
reproved by Horace Walpole, Sir Robert’s brother, for uttering 
such “ formidable sounds and furious declamations ” with such 
" vehement gesture and theatrical emotion,” and advised to 
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have recourse to “ such as have had more opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge and more successful methods of communi¬ 
cating their sentiments.” 

Apparently the rules of the House were somewhat leniently 
applied, for Pitt at once rose to make a brilliant impromptu reply: 

“ The atrocious crime of being a young man, which the honour¬ 
able gentleman has with such spirit and decency charged upon 
me, I shall neither attempt to palliate or deny, but content myself 
with wishing that I may be one of those whose follies may cease 
with their youth, and not of that number who are ignorant in 
spite of experience. . . . But youth is not my only crime! I 
have been accused of acting a theatrical part. A theatrical part 
may either imply some peculiarities of gesture, or a dissimulation 
of my real sentiments, and the adoption of the opinions and 
language of another man. . . . 

“ In the first sense, the charge is too trifling to be confuted, 
and deserves only to be mentioned that it may be despised. . . . 

“I am at liberty like every other man to choose my own 
language. ... If any man shall, by charging me with theatrical 
behaviour, imply that I utter any sentiments but my own, I 
shall treat him as a calumniator and a villain ; nor shall any 
protection shelter him from the treatment he deserves. I 'shall 
on such an occasion, without scruple, trample upon all those 
forms with which wealth and dignity entrench themselves nor 
shall anything but age restrain my resentment, age, which always 
brings one privilege, that of being insolent and supercilious 
•without punishment. ’' 

He continued to descant on zeal and patriotism in a highly 
personal tone until Thomas Winnington, rising horn the Treasury 
Bench, called him to order in words of even greater violence, 
but only to be met with the stinging retort that “ Order may 
sometimes be broken by passion or inadvertency, but will hardly 
be re-established by a monitor like this, who cannot govern his 
own passion while he is restraining the impetuosity of others.” - 5 

After this effort it was clear that Pitt was the kind of speaker 
who could not be put down by mere sarcasm and invective. 
He was now an experienced debater, proof against the interrup¬ 
tions, questions, protests and points of order by which inexperi¬ 
enced and timid speakers are sometimes embarrassed. Pitt, 
moreover, had gained the ear of the House, a far more difficult 


tiring. Many members make speeches which are reasonable 
enough but attract no attention. The other members are bored, 
lean back, shuffle their feet and tiptoe about whispering to their 
friends. A low buzz of conversation is heard and the member 
speaking is ignored. Members get up and go out and the House 
is left almost deserted. Such is the situation in our own day. 
Members know that other members wish to work off their speeches 
but have no wish to hear these efforts brought to birth. To 
command the rigid attention of a full House on every occasion 
is a very difficult feat for a back-bencher and sometimes even 
for a minister. In Pitt’s day, with the country gentlemens 
spreading themselves on the benches to exchange gossip or enjoy 
an after-dinner nap, it must have been more difficult still. 

There are several accounts of him as he appeared to the House 
at this time, tall, slight, with a long neck, thin features and 
hooked nose, supremely self-possessed, very elegant and courtly, 
with a magnificent voice, capable of every modulation pf key 
and tone, brilliant eyes and an amazing capacity for facial 
expression and declamatory gesture. Rising in the midst of 
paunchy squires, hardened ministers and indifferent placemen, 
he must have seemed a strange and awe-inspiring figure. Though 
scarcely thirty he was already a politician of the first rank ; soon 
he was to become a statesman. 

Attention was now centred on the general election held in 
May 1741. As usual, Thomas Pitt was very much to the fore 
collecting supporters for the Prince’s party in the Devon and 
Cornish boroughs. Corporations had to be sounded, flattered 
and feasted, absentees inquired after, sick persons interviewed 
in bed, freeholders who had left the district but still had votes 
traced to their new abodes, and careful attention paid to the 
susceptibilities of the dissenters. 

Walpole’s majority dwindled to almost nothing and Pitt was 
again returned for Old Sarum. Chesterfield was very sanguine 
about domestic politics. “Our minority in this Parliament is 
so considerable,” he told Lyttelton, “ that I think it can hardly 
be called a minority.” But Pitt, writing to Chesterfield, was 
depressed. “ I think, with your Lordship, the scene abroad a 
most gloomy one.” 18 

So far the war had yielded disappointing results. Walpole 
disliked it and showed very little initiative, while such as he did 
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show was hampered either by the tactics of the opposition or 
the intrigues of his own Cabinet. The ministers had a choice 
of attacking Spain either an Europe or the West Indies. They 
chose the West Indies', sent- out Admiral Vernon to “ commit 
all sorts of hostilities against the Spaniards in such manner as 
you shall find most proper,” and were quite dumbfounded when 
he captured Porto Bello and Chagres and then blamed them for 
giving him such an inferior force. Despite his warnings about 
the dangers of land operations, they next sent out a large body 
of ill-trained troops to attack Cartagena. Combined operations 
were begun, but heavy sickness and the proximity of a strong 
neutral squadron belonging to France forced the expedition to 
withdraw. Iq, Europe no proper blockades were established: 
squadrons. froi&-Cadiz and Ferrol sailed to the West Indies while 
others from Ca&iz and Carthagena (Spain) reached Toulon. The 
War of the Austrian Succession had already begun and the Franco- 
Spanish force at Toulon was being used to attack the Imperial 
territories in Italy. By the famous Pragmatic Sanction the chief 
European rulers had agreed to recognize the claims of the Em¬ 
peror's only daughter, Maria Theresa, to her father’s dominions. 
But on his death the Elector of Bavaria claimed the dominions 
and the Imperial Crown, while Frederic the Great of Prussia 
swiftly invaded Silesia, and other German rulers made ready to 
obtain a “ rake-off.” France, eager to weaken the Hapsburgs, 
openly supported the Elector of Bavaria and worked hard to 
stir up the German states. Central Europe was about to become 
a? vast war area. 

For England the war was a matter of the deepest concern. 
George II besides being King of England was also Elector of 
Hanover, and in each country he possessed a separate body of 
ministers. Hanover .was his home, the hereditary possession of 
his ancestors, a possession for which he had the deepest affection 
and which he was never tired of visiting. In Hanover he felt 
at home, whereas in England he felt abroad. In Hanover he 
was the father of his people, in England he was merely a person 
of convenience, introduced by the Whigs to keep out the Jacobite 
Pretender. In Hanover he was an absolute ruler, in England 
his policy was arranged for him by his ministers, who also saw 
to the spending of his civil list. In Hanover, moreover, he was 
regarded as something of a god, while in England he was not 


only flouted by opposition lords but had to sit inactive while 
his intimate family affairs were exposed to open ridicule in " that 
damned House of Commons ” by impertinent jackanapes like 
Pitt. Having decided in his capacity of Elector to support the 
claims of Maria Theresa, he also decided in his capacity of King 
that England must support his continental policy; “ my German 
business,” in fact. Actually there was a good deal of sense in 
his argument. The one-time Spanish Netherlands were now 
under Austrian rule, but far removed from Austria and next 
door to France, so that they were certain to be invaded. Yet 
was it not a cardinal point in British policy that the ports of 
the Rhine must not fall into the French hands? The French 
had no Channel port capable of holding a battle ..fleet, ‘but with 
Antwerp in their hands an invasion of England/would be easy. 
France, therefore, must be resisted by England, and' how better 
than with Hanover as an ally ? 

In the early stages of the continental war some effort was 
made to prevent a general conflict, by keeping up the, curious 
fiction that England and France were not really at war with, 
each other, but were acting as auxiliaries on behalf of the rival 
claimants to the Empire. Meanwhile, apart from the dual 
problem of Hanover and the Netherlands which was bound 
eventually to force them into direct conflict, a third war broke 
out in Europe involving France and England. This war was 
really an extension of the War of the Austrian Succession and 
was concerned with the Spanish attempt to seize. Parma and 
Milan from Austria on behalf of Don Philip. Here was a threat 
to the balance of power in the Mediterranean which England 
felt bound to resist, and when by the Treaty of Fontainebleau 
in 1743 Spain obtained direct French aid, the stage was set for 
a full-dress naval war in Europe involving all three states. 
Thus England’s colonial war with Spain became gradually merged 
in the general war in Europe, with Hanover, the Austrian Nether¬ 
lands and the French navy as the chief connecting links. 

Parliament met in December 1741 with the opposition in 
fighting trim. Walpole was to be disgraced and punished as 
well as driven from office. What fun it would be to revive the 
old machinery of impeachment ancj attainder, and load the 
odious minister with the guilt of every set-back in the last ten 
years and watch him beg for mercy in Westminster Hall! But 


unfortunately for the extremists Walpole had long ago foreseen 
this possibility and was already engaged in working behind the 
scenes to secure his safe and honourable retirement. After a 
fierce debate on the state of the nation and the conduct of the 
war, 17 he was finally beaten on a petition about a disputed elec¬ 
tion, and resigned office in February 1742. To the disgust of 
the Patriots, he was immediately succeeded as First Lord of the 
Treasury by Lord Wilmington, late President of the Council, 
while the Exchequer, which he had also held, was given to 
Sandys, an opposition leader. Wilmington's old office was given 
to Lord Harrington, one of the Secretaries of State, who was in 
turn replaced by the Patriot, Lord Carteret, while Pulteney, the 
brilliant and persuasive Pulteney, the Patriots’ champion, allowed 
himself to be bought off with the promise of an earldom. This 
judicious reshuffle drew the teeth of the opposition. They could 
not attack the new government direct, since it now included their 
ex-leaders, while enough of the “ old gang ” were left in office 
to ensure that any ministerial attack on Walpole’s administration 
would be hopelessly compromised. 

The key man in making these arrangements was Thomas 
Pelham-Holles, Duke of Newcastle, who kept his place as Secre¬ 
tary of State. Having been in touch with the opposition leaders, 
he was able to act as a buffer to lessen the shock of his leader's 
fall. He was now forty-nine, had held office as Secretary of 
State for eighteen years, and was destined to become Pitt’s most 
important political associate. Apart from having a good know¬ 
ledge of finance and foreign affairs, Newcastle’s real ability lay 
in parliamentary “ management.” Though fearful of taking a 
decision and slow jn giving it effect, he never seemed to tire, 
politics being his sole occupation. He also possessed the priceless 
gift of being able to give his close attention to several problems 
at once. Unlike Pitt, however, he could not and would not 
select the most important problems and leave the rest till later. 
On the contrary, the filling up of a job as Tide-waiter under the 
Customs at £35 a year or of “ Closet-Keeper for providing Table- 
linen for the Chaplains in Ordinary to His Majesty ” at £18 5 s. 
a year, plus £13 “ to him for washing the same,” gave Newcastle 
just as much anxiety and pleasure as the appointment of an 
ambassador or the elevation of a peer. Why ? Not because the 
Tide-waiter or the Closet-Keeper really mattered at all, but 
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because their appointment involved " obliging ” the person or 
persons who recommended them for the job and of “ disobliging ” 
all the rest. Thus if Mr. A could be successfully installed as 
Cashier to the Commissioners of Hawkers and Pedlars, My Lord 
B, Sir George C and General D might be induced to support the 
Government candidate at Xchester and to withdraw their opposi¬ 
tion to the petition of the freeholders of Yminster for enclosing 
some common land and making a turnpike road. Newcastle 
was absolutely honest, never took a bribe, beggared himself in 
the royal service, and refused a pension. Nevertheless he became 
a symbol for political jobbery. By nature timid and irresolute, 
he was blown this way and that by every change of opinion, and 
though a shrewd judge of public affairs and an e-xcelleht parlia¬ 
mentary tactician, he always appeared to live in sCstate of " coax¬ 
ing, fawning and slobbering, embracing and everhkissing, promis¬ 
ing and paying all with the same base coin of cozenage.’' 

Luckily Newcastle possessed a lifelong friend and adviser 
with more robust common sense than himself. This was P hili p, 
Earl of Hardwicke, the Lord Chancellor, a great and humane 
judge, though liable to exhibit all the typical defects of the 
lawyer-statesman. When acting together Newcastle and Hard¬ 
wicke made a very useful pair and were jointly responsible for 
the leadership of the orthodox Whig party during the next 
twenty years after Walpole’s fall. By their humanity, wisdom 
and caution Walpole was able to make his retirement unmolested, 
and thus a new precedent was created for the procedure to be 
adopted in future on the fall of a great minister, a precedent in 
tune with the more peaceful and civilized feelings of the age. 
Quite apart from the Whig leaders a more exalted personage had 
already decided that the ex-minister must not be persecuted. 
Unwilling to let Walpole play the part of Strafford to his own 
Charles I, the King himself refused to allow the Patriots to 
“ storm the closet.” It was largely for this reason that very 
few of the extremists obtained office. Walpole was created Earl 
of Orford immediately he resigned and continued to be employed 
as the King’s private political adviser. 

I he heat of the battle was now over ” and the vanquished 
were picnicking with a few selected victors, while Pitt and his 
friends were left to cool themselves on the deserted battlefield.” 18 

The extremist element, however, was not to be put off so 


easily and, on 9 March 1742, Lord Limerick moved in the Commons 
lor the appointment of a secret committee to inquire into all 
Walpole's governmental activities during the last twenty years. 

Pitt introduced a new note into the debate. Hitherto Wal¬ 
pole had been the arch-enemy, but this could no longer be 
accepted as the whole truth. The King must also be held 
responsible and made to feel that the odious minister might be 
regarded as not far removed from the line of “ royal favourites ” 
represented by Buckingham, Gaveston and the Despencers. 
Pitt began his speech by attacking Walpole’s conduct on every 
conceivable subject which had arisen since 1721 (when Pitt was 
himself thirteen) and emphasizing the function of Parliament as 
“ the Grand Inquest of the Nation.” 

” The yoke .of this House was formerly, I grant, and always 
ought to be the*, voice of the people. If new Parliaments were 
more frequent, and few placemen, and no pensioners admitted, 
it would be still. ... It is said by some gentlemen that by this 
inquiry we shall be in danger of discovering the secrets of our 
government to our enemies. This argument, Sir, proving too 
much, proves nothing. If it were admitted it would always 
have been, and its admission for ever will be an argument against 
our inquiring into any affair in which our government can be 
supposed to be concerned.” 

After heavy censures on Walpole for his treatment of the 
South Sea Company’s affairs, the civil list was stated to be in 
arrears, a situation “ inconsistent with the honour and dignity 
of the Crown.” 

This was followed by a detailed criticism of foreign policy, 
emphasizing Walpole’s complacent attitude towards Hanover. 

“ Sir, we have been brought upon a dangerous precipice; 
and shall we trust to be led safely off by the same guide who 
led us on ? Sir, it is impossible for him to lead us off. Sir, it is 
impossible for us to get off, without first recovering the confidence 
of our ancient allies, which formerly we possessed. This we 
cannot do, so long as they suppose that our councils are influenced 
by our late minister; and this they will suppose so long as he 
has access to the King’s closet.” 19 

Although the opposition had now a slight majority in the 
Commons, the motion was lost by two votes largely owing to the 
discreet absence of Pulteney. A fortnight later Lord Limerick 
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tried again after being wisely persuaded by Pulteney to confine 
his motion to the last ten years of Walpole’s regime. Pitt again 
supported the motion in a speech which was far more ably 
reasoned than on the previous occasion. .Although, as he pointed 
out, the minister might not say in so many words that places 
were awarded according to the way men voted in Parliament 
or at elections, yet if the minister made a point of only rewarding 
those who voted for the government and of actually dismissing 
those who voted against, then " it will have the same effect as 
if he openly declares it.” The right to prefer or cashier officers 
in the army is part of the King’s prerogative, and when a minister 
abuses the use of it he must be answerable to Parliament. Refer¬ 
ring once more to the civil list, "It is inconsistent'with the 
honour of this nation that the King should stphd indebted to 
his servants and tradesmen who may be ruined by delay of 
payment.” Parliament votes the King’s revenue, and must, of 
course, supply any deficiency " if the provisions we have made 
should be lavished or misapplied.” But nevertheless those " who 
have occasioned the deficiency must be discovered and pun¬ 
ished.” If public money has been used to corrupt votes at 
elections and " if the civil list is in debt, it affords reason to 
presume that some part of the revenue has, under the pretence of 
secret service money, been applied to this infamous purpose.” 20 

This time the motion was carried by seven votes and a com¬ 
mittee of scrutiny was set up to examine the 500-odd lists which 
each member was allowed to send in, naming the twenty-one 
persons he wished to sit on the secret committee of inquiry. 
The committee of scrutiny took twenty-three hours of unbroken 
work to examine the lists and in the end Pitt was declared a 
member. Right at the start, however, the committee found 
themselves obstructed by the Treasury officials who refused to 
answer delicate questions and by the King who refused permission 
for the details of secret service expenditure to be disclosed. All 
they could discover was that the total secret service expenditure 
had recently increased. They then hit on the idea of introducing 
a bill to indemnify witnesses for giving evidence liable to in¬ 
criminate themselves or others. But the bill was heavily 
defeated in the Lords through the good sense of Carteret and 
Hardwicke, and Parliament was prorogued before the committee 
could draft a report. Next autumn when the House met, feeling 


Pitt had taken Ills work on the committee very seriously, 
l there are a mass of notes about it together with copies and 
imaries of evidence amongst his papers. It is clear that at 



; time he fully believed in Walpole's guilt, though in later 
,rs he freely acknowledged his worth . 21 Pitt’s real enemy . 
5 the system rather than the man. In this he differed entirely 
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from the majority of his supporters. “ Patriots *’ might echo 
his complaints about Walpole’s election bribery and misuse of 
patronage, but in reality they were themselves expectant place¬ 
men and itching to dip a hand in the till. It was because Pitt 
really believed in his own arguments that he was .led by logical 
stages to attadi.. such an importance to the part flayed in the 
Walpolxan -System by the King. 





FROM FRONDEUR TO STATESMAN 


Pitt was now! acknowledged as a slayer of tyrants. His terrible 
invective had hastened Walpole’s fall and he was the only member 
of the opposition who could be relied on to make a really good 
speech against the King’s First Minister. Meanwhile men of 
weight and experience like Cobham, Hardwicke and Chesterfield 
must have be6n asking themselves where it would-fall end. What 
was his real lobject in delivering these ferocious " Pittics,” as 
young Horacle Walpole aptly called them ? Was he simply 
kicking up a row in order to be bought off with a sinecure ? 
What was hi^ price and would the King ever consent to pay it ? 
Then again h- crusade for clean politics and making Parliament 
the true mouthpiece of the nation, that was all very well in its 
way and quite good as propaganda, but he could hardly keep it 
up much longer if he meant to take office himself. Yet each 
time he spoke he seemed to lay more and more stress on this 
particular point, until one almost gained the impression that he 
really believejd in it. If he had demanded an increase of royal 
power at the' expense of Parliament it would have been under ¬ 
standable enough. That was the Tory plan. But Parliament 
as the true yoice of the nation ! What did he mean ? Such 
were the typical comments and questions which must have been 
circulating amongst public men as they discussed Pitt’s career 
over their port or while sipping the Bath waters. 

So far Pitf had had no chance of developing his genius in a 
constructive manrfer, he was simply a magnificent frondeur, 
endowed with ( a fine presence and startling powers of declamation, 
used almost j xclusively for the purpose of making trouble. 
Of his private' life at this time we know very little, so little in fact 
that Lord Rosebery’s image of the “ opaque fog of mystery ” 
might be applied with better reason to his first forty years. When 
Parliament wals in session he lived in rooms in Cork Street, Bur¬ 
lington Garden ’ while some of his spare time was spent in attend- 
I 60 






radrtce on the Prince of Wales at Clifden. During the summer 
months he visited Stowe, Wotton the home of the Grenvilles, 
and Hagley the home of the Lytteltons. Outside this circle he 
was also invited by Lady Suffolk to Marble Hill, by Lord Bathurst 
to Cirencester, by Lord Cornbury to Cornbury, and by Cornbury’s 
sister, the Duchess of Queensberry, to Amesbury. He was also 
on excellent terms with the opposition poets and publicity men 
such as Shenstone, Thomson and Glover, as well as with Pope. 
His conversation was considered stimulating and full of wit, and 
when not suffering from gout he was the best of company. 

Back once more in Parliament at the close of 1742, Pitt looked 
round for his next tyrant and at once found him in Carteret. 
Pitt had a mistrusted his intentions even before he betrayed the 
opposition and«iccepted office, and had warned the Prince against 
him. 1 W&lpold was a man of few words and little pretensions to 
learning. He always spoke to the point and avoided quoting 
Homer, being mainly interested in finance. Carteret on the 
other hand was a man of culture, reputed to know the whole 
Greek Testament by heart and able to speak fluent French and 
German. He was a magnificent speaker, persuasive, witty and 
learned, and his special interest was foreign affairs. Walpole 
had loathed the war and acted towards it as a kind of King Log. 
Carteret revelled in the diplomacy of the war and tried to act 
like King Stalk. Within a few weeks of taking ^office he had 
reduced his leader Wilmington to the position of a cypher and 
though only Secretary of State had made himself complete master 
of Che Cabinet. One of the chief grievances against Walpole's 
foreign policy was that he had clung to the idea of a French 
alliance, following the view current at the time )of George I’s 
accession when the new dynasty in England and thl new Regency 
Government in France required each other’s lielp ’to nurse them 
through their mutual infancy. From the British point of view 
there had been a good deal to be said for this policy, since it 
deprived the Jacobites of French help. Now, however, times 
were changed and Carteret was all for treating France as our 
old and principal enemy and Austria as our olo and principal 
alty. He wished, that is to say, to resurrect the old Whig “ sys¬ 
tem ” of the Grand Alliance favoured in the reigns of William III 
and Queen Anne. 

At the start of the war Austria was heavily defeated by 
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i and a large part of Silesia was overrun. Meanwhile 
Walpole had decided in a half-hearted manner to subsidize 
Maria Theresa and had also promised to hire for her some 
Danish and Hessian troops. But on the approach of a French 
army to invade Hanover, George II in his capacity of Elector 
declared himself neutral, while a second French army swept 
towards Vienna. Maria Theresa, menaced by both Prussia 
and France as well as by Bavaria, was in a desperate situation. 
At this stage the French missed their chance, the Austrians drove 
them back and recovered part of Silesia from Prussia, while 
Carteret took charge of British policy. Hastily increasing Maria 
Theresa’s subsidy from £300,000 to £500,000, he persuaded her 
to sign the Treaty of Breslau with Frederic the Gre^t, thite leaving 
her free to concentrate on fighting France. Frederic, .moreover, 
unwilling to see France obtain too strong a grip tm tlfe German 
states, now signed a defensive alliance with George II in his 
capacity of Elector of Hanover. This was followed by a remark¬ 
able feat of royal book-keeping, for George having secured Prus¬ 
sian aid for Hanover immediately increased his Hanoverian army 
by 16,000 men, whom he then hired from Hanover in his capacity 
of King of England at the expense of the English taxpayer. 
Still acting as King of England, he also hired 6,000 Hessians, 
then added 16,000 British troops and concentrated the total force 
of 38,000 for |i campaign in the Netherlands under the supreme 
command of Lord Stair. The Dutch were also to send troops 
and Stair preoared for a drive at Paris. Under cover of these 
bold strokes Saxony and other German states were to be weeded 
into a grand alliance against France while Carteret crossed the 
Channel in person to concert plans with the Dutch. All the 
arrangements were . made with the King's warm approval, 
delighted at finding an English minister so active in his German 
business. 

When Parliament met in November 1742, Pitt and his friends 
attacked the new government with unsparing violence. In any 
case they objected to the employment of an army in Flanders, 
but their reasoning on this issue was completely overshadowed 
by their agitation against the “ infamous job of the Hanoverian 
troops.” If the British force was too small to act alone) why 
must the British taxpayer be saddled with paying the whole 
cost of the King’s German soldiery ? Even the most cursory 




study of the diplomatic and political correspondence of ihls 
time will convince the reader that the Hanoverians played only 
a very minor part in the war considered as a whole. But in 
Parliament the Patriots could talk of little else. Ignoring the 
broader issues of strategy and politics, they concentrated so much 
attention on this particular issue that very soon the Hanoverians 
became more hated than the enemy. In the House of Lords 
Carteret defended himself ably, but in the Commons William 
Murray, now Solicitor-General, was utterly cowed by Pitt’s 
crushing denunciation of his maiden speech as a minister. Had 
the allied army scored some immediate success, the opposition 
would have been silenced, but owing to the extieme caution of 
the Dutch the army had remained the whole year inactive at 
Ghent. * 

“ The troops of Hanover whom we are now expected to pay,” 
declared Pitt, “ marched into the Low Countries, Sir, where they 
still remain. They marched to the place most d stant from the 
enemy, least in danger of an attack, and most stidngly fortified, 
had an attack been designed. They have, therefore, no other 
claim to be paid, than that they left their own country for a 
place of greater security. ... It is now apparent, Sir, that this 
powerful, this great, this mighty nation, is considered only as a 
province to a despicable Electorate.” 2 

From this moment the sacrifice of British to Hanoverian 
interests became the keynote of Pitt’s attack.and one that 
brought him more and more into direct conflict fvith the King. 
It «also raised a strategic problem which even ir the twentieth 
century is still a source of heated discussion. According to the 
traditional Whig view, the best means of denying the occupation 
of Flanders and the Rhine Delta to France was t|y giving direct 
aid to our continental allies in the form of troop and subsidies. 
This was the “ old system,” sanctified by Marlbtrian traditions 
and now made doubly necessary by the mew linl with Hanover 
and the steady weakening of the Dutch. It wis substantially 
the same point of view which had governed tie despatch of 
troops to Flanders in the time of Queen Eizabeth. More 
recently, through the influence of the Tories, i contradictory 
view had been gaining ground which decried th* deference paid 


to allied interests and demanded greater efforts 


the naval and 


colonial sphere. Instead of allowing ourselves f> be drawn into 




defending Holland or paying money to defend Austria we should 
exploit France’s embarrassment with continental operations by 
seizing her colonies and merchant ships. This was the essence 
of the " blue-water ” theory, so brilliantly though one-sidedly 
expressed by Swift in his Conduct of the Allies. Even in Queen 
Anne’s time it was not really a new doctrine, being much the 
same as that advocated by Sir Francis Drake and the Elizabethan 
imperialists. To the Tories every British soldier and every 
British pound sent to the continent was a sheer waste, dictated 
by a tenderness for the Whig King’s “ despicable Electorate.” 
In practice eighteenth-century strategy represented a compromise 
between these- two doctrines. Naval and colonial operations 
nearly always necessitated “ containing operations#” in Europe, 
while European wars nearly always produced repercussions in 
the colonial sphere and involved naval operations/ Carteret and 
Newcastle, brought up in the Whig tradition, were firm continent- 
alists though genuinely keen on naval and colonial enterprise. 
Pitt, with his family tradition of East Indian and colonial trade 
together with lis Tory sympathies, was at this time an uncom¬ 
promising navaiist. He had no use for “ containing operations " 
on the continent of Europe, and advocated rigid concentration 
on colonial anc maritime objects. Although too extreme to be 
altogether sourd, this view was not wholly unjustified as a correc¬ 
tive to the King’s bias in favour of a purely continental war. 
In the King’s dew " my German business ” was all that mattered, 
colonial and nfaritime objects being of only minor importance. 
To him Amerca and India were mere outlying estates situated 
in “ barbarous parts ” and acquired by English adventurers in 
whose filibusteing activities he took little interest. 

Pitt took tl'e view that an English king must be in sympathy 
with English fspirations. He Wst have " an English heart.” 
Putting aside he general merits of “ containing operations ” as 
such it was iitolerable that the King should influence English 
policy solely hr the ultimate benefit of Hanover. Very soon 
“ my German business ” would become the major object of 
the war, the tiil would wag the dog, and blood and treasure 
would be pourd out by England, to give temporary security to 
a small section of European territory having no natural means 
of defence. Asjthe campaign continued, moreover, it became 
clear that the Iyng had no intention of sanctioning Lord Stair’s 
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plan for a direct invasion of France (an English object) but 
wished instead to use the allied army in Germany for co-operation 
with Austria. So far France and England had not yet declared 
war, both states continuing the agreeable fiction that they were 
only acting as auxiliaries on behalf of their respective claimants 
to the Imperial Dominions. 

In the spring of 1743 Stair led the allied troops south-east 
towards Frankfort, much hampered by the intransigence of the 
Austrian generals and conflicting orders from the King. In the 
summer George crossed to Hanover and took command in person, 
much to Stair's disgust. Thereafter the campaign became dis¬ 
astrous and on 27 June the King was caught in a trap at Det- 
tingen. Straight ahead lay a French army strongly posted, on 
his right, were thickly wooded slopes, on his left an unfordable 
river across which French guns placed at right angles were 
already enfilading his left flank, while in rear a second French 
army was marching to close the only gap. He himself had no 
position he could defend and no supplies. Following Stair’s 
advice, he decided to attack the French troops in front and after 
much confusion succeeded in deploying his own troops into line, 
whereupon the French left their strong position and advanced to 
meet him. At this stage his horse bolted, carrying him ignomin- 
iously to the rear. Returning on foot, the King placed himself, 
sword in hand, in front of the infantry of the line, remarking that 
he could trust his legs not to run away. What followed is a 
classic instance of victory going to those who make the least 
fnfstakes. So far the King had made every mistake possible, 
but the French by advancing to meet him had fallen into con¬ 
fusion. The British, Hanoverian and Hessian infantry behaved 
with the utmost valour and the French were driven from the 
field. Stair had saved the battle but the victory was the King’s. 3 

Wilmington died a few weeks after Dettingen and on Wal¬ 
pole’s advice the King appointed Henry Pelham, the Duke of 
Newcastle's brother, as First Lord of the Treasury and titular 
head of the ministry. This suited Carteret well enough though 
he would have preferred Pulteney, now Lord Bath. Pelham, 
however, was extremely businesslike, moderate in his views, 
tactful with his colleagues and anxious not to provoke the opposi¬ 
tion. He made no display of bluffness, oratory or erudition, he 
was what so many hard-worked secretaries to committees long 




for to-day, the perfect chairman. In Carteret’s eyes his chief 
qualification was that he made no attempt to interfere in foreign 
policy. Pelham’s advancement was highly significant, since it 
placed every “ office of confidence,” apart from Carteret’s, in the 
hands of the Newcastle Whigs. Pelham took the Exchequer as 
well as the Treasury, Sandys being compensated with the office 
of Cofferer and a peerage. Newcastle was the other Secretary 
of State, his bosom friend Hardwicke was Chancellor and their 
docile colleague Harrington continued as Lord President. With 
the King’s patronage at their command, as well as their own 
extensive borough interests, they had little to fear from their 
opponents. All the same, Pelham had no desire to antagonize 
the opposition, and but for the King he would probably have 
brought some of them into office. As it was he came to a working 
agreement with Pitt, Lyttelton and George Grenville by which 
they undertook to support the employment of the British army 
in Flanders, provided it stayed there and did not go wandering 
about Germany on obscure electoral errands. In other words, 
Pitt at last admitted the value of “ containing operations,” when 
properly controlled and with a strictly limited object. The 
Patriots on the other hand were to be left free to attack Carteret’s 
foreign policy in general arid particularly the financing of the 
Hanoverian contingent. 

This change of opinion marks a very important stage in 
Pitt’s career. Convinced of the need for denying Antwerp and 
the Rhine Delta to the French, he was prepared to support 
government measures while reserving his liberty of action else 1 
where. From this moment he ceased to be a frondeur and became 
a statesman. In other quarters his sudden conversion was not so 
well received. Cobham, regarding Pelham merely as Carteret’s 
drudge, refused his support, and so did Edmund Waller, his 
henchman in the Commons, who for some time had been looked 
upon as the Cobhamites’ nominal leader. To facilitate the 
opposition’s new attitude a committee of six was chosen, with 
Pitt included, to regulate their affairs and decide what measures 
were to be opposed and in what terms. 4 

Meanwhile Carteret imagined that he was going from strength 
to strength. By the Treaty of Worms he hired 45,000 Sardinians 
to fight for Maria Theresa and by the Convention of Hanau 
he endeavoured to buy off the Elector of Bavaria. The results, 
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to have drunk of the potion described in poetic fictions, which 
made men forget their country.” 6 

It was a terrific speech, full of shrewd comment, hopeless 
exaggerations and clever twistings of fact, and designed to show 
that England, was being made the tool of Hanover. Though 
damaging to Carteret it was even more damaging to the King and 
his electoral troops, accusing him by implication of cowardice; 
a gross charge and a very ridiculous one. 

Five days later in a favourite phrase Pitt declared the King 
to be “ on the very brink of a precipice ” from which he must 
be rescued with “ a rough but friendly hand.” He was called 
to order by the Speaker but nevertheless asserted -that the King 
“ was hemmed in by German officers and one English minister 
without an English heart.” 

The astonishing violence of these utterances, the unnecessary 
aspersions on the King and the bitter allusions to Carteret sug¬ 
gest that when Pitt made them he was already in a state of 
manic excitement which culminated in his complete nervous 
collapse a few months later. 

The debates on the Hanoverian troops raged on past Christ¬ 
mas into the New Year, and though Pitt spoke eloquently and 
often the ministers easily prevailed. The opposition, moreover, 
were disunited, Pitt and Lyttelton sometimes finding themselves 
alone in wishing to support the employment of British troops 
in Flanders. Nevertheless, Pitt was as violent against Carteret 
as ever, describing him " a Hanover troop minister ” and declaring 
that the Treaty of Worms was signed without the knowledge or 
approval of the rest of the Cabinet.* f 

Then suddenly the war took a new and dangerous turn, the 
French deciding to invade England from Dunkirk with 10,000 
troops under Marshal Saxe, covered by the Brest fleet under 
de Roquefeuil. The young Pretender now on French soil was 
to be openly supported with men, arms and money. Details 
of the plan were admirably concealed, the troops arrived at 
' Dunkirk by stealth, and the Brest Fleet was thought to be 
destined for the Mediterranean or the West Indies. Luckily 
the French invasion plan was defeated by Sir John Norris, a 
veteran of eighty-four, commanding the Channel forces. Sailing 
from Portsmouth with a much inferior fleet, he went straight to 
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Dunkirk and blockaded Saxe’s troops so as to force de Roquefeuil 
to fight :if he wished to get them across.' When the French at 
last appeared Norris tried to attack them off Dungeness, but a 
dead calm followed by a previous gale prevented the action and 
drove the French back in confusion to Brest. England and 
France then declared war. 

Meanwhile in the Commons Pitt showed himself very strong 
for the government and very loyal to the Crown. It was a 
new line for him and several of his opposition friends could 
hardly understand it. Some of them continued their opposi¬ 
tion and were immediately snubbed. Nevertheless, he quickly 
returned to attacking Carteret the moment Norris’s success 
was knolVn, ajid at the same time plunged into an intricate 
series of debates on sugar and linen taxes and the affairs of 
the Levant Company. His energy was remarkable. He spoke 
again and again between long and acrimonious discussions with 
the opposition committee. Never effective unless supreme, he 
must have made an irritating colleague. He was now acting 
in a dual capacity, supporting the government as regards imme¬ 
diate measures for public safety, yet attacking them on the 
broader issues of the war. When old associates pressed for 
continuous opposition all along the line he described them as 
factious and unpatriotic. At the end of the session he made a 
strong and statesmanlike plea for leniency towards the children 
of those guilty of corresponding with the Pretender. 7 It was 
his final effort. A few days later he collapsed with an attack 
of* violent gout in the stomach.” 

There can be little doubt that the prolonged illness which 
followed was no mere repetition of gouty disorders, but rather 
the first of those terrible attacks of nervous depression imme¬ 
diately succeeding periods of over-excitement, and strain. Gout, 
of course, was a prominent feature of his illness. He was pre¬ 
disposed to it in any case, while the strain of his recent activities 
provided the essential secondary factor. Both he and the doctors 
he consulted assumed that his illness proceeded from gout alone, 
and for this reason he went to Bath in May. Here, however, 
he found no relief and George Grenville, writing as long after 
as October, reports that he is “ in a very bad way, having never 
been able to get rid of the gout in his bowels ever since it first 
seized him before you left London in the spring. The Bath 
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waters have done him no good. This is a grievous misfortune 
for him, since, if it does not affect his life, it may perhaps disable 
him, and make a cripple of him for ever.” 8 

When Parliament met at the end of November, Pitt was still 
too ill to attend, and it was not till the last week in January 
1745 that he suddenly appeared in the House and made " a 
very strong and much-admired speech.” Even then he was 
forced to appear with, his legs wrapped in flannels and using a 
crutch, besides showing obvious physical traces of his late illness. 

But in the meantime his political conduct had earned him a 
fortune, bequeathed under the most peculiar conditions. For 
some years he had been acquainted, though not very closely, 
with the Dowager Duchess of Marlborough, a highly ' eccentric 
character, a bitter enemy of Walpole's and on bad terms with 
most, of her own family. By a codicil to her will she left £20,000 
to Lord Chesterfield, and £10,000 plus an estate in Buckingham¬ 
shire and property in Suffolk and Northampton to Pitt “ upon 
account of Iris merit in the noble defence he has made for the 
support of the laws of England, and to prevent the ruin of his 
country.” The chief heir to her huge landed estates (apart 
from those included with the Dukedom) was her second grandson, 
John Spencer, a cheerful debauchee, with one sickly son. Should 
this son die without heirs the whole of John Spencer’s inheritance 
was to be divided between Pitt and Chesterfield. In addition 
she persuaded John Spencer to make a will stating that should 
his son die without heirs his own personal estates, derived from, 
his father, the Earl of Sunderland, should also go to Pitt.' "in 
view of the possibility of these magnificent reversions the Duke 
of Bedford, John Spencer’s brother-in-law, executed a deed 
allowing Pitt a permanent annuity of £300 a year. Pitt thus 
obtained two incomes simultaneously, one from the Duchess’ 
legacy and the other from the Duke of Bedford, and when John 
Spencer died of drink two years later only a single sickly life 
stood between him and one of the greatest inheritances in England.® 
Meanwhile Pelham and his colleagues had been meditating 
important changes in the ministry. They were worried by 
Carteret’s boisterous individualism and afraid that when peace 
was signed he would turn his attention to home affairs. They 
foresaw, too, the danger of his leading them into further con¬ 
flict with Pitt, Chesterfield and the Patriots. Following Lord 


Orford’s earlier advice, they had already opened negotiations 
with various political leaders in both Houses with a view to 
forming a ministry on a " Broad Bottom.” Pelham’s object was 
not so much to buy off opposition as to give his ministry a 
more representative character. Only a few of the independent 
groups were engaged in permanent opposition, the majority 
acted sporadically and under most circumstances might be looked 
upon more as neutral critics. The modern idea that healthy 
political life depends on a fairly even balance of parties, with 
an opposition permanently in action, had not yet developed. 
If the King’s business could be conducted with no opposition 
at all so much the better, provided, of course, that the " most 
weighty and considerable interests in the realm ” were convinced 
that all was well. 

Apparently Pelham’s chief difficulty was that Cobham and 
some of the Patriots considered that it would be unpatriotic 
to let themselves be bought off, while others, including Pitt, 
Lyttelton and George Grenville, thought that in the crisis caused 
by the war it would be equally unpatriotic to stay out. 10 In 
the end Pelham, having gained the necessary promises of support, 
submitted a memorial to the King declaring Carteret's policy and 
conduct to be utterly obnoxious to the rest of the Cabinet. 
Carteret was no use at intrigue and had no political following. 
The King, after wavering for three weeks, accepted Lord Orford's 
advice and dismissed Carteret from his service. Pelham, New¬ 
castle and Hardwicke then proceeded to work on the broadest 
pebble basis. Carteret’s place as Secretary of State was once 
more given to the accommodating Lord Harrington. The next 
most considerable man to be provided for was the Duke of 
Bedford, a rising politician with wide borough interests and 
a powerful following. Bedford, therefore, was made First Lord 
of the Admiralty in place of Lord Winchilsea, and also a 
Lord Justice to act during the King’s absence abroad, while 
his follower, Lord Sandwich, became a junior member of the 
Board. Bedford’s father-in-law, Lord Gower, a pro-Hanover¬ 
ian Tory of some importance, was given the coveted sinecure 
office of Lord Privy Seal. Edmund Waller, the official leader 
of the opposition in the Commons, was made Cofferer of the 
Household, while Bubb Dodington, a consummate intriguer and 
a relation of the Grenvilles, gained the money-making office 
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of Ireasurer of the Navy. Lord Middlesex, a supporter of the 
Prince, was given a place in the Treasury together with Henry 
Fox, an extremely competent ex-Walpolian. Even Sir John 
Cotton, a declared Jacobite, was made Treasurer of the Chambers 
in the Royal Household. Cobham was easily satisfied with the 
return of his colonelcy, on condition that something was done 
for his " cubs.” Lyttelton, therefore, was given a place in the 
Treasury at £1,600 a year and George Grenville a seat at the 
Board of Admiralty worth £1,000, together with Admiral George 
Anson, Lord I-Iardwicke’s son-in-law. Lord Chesterfield, though 
having nearly the strongest claims of all, was objected to by 
the King, but in the end he too was satisfied with the dual 
offices of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and Ambassador at the 
Hague, thus keeping him well away from the Court- It was a 
very neat job with every interest consulted and every claim 
satisfied, except Pitt’s. But for his efforts Carteret would have 
still been in power and no change in the ministry would have 
taken place. His ability, his debating power and his political 
record alike justified his being offered some considerable office. 
It could not have been that he was debarred from the scramble 
for office by illness, since he kept in touch with the situation 
while, at Bath and was consulted there by Lord Marchmont, 
George Grenville, William Murray and Bolingbroke, and was 
in touch with Chesterfield. According to von Ruville, Pitt’s 
failure to obtain office was his own wish caused by his deference 
for the old Duchess of Marlborough ; knowing of her intention 
to leave him money, he dare not parley with the ministers 4fctil 
she was dead. The more obvious explanation is that his claims, 
though fully appreciated by Pelham and Newcastle, were negatived 
by the absolute veto of the King. 

Pitt, nevertheless,’ desired office. Having slain the two 
tyrants, Walpole and Carteret, he was burning to serve his 
country in an executive capacity. Opposition for its own sake 
made no appeal to him, and he had let it be known that he would 
even be content with the office of Secretary at War. In the 
eighteenth century this was a subordinate office, outside the 
" confidential Cabinet,” devoid of control over strategy and not 
carrying with it the executive powers of a Secretary of State. 
But even this was denied him. In slaying the tyrants he had 
wounded the King and so disqualified himself for immediate 
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employment. Curiously enough, well-informed people, including 
Lyttelton, believed that the remedy was in his own hands and 
that he had refused for the present to come in. 11 As can be seen 
from the accompanying table of ages, his situation was becoming 
serious; he had been ten years in Parliament and made not 
the slightest progress. Murray, only three years his senior, was 
Solicitor-General; the Duke of Bedford, two years his junior, 
was First Lord of the Admiralty. Hitherto his prospects had 
been prejudiced by lack of “ weight '' and " connection/' but 
such conditions no longer applied. He now had a settled income 
and was heir-presumptive to some of the finest estates in the 
realm, besides being a Parliament man of the third generation, 
sitting fo/ a |amily borough. Nevertheless, the King's veto 
seemed decisive and might in the end prevent him ever reaching 
high office. 
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By now he must have been bitterly regretting his personal 
attacks on the King's courage, so useless and irrelevant, as well 
as his tactical error in trying to make the King responsible for 
Carteret's diplomacy. All his strength and all his talents must 
now be devoted to wiping out the terrible impression he had 
created. When, therefore, he at last returned to the House 
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in January 1745, it was with the delicate intention of trying 
to overcome the King’s prejudice and make himself acceptable for 
office. It was an extremely critical moment. Marshal Saxe 
was almost master of the Netherlands and the House was in 
committee to vote the 25,000 British troops to oppose him. In 
spite of having reconstructed his administration on the broadest 
of bottoms, Pelham feared that “ the adoption of any definite 
line of policy would reveal fissures in the Cabinet.” There were 
too many divergent interests involved. The King, moreover., 
was extremely difficult to manage. He was angry at the luke¬ 
warm attitude of the ministers towards his “ German business,” 
and much regretted Carteret, whom he constantly consulted 
behind their backs. Lord Orford was dying and could no longer 
bring a pro-Pelham influence to bear on the Court* 

The vote for the British troops in Flanders was opposed 
as being “ old measures by a new ministry,” and Pitt rose to 
reply. “ If this was to be the last day of my life,” he declared, 
” I would spend it in the House of Commons, since I judge the 
condition of the country to be worse than my own.” In a few 
masterly sentences he showed the changed character of the war, 
the need for co-operation with the Dutch, so as to obtain the 
best peace possible in the shortest time for ourselves and allies 
alike. Carteret’s measures were utterly different, being based 
on grandiose useless alliances and extravagant bribes. The new 
ministers had opened up ” a da\yn of salvation.” “ If those 
now at the helm do not mean the honour of their master and the 
good of the nation, I am the greatest dupe in the world.'' " 2 

Unkind critics continued to attribute his attitude to the 
Duchess’ legacy. As she only died on 18 October 1744. they 
argued, it was too late for him to abandon opposition in time 
to join the Broad Bottom Ministry, but now that the money 
was safe he was trying hard to talk himself into office. On the 
other hand, it would have been quite easy for him to have come 
to a secret arrangement with Pelham by which he should receive 
office as soon as the Duchess died. Pelham was clearly anxious 
to have him and he was clearly anxious to be taken in, since he 
had joined with Lyttelton and Grenville in welcoming the Broad 
Bottom plan in its early stages. The real stumbling-block was 
the King. 

A month later he spoke again on a far more difficult issue. 
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ia Theresa to enable 
her to hire the offensive Hanoverians, who were thus to be with¬ 
drawn from the British pay-roll though retained for service in 
the war. As, however, Britain was to pay for them through 
Maria Theresa., no money would be saved. Pitt justified this 
piece of jugglery in the blandest possible style. “ It was a 
meritorious and popular measure, which did honour to the 
minister who advised it, and the Prince who so graciously vouch¬ 
safed to follow it, and must give pleasure to every honest heart.” 
When a member accused him of suggesting that the Hanoverians 
were unworthy to fight in company with British troops, he adopted 
a most conciliatory tone, assuring the interrupter that he mistook 
his meaning, that, since both were working for unanimity, all 
past differences should be “ buried in oblivion.” 

Some of his old associates, on the other hand, found him 
less accommodating. Bolingbroke had seen a good deal of him 
during the previous autumn at Bath, and reported that he was 
“ extremely supercilious,” abusing the ministers, “ particularly 
Pelham,” but at the same time accusing Cobham and George 
Grenville of wishing to move questions in Parliament " little, 
if at all, inferior to high treason,” and saying that they must 
moderate their tone and “ preserve the coalition,” meaning, of 
course, the coalition, of Patriots. Bolingbroke, irritated by his 
air of command, retorted that he himself had created the coalition 
and not Pitt. ‘' Mr. Pitt was a young man, and should not mingle 
passions with business.” In Bolingbroke’s opinion the whole 
trouble was the legacy. Even Cobham felt obliged to tell Chester¬ 
field " that Mr. Pitt is a young man of fine parts, but that he 
was narrow, did not know much of the world, and was a little 
too dogmatical.” * 

Pitt was also growing estranged from the Prince of Wales, 
chiefly over the question of Carteret, though he had told Lord 
Marchmont in September “ that the Prince’s attachment to 
Lord Carteret is much weakened; that he bore to be talked 
to about it; and had not been offended when he [Pitt] said 
he [Carteret] would soon be as much exploded as [old] Horace 
Walpole, and that the events that showed his inability were none 
of them fortuitous, but the natural effects of the measures he 
pursued. ’ ’ Nevertheless, on joining the ministry George Lyttelton 
was dismissed from the Prince’s Household and Pitt voluntarily 
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last sacrifice, which he could now well afford financially, Pitt cut 
himself off entirely from his old life of factious opposition, but 
despite the lavish praise of Pelham and Newcastle it was not 
enough to wipe out the bad impression he had made on the 
King. 13 

When Parliament met again in October 1745 the crisis had 
shifted to the North. In Flanders, Marshal Saxe had carried 
all before him by capturing Tournai, Ghent, Oudenarde and 
Ostend, as well as by defeating the British and allied army at 
Fontenoy. These successes paved the way for the young Pre¬ 
tender to land in Scotland during the summer, gather a powerful 
force, seize Edinburgh, and beat the troops opposed to him at 
Prestonpans. As in all civil wars, the issue lay largely with 
the civil population. Would the Pretender obtain popular sup¬ 
port ? If so, his cause was as good as won. Although much 
of the old Jacobite feeling had declined, the Hanoverians were 
by no means popular, and a Stuart Prince willing to cast off 
French influence, turn Protestant and accept the constitutional 
position established by the Glorious Revolution might easily 
hope for wide support. As usual, militia forces were raised, causing 
intense squabbles over pay, forage, allowances and the relative 
rank of the officers. Pitt demanded that the militia officers 
should retain their rank after the rebellion was finished and 
their regiments disbanded. 14 Intensp excitement prevailed in 
London, only a handful of regular troops were available, and so 
great was the scramble for men that a bounty of six pounds 
was offered to recruits for the Guards. The Scottish peers and 
members of the Commons, anxious to clear themselves of the 
charge of conniving at the Pretender's successes, wished for a 
committee of inquiry, and all appealed to Pitt as the most dis¬ 
interested private member to give his support. 

Alarming news now reached London that the rebel forces 
had captured Carlisle and were already invading England, though 
they were still treble the distance of Marshal Saxe’s army in 
Flanders, Under pressure of the crisis the timbers of the Broad 
Bottom Ministry seemed about to give way. Tory “ splinter 
parties ” appeared on all sides, while the King waited grimly 
for the moment when he could, reinstate Carteret. As a coalition 
ministry the Broad Bottom seemed doomed. To Pelham and 
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resigned from it in April 1745, at the end of the session. 
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Newcastle there was only one solution, to secure Pitt immediately 
and force the King to Consent. Pitt’s terms were as follows : 

(1) A place-bill to be passed to exclude from the Commons all 
army officers under the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel and 
all navy officers under rank of Captain. 

(2) The removing from Court of all friends of Lord Granville, 
and particularly the Finches. Carteret had become Lord 
Granville on his mother’s death in 1744. 

(3) A total alteration of the foreign system ; all British 
troops and subsidies to be withdrawn, except 10,000 troops 
to help the Dutch, coupled with a vigorous prosecution 
of the naval and Colonial war against both France and 
Spain. 

Newcastle 4, then had " two long private conferences, first 
with Mr. Pitt and afterwards with my Lord Cobham.” On 
16 November 1745 there was a general conference at Lord Gower’s 
with Pelham, Newcastle, Hardwicke and Harrington representing 
the Pelham group and the " offices of confidence,” and Gower, 
Bedford, Cobham and Pitt representing the late opposition. It 
is noteworthy that with the exception of Pitt, Henry Pelham 
was the only commoner present, and even he was the brother 
of a duke. 

Though still excluded by the King even from the lowest office, 
Pitt now had seven of the “ most considerable men ” in England 
anxiously considering his terms. The first two points presented 
no difficulties, though the interference with the Royal House- 
held might still further annoy the King. His third point, how¬ 
ever, raised the whole question of “ containing operations.” 
In Pitt’s view they were now unnecessary except as a means of 
protecting the Rhine Delta. To use British troops and to give 
subsidies to allies in order to distract France from colonial objects 
was wasteful and ineffective. The same amounts of men and 
money applied directly in the colonial field would yield better 
and more immediate results. British men and British money 
used in Germany had no justification in terms of British strategy. 
They were being used entirely for the benefit of Hanover. 

Pelham’s position was extremely difficult. His object was 
to gain Pitt’s adhesion to the ministry while making as few 
concessions as possible. Although quite willing to deprive Maria 
Theresa of troops and subsidies, he was afraid that if we told 
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the Dutch that our sole continental effort would be limited to 
io.ooo men they would make a separate peace with France. 
Pitt, however, refused to modify his terms in the slightest degree 
and was firmly supported by Cobham. The Dutch were no 
use as active allies and 10,000 troops was “ a generous and 
noble succour,” sufficient to carry on a defensive war in Flanders 
wliile we stripped France and Spain of their trade and colonies. 

“ Lord Cobham and Mr. Pitt came determined, and went 
away so,” wrote Newcastle sadly. “Everything passed with 
great civility and good-humour,” but “ To bring Mr. Pitt in 
against his own will is impossible.” 

A fortnight later “Mr. Pitt continues cold and reserved, 
and frequents none of us. Lyttelton warm, eager, welLinclined, 
but partial in the greatest degree to Mr. Pitt and his opinion.” 15 

Why did Pitt turn obstinate at the last moment when begged 
to take office by the senior ministers, certain that the King 
would now consent ? Probably the Pretender’s invasion decided 
him. Convinced at last that a radical change in war policy 
was essential, he felt that, to take office while disapproving of 
the policy being pursued would only lead to his immediate resig¬ 
nation. Pelham and his friends were equally discouraged, though 
they reckoned that with Bedford and Gower on their side they 
could carry on without Pitt. 

lo test his views, Pitt moved in the House for an increase 
of naval forces to suppress the Rebellion as well as to harry 
I 1 ranee and Spain. “ Ships built a year hence to suppress an 
army of Highlanders now marching through England,” jeei^d 
the government. 

The Pretender had advanced to Derby and seemed to have a 
clear road to London, where a panic ensued. strong Jacobite 
faction was said merely to be waiting the exodus of the Guards 
to declare itself. Every man suspected his neighbour and scarcely 
a minister escaped the rumour of being a secret conspirator. 

“ Thousands of the Pretender’s declarations were thrown about 
the Park and streets, every woman thinking where to run for 
safety, and every man getting arms and horses to go with the 
King.” Nevertheless, Pitt was right in principle, since the Jaco¬ 
bites depended on an open sea route to France for their military 
stores. 16 

Prince Charles Edward’s retreat north from Derby, which 
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began on 17 December 1745, provides one of the most fascinating 
problems in English history. What would have happened had 
he pushed on south ? Would his adherents have increased or 
lessened ? Would Cumberland have been able to stop him ? 
Would the government in London have held firm ? 

At any rate, he shook them sufficiently to convince Pelham 
that Pitt’s views on the continental war were correct. The 
Dutch were accordingly informed that in future the number of 
British troops sent to help them would be strictly limited. 

This decided Pitt to approach the ministers again, and accord¬ 
ingly he asked Bedford early in January 1746 for a statement 
on the government’s policy and suggested Lord Cobham as a 
go-between. .The terms were quickly made, Pitt to be Secretary 
at War and two more of Cobham’s “Boys” to have places: 
Lord Barrington at the Admiralty and James Grenville anything 
Pelham liked that would bring him in £ 1,000 a year. Newcastle 
was jubilant, but they had all reckoned without the King, who 
was prepared to let Pitt have anything but the War Office. 
Finally he capitulated on condition that Pitt should never appear 
in his presence ; “ that fellow should never come into his closet.” 

This was awkward, and while the ministers consulted together 
William Pulteney, Earl of Bath, appeared at Court and told the 
King it was disgraceful that he should be forced “ to take a dis¬ 
agreeable man into a particular office.” Whereupon “ Mr. Pitt, 
very decently and honourably, authorized us immediately to 
renounce all his pretensions.” The King congratulated himself 
on his escape, but the ministers were not to be put off so easily. 
They demanded " some public mark of his resolution to support 
and place confidence in his then administration,” on which the 
King exploded with anger and told them he hated their policy 
at home and abroad, particularly their new decision to abandon 
the German War. 

On 10 February Newcastle and Harrington resigned and 
Lord Bath received a mandate to form a ministry with Lord 
Granville [Carteret] as Secretary of State. He attempted a 
reconstruction, hoping that only the Pelham group would resign, 
but to his disgust found the whole Cabinet trooping into the 
closet one after another, while no one could be persuaded to take 
their places. Two days later he was forced to tell the King that 
he was unable to act and in consequence the Pelham ministry 
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returned to power, forcing the King to turn out the Duke of 
Bolton and Lord Berkeley of Stratton as well as those obnoxious 
Finches. They also lost no time in deciding at a Cabinet council 
held on 13 February 1746 " that he [H.M.] will be graciously 
pleased to perfect the scheme lately humbly proposed to him for 
bringing Mr. Pitt into some honourable employment.” 17 

For more than a week the exact nature of this employment 
remained in doubt, Pitt being still averse to forcing himself on 
the King as Secretary at War. Finally, Lord Berkeley of Stratton 
having lost his place as Captain of the Yeoman of the Guard, 
it was given to Lord Torrington, which made a vacancy for Pitt 
to be appointed, on 22 February 1746, as Joint Vice-Treasurer of 
Ireland at £3,000 a year. James Grenville achieved his stipulated 
£1,000 a year at the Board of Trade and Lord BarJington joined 
the Admiralty at the same figure. It was a neat solution and 
reflected great credit on the dexterity of Pelham and Newcastle 
in manipulating patronage. Yet from a modern standpoint it 
seems extraordinary that with the rebels still in arms and the 
country much excited, a first-class political crisis should have 
been provoked merely to job Pitt into a sinecure. Nevertheless, 
the Pelhams had triumphed, Pitt had at last been dragged into 
office despite the King’s remonstrance, while Bath and Granville 
had been magnificently snubbed. The only danger now was from 
within. ” Your own people,” wrote Chesterfield, “ were never 
alarmed really at the Tories, whose inefficiency and insignificancy 
in business they well knew; but only dreaded the talents and 
efficiency of Pitt and that set who they knew if joined with you 
would either have the lead given them, or would take it. In 
that they judged right, and you will find that will be the case. 
They will be for dictating, Cobham will put. ’’em upon it. . . . 
But I promise you he [Pitt] will not be easy till he is Secretary 
at War and Dick Grenville of the Treasury. Jemmy Grenville's 
£1,000 a year was dirtily asked and prudently granted, but that 
won’t do, and Dick’s Treasury is the tender and favourite point.” 

With his usual prescience Chesterfield had noted the two new 
factors, Pitt’s ambition to direct government policy and the 
Grenvilles’ greed for well-paid office. Newcastle, however, was 
content. ” I have seen nothing of our new friends since they 
came in : but I hear well of them from those that have. . . . 
Cobham has only a nominal credit with them.” 18 
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For the time being his optimism was justified, for on 8 April 
Pitt supported a proposal that since all available British troops 
were now at borne coping with the Pretender, the ministry should 
hire 18,000 Hanoverians to fulfil their promise to the Dutch. 
He could easily have voted in silence, but as usual preferred to 
justify his attitude. 

It was a bold effort and did not escape bitter charges of 
inconsistency from the free-lance Tories. The Pelhams, however, 
were delighted, and even the King was impressed; so much so that 
when Winnington died a few days later he was persuaded to let 
Pitt succeed him as Paymaster-General of the Forces. Never¬ 
theless, it was a terrible humiliation, for the office, besides being 
highly " agreeable " and “ advantageous ” to the holder, carried 
with it the dignity of a Privy Councillorship. When Pitt kissed 
hands for the first time since receiving his commission as a cornet 
in the army fifteen years before, the King was observed to shed 
tears of impotent self-reproach. 19 

The abrupt translation of Pitt from the role of patriot to 
the job of Paymaster left many honest men in a state of bewildered 
disgust. Abusive caricatures and lampoons were sold in the 
street, and even his old friend,. Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, 
published a bitter satire on his conduct entitled The Unem¬ 
barrassed Countenance, containing pointed references to the 
Duchess’ legacy. Though undoubtedly leavened with spite, this 
outburst had beneath it a real foundation of popular feeling. 
To thousands of honest patriots the Paymastership was nothing 
but a job. Pitt had been bought. Had not the ministers 
declared again and again that Pitt was the one man they feared 
in the Commons ?If Pitt had continued in his original attitude 
he would have remained in the wilderness all his life, prophesying 
evil like Cassandra, and never using his talents except for 
destructive ends. If he was to serve his country in an executive 
capacity he must take office, and before he could obtain an office 
of “ advice and confidence ” he must graduate, in one of lower 
rank. Many of his critics would have rejoiced to see him at the 
head of the Ministry, but they could not bear to watch his steps 
to power. Unfortunately, Pitt made little effort to dispel the 
popular view. Instead he adopted a tone of supreme indifference. 
For him political consistency was a much overrated virtue and 
in future years he was to change his views with frequent and 
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unblushing precipitancy. Ten years after Walpole’s death Pitt 
described him as “ a truly English minister ” and Carteret as 
without equal “ in the upper departments of government.” 

The office of joint Vice-Treasurer of Ireland which Pitt enjo)'ed 
for less than three months was a complete sinecure. Apparently 
the only radical mistake which the holder could make was to go 
to Ireland, and this Pitt avoided, in the customary manner, by 
obtaining a special bill of exemption at a cost of £152 10s. 4^. 20 
The office of Paymaster on the other hand involved work, and 
carried with it a seat in the Cabinet though not in the Concili- 
abtilutn, or Inner Cabinet, which embraced the “ offices of confi¬ 
dence.” In the full Cabinet the Paymaster was, of course, at 
liberty to advise his colleagues according to his own. opinion, but 
not in relation to his office, since its work was entirely routine. 
Yet this office, though of such little importance in the execution 
of public policy, was one of the biggest plums in the whole cake 
of political patronage, its previous holders including Walpole, 
Wilmington and Pelham. In the first place it was well paid, 
absurdly well paid, seeing that the work could have been done 
by any competent civil servant: £5,830 a year with deductions 
for fees and staff leaving a net salary of £4,094. 21 This, however, 
was a mere douceur. Unlike the system in vogue to-day, the 
Treasury handed over to the Paymaster large sums of money 
regardless of the date when payment was due to the troops, and 
meanwhile leaving them entirely under his personal control. 
Very often they turned out to be far in excess of the payments 
required, so that large unexpended balances were left in the Pay¬ 
master's hands at the end of the year. All office documents were 
treated as his private property and no repayment to the Exchequer 
were e-ver required till his accounts were finally audited, often 
a matter of ten years after his retirement or death. The Pay¬ 
master was at liberty to invest all the idle capital in his charge 
to his own advantage and thus secured a magnificent income in 
addition to his salary. In addition he was allowed by custom to 
deduct one-half per cent, on all subsidies paid through his office 
to foreign governments, so that when annual sums of. a million 
and upwards were being paid to continental allies his income from 
this source alone exceeded five thousand a year. In war-time 
his total income could seldom have been less than ten thousand. 

From the moment he took charge of the office Pitt refused to 
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accept anything beyond his official salary. All moneys received 
from the Treasury were placed in the Bank of England and left 
there till required, the interest being automatically added to the 
account. He also refused to deduct the half-per-cent, com¬ 
mission on a subsidy of £200,000 paid through his office to Sardinia 
and in addition declined to accept an equivalent sum offered 
him as a present by the Sardinian king. Needless to say, these 
unprecedented examples quickly restored his lost reputation as 
a patriot. He had set a new standard of official conduct which, 
though ignored by his immediate successors, was instrumental 
in producing the reforms carried through at a later date by the 
much-chastened Whigs at the instance of Burke. Apart from 
his personaUfastidiousness, Pitt carried out many reforms in the 
office roftine. Payments were made with greater promptitude 
than before. False and doubtful claims were carefully examined 
and unacceptable items struck out, and the hardship previously 
suffered by pensioners in having to wait a year for their first 
instalment, was remedied by a bill authorizing an immediate 
half-year’s advance as soon as the pension was due. 24 

Meanwhile the death of Charles of Bavaria and the subsequent 
election of Maria Theresa’s husband as Emperor was paving the 
way for a general peace and both Newcastle and the King were 
anxious that our allies should obtain the best possible terms. 
Before the negotiations began, Pelham decided to anticipate the 
limit set by the .Septennial Act and hold a general election. Fred¬ 
erick Prince of Wales, still engaged in his tiresome and laborious 
intrigues, decided to run a party of his own in default of any 
further support from Cobham and his " Cubs.” Candidates 
were to be nominated for a number of constituencies and a special 
effort made in the West through the use of his Duchy of Cornwall 
interests. He appointed as his agents Thomas Pitt and Dr. 
Ayscough (‘‘the Ridiculous Skew”), who had married Anne 
Lyttelton, George Lyttelton’s sister and Thomas Pitt’s sister- 
in-law. The result, however, was disastrous, for after spending 
immense sums in bribes the Prince’s candidates won only seven 
of the eighteen seats contested. At Okehampton George Lyttel¬ 
ton refused to give way in deference to the Prince’s nominee, 
and was triumphantly elected despite £1,800 laid out in bribes 
against him. Thomas Pitt and Ayscough were in a frenzy of 
rage. Ayscough and Lyttelton remained unreconciled for several 



years. Thomas Pitt lost a good deal of money over the elections 
and was forced to borrow from the trust funds shared in by 
William and his sisters. He refused to allow William to take the 
second seat at Old Sarum and so forced him to seek election 
elsewhere. Here was exactly the kind of situation which aroused 
Newcastle’s electoral dexterity : Mr. Pitt disobliged by his brother 
and looking for a seat! The Pelham interest was strong in East 
Sussex and the Duke decided that Seaford was just the place. 
Pitt’s colleague would be William Hay, who had married a Pelham. 
All went well till Lord Gage appeared from under the Downs at 
Firle and proposed to support the candidature of his son, while 
a second opponent appeared later in Lord Middlesex, who hoped 
to secure one of the Seaford seats for the Prince,. Newcastle 
was much annoyed by such " illiberal ” and “ disobliging';” tactics. 
Other men might have stayed in London and hoped for the 
best, but not so he. Summoning his nephew Lord Lincoln and 
Lord Ashburnham, " two very well-disposed young gentlemen,” 
he and Pitt drove in Ashburnham’s coach to Godstone, where 
they changed into the Duke’s coach and continued to East Grin- 
stead, and then rode on to the Duke’s house near Lewes. After 
feasting the Seaford Corporation they attended at the meetings 
in person, and in consequence of the Duke sitting beside the 
returning officer at the poll completely defeated their disobliging 
opponents. 23 As a result of the general election the Pelham 
Ministry not only returned to power with an increased majority 
but greatly improved their technical position in the House. 

The way being now open for a general peace, a conference met 
early in 1748 at Aix-la-Chapelle, where the preliminaries were 
•quickly agreed upon and the definitive Treaty signed in November. 
Pitt had no hand in the negotiations but he was keenly interested 
in the colonial clauses. One of the chief objects of the ministry 
was to replace Maria Theresa and the Dutch in possession of their 
lost territories in the Rhine Delta, including the important 
fortress of Bergen-op-Zoom, since it was rightly inferred that 
the retention of these territories by France would constitute a 
permanent threat to British security. Pitt went further and 
argued that the events of the war proved that Austria and the 
Dutch were no longer capable of providing that continental 
opposition to France which was the kernel of the “ old system.” 
Both British and Hanoverian security would be better achieved 
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by an alliance with Frederic of Prussia. As far back, as 1743 
Pitt had urged that more pressure should have been put on Maria 
Theresa to come to terms with Frederic, and by 1746 he was 
regarded in Europe as the foremost pro-Prussian influence in 
the ministry. 

The restoration by France of territories conquered from our 
allies naturally raised the problem of compensation. The allies 
themselves had conquered nothing and therefore possessed no 
assets for bargaining. But in 1745 a British squadron under Sir 
Peter Warren, with troops raised from amongst the American 
Colonists under General Pepperell, had captured Louisbourg on 
Cape Breton Island. As a naval base and fortress Louisbourg 
was at that tiipe the greatest place of arms outside Europe. Cape 
Breton Island, lying just clear of Nova Scotia, directly covers the 
southern entrance to the St. Lawrence and is within easy distance 
of the northern entrance between Labrador and the north side 
of Newfoundland. No ships could enter or leave the St. Lawrence 
in the face of a hostile force based on Louisbourg, and at that 
time the St. Lawrence was the only approach to Canada. In fact 
for all practical purposes the St. Lawrence was Canada, since very 
little trade and very few settlements existed beyond the river 
and the Great Lakes. Louisbourg also constituted a powerful 
threat to the British American Colonies. It was within easy 
striking distance of Boston and New York and of the trade routes 
radiating from them. Apart from its strategic value. Cape Breton 
was one of the chief centres of the cod fisheries and a most valuable 
commercial possession. 

Recent French policy had invested Louisbourg with even 
greater importance. At that time France controlled New Orleans 
and part of the hinterland of Louisiana, and a project was on foot 
for joining this southern colony up with Canada by means of a 
line of forts built along the southern shores of the Great Lakes, 
down the Ohio and then down the Mississippi. This project 
threatened to give the whole of the Middle West to France and 
shut in the English Colonists between the Allegheny Mountains 
and the sda. From the Canadian end all stores, equipment and 
tools for this project sent out from France entered Canada through 
the St. Lawrence. Thus on the possession of Louisbourg seemed 
to depend not only the whole future of Canada but of North 
America as well. 
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At the peace conference Lord Sandwich, the British pleni¬ 
potentiary, was as eager to cede Louisbourg to France as he was 
to cede Gibraltar and Minorca to Spain. This, of course, was 
merely the untutored opinion of a young negotiator anxious for 
the eclat of producing a settlement. Pitt and the Duke of Bed¬ 
ford were strongly in favour of retaining Louisbourg, but the rest 
of the ministers agreed with Sandwich and in the end the island 
and the naval base were restored to France, in return for the 
territory of our continental allies. The colonial point of view 
received practically no consideration, while Pelham described the 
island in Parliament as “of no manner of consequence to us.” 
The proof to the contrary is that France was willing to abandon 
many thousand square miles of valuable European territory in 
return for it. But in America, where the troops had £>een raised 
for its capture, and also in English naval and mercantile circles, 
the cession was regarded as a gross betrayal of imperial interests. 
The ministers, of course, had a good case as regards the security 
of Great Britain from direct invasion, but the casual manner in 
which the cession of Louisbourg was treated caused widespread 
dissatisfaction and made its recapture under Pitt’s direction 
appear the greatest triumph of the Seven Years War. 

Curiously enough, the original cause of the war between Eng¬ 
land and Spain was never settled at all, no terms being arranged 
about the future conditions of trade with the Spanish American 
Colonies. Nor was any immediate settlement reached as to the 
disputed boundary-line between French Canada and British North 
America, a matter of vital interest in view of the projected French 
forts. 44 
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Pitt was a poor man until he reached the age of thirty-six, poor 
at least compared with Iris chief political associates. With the 
Duchess’ legacy and his salary from the Pay Office he could 
indulge his tastes quite freely. Since his father’s death in 1727 
he had lived 'p.erpetually in other people’s houses. Now he had 
an official residence attached to the Pay Office in Whitehall and 
in addition he could afford a house of his own in the country. 
His choice fell on South Lodge, Enfield Chase, situated at a con¬ 
venient distance from London and with sixty-five acres of land. 1 
There was a craze then for laying out parks and gardens in the 
new landscape style. Cobham had spent thousands at Stowe and 
his nephew -Richard Grenville was to spend thousands more, while 
immense sums were lavished on the new house and park at 
Hagley. Pitt was already regarded as an expert in these matters, 
superior even to his lifelong friend " Capability Brown,” who 
graduated from Stowe to Hampton Court. Pitt was frequently 
consulted by Cobham and his nephew about the changes they made 
at Stowe, and he also planned the water scenery for George Gren¬ 
ville at Wotton and a garden for Gilbert West at West Wickham 
in Kent. Old Sir Thomas Lyttelton, George’s father, gave him 
practically a free hand in remodelling the landscape at Hagley. 
George Lyttelton, writing to Molly West (Gilbert’s sister), 
expresses great annoyance at delay in executing Pitt’s plans. 
“ He will be much disappointed not to see it done. ... I won’t 
answer for Pitt’s coming to Hagley at Whitsuntide, especially as 
there will be no cottage built nor trees planted there : but in 
the summer I hope we are sure of him.” 

In the summer Pitt arrived and wrote to George’s brother 
William, then abroad, "With all the respect due to the oaks of 
Germany, I would not quit the Dryads of your father's woods 
for all the charms of Westphalia.” 

Nothing pleased him more than to spend a whole day planning 
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the sweep of paths and lawns, fixing the position of temples, 
grottos and thickets, or riding from point to point to see what 
vistas could be achieved in the park where fresh groves and 
avenues should be planted. This craze for landscape modelling 
was really the aesthetic side of the general development then 
taking place in agriculture and forestry. In park and garden 
architecture the Classical style, though still holding its own, was 
being seriously challenged by the Gothic, and ruined castles of 
the most bogus description were beginning to take the place of 
temples and Doric columns. Pitt, we may conclude, still adhered 
to the Classical, since at South Lodge a temple, " a portico and 
hexigon,” and a pyramid are mentioned in his accounts, Thomas 
Whately, a well-known politician and writer on 6 gardening, was 
particularly enthusiastic about Pitt's temple and theSwhole lay¬ 
out was greatly admired by his friends. The house was extremely 
convenient for entertaining during parliamentary session, when 
parties could be arranged for shooting snipe and woodcock. 2 

Although Pitt took so much interest in his new possession he 
does not seem to have lived there overmuch. For many years 
now Stowe had been his political headquarters, and despite Cob- 
ham’s testy description of him as a “ wrong-headed fellow,” he 
was ever a welcome guest. Cobham was now approaching eighty 
and had practically retired from active politics. He had been more 
successful than any other contemporary politician in organizing 
a personal following of young men, and now with Pitt, George 
Lyttelton and George and James Grenville all in office, his work 
was done. From henceforth his " Cubs ” or “ Cousinhood ” 
could fend for themselves. Cobham’s only regret was that he 
himself had no children. Nevertheless, in his five nephews, the 
Grenville brothers, he possessed a formidable body of heirs, fully 
competent to maintain the traditions of Stowe and advance their 
own fortunes. 

The Grenvilles were people with an almost unbounded sense 
of their own self-importance. They wished to rule England, 
simply because they thought it was a good thing for England 
to be ruled by Grenvilles. Quite early on they decided that 
the head of the family ought to be a Duke, and after strenuous 
efforts spread over three generations they succeeded. From the 
middle of the eighteenth to the end of the nineteenth century 
they filled the highest political offices. Unlike the Pitts they 
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worked as a team for promoting family ends. For a hundred 
years their estates grew and grew through fortunate marriages. 
“ They were not brilliant,” remarks Lord Rosebery, “ but in 
every generation they had a man of sufficient ability, two prime 
ministers among them, to further their cause.” Their end when 
it came was on a scale commensurate with their previous magnifi¬ 
cence ; financial bankruptcy, the dukedom extinct and Stowe 
a school.® 

Of the five Grenville brothers Richard and George, the two 
eldest, had been at Eton with Pitt and were nearest him in age. 
Richard Grenville, afterwards Earl Temple and head of the 
family, had a tremendous opinion of the importance of the Gren¬ 
villes and d Te«nj)les in general and of himself in particular. In 
his view l^itt was of course an able man but without much 
“ weight,”’a younger son of a very " new ” family, a kind of 
political foundling, devoid of family connections apart from those 
provided by the Grenvilles. Richard Grenville prided himself 
on his bluff. Rabelaisian heartiness, his rustic virtues and his 
gloriously expensive tastes in architecture, decoration and the 
lay-out of gardens. His conversation is described as ” animated, 
brilliant and full of entertainment.” On the occasion of a family 
wedding at Christmas, he announced that " Saturday night is 
to begin the campaign, which party will hold out longest I think 
can pretty well be guessed. They have full law alone at Stowe 
till Tuesday next, at which time I think it will not be indiscreet 
to break in upon their privacies and relieve the weaker vessel. 
N.B. Saturday is the shortest day and the longest night.” 

Molly West (now Mrs. Hood), in describing these events to 
Pitt’s wife, remarked that “ Lord Temple's pleasantries upon 
the occasion has been food at the tea tables. I believe you will 
wish him at a distance when your daughters marry.” 

His heartiness had another aspect. “ I can eat 2 platefulls of 
mutton and 4 of Roast Beef, besides other trifles at one meal! ” 
he told his sister. “ A good English stomach at 64 ! ” 

St. James’s Square he described as “ that abyss of Fog, 
Sulphur, Fever, Cold and all the execrations on this side of 
Styx.” 4 

Richard Grenville had none of the polish of Pitt or Lord 
Chesterfield and when angry became vulgar and abusive. Though 
totally lacking in finesse he was capable of remarkable under- 



ground intrigues and edited many scurrilous and anonymous 
pamphlets. His proverbial " incivility ” was by no means con¬ 
fined to mere arrogance and Rabelaisian heartiness. At a crowded 
reception in his own house, shortly after obtaining the courtesy 
title of Lord Cobham, he walked up to Lord Hervey, who was 
leaning over a chair talking to some ladies, and spat into his hat. 
This was for a bet of a guinea ! Afterwards he was known as 
Lord Gob'em and only saved himself from a duel by a most abject 
apology delivered in writing. The " jokes of Stowe ” appear to 
have been notorious, and a good example is recorded by Lady 
Hester Stanhope. It was arranged that one of his guests should 
receive a letter apparently franked by the Duke of Montrose. 
When opened out jumped about fifty fleas! 1V ‘J^ThS general's 
extreme aversion to fleas was well known : he was sex angry that 
he ordered a post chaise, and would never go to Stowe again.” 6 

Richard Grenville loved Stowe and entertained there magni¬ 
ficently. His chief hobby was rebuilding the house on an 
ever-increasing scale, changing the lay-out of the grounds and 
bespattering them with temples, columns and classical pavilions. 
Unfortunately he imagined that he had the talents necessary for 
a great statesman, and though a generous friend to Pitt in his 
early days, became jealous of him later. 

George Grenville, the second brother, was a more restrained 
and capable character. " He took public business not as a duty 
which was his to fulfil, but as a pleasure he was to enjoy.” Bred 
up as a lawyer, he treated all public affairs from a strictly legal 
standpoint, and revelled in formalism, detail and routine. As 
Burke remarked, he was one of those apt “ to think the substance 
of business not to be much more important than the forms in 
which it is conducted.” He too admired J*itt, tried to patronize 
him, found he could not and broke from him in disgust. A far 
abler and more industrious man than his brother, he allowed his 
passion for legal precision and logical exactitude to blind him to 
the broader aspects of statesmanship. As Speaker of the House 
of Commons he would have been a brilliant success, as First 
Minister he helped to provoke the American Revolution. 6 

James Grenville, the third brother, was a more amiable 
character than either Richard or George. He could be amusing 
without malice, and though a light-weight in politics, remained 
Pitt’s constant friend. Henry, the fourth brother, became 
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Governor of Barbadoes and Ambassador at Constantinople, other¬ 
wise little is known of him, except! that his letter of gratulation 
to his sister and Pitt on their t 'gagement is the essence of 
pomposity. Thomas, the fifth and y ungest, entered the Navy and 
was a post-captain by the age of tw lty-three. Family influence 
favoured his career. His letters arej cheerful, manly and care-free 
and he appears to have behaved vjery generously to his sister. 
Unfortunately he was killed while coinmanding his ship in Anson’s 
victory off Cape Finisterre in 1747! 7 

Richard Grenville had entered the House of Commons a year 
before Pitt and George six years afterwards. Nevertheless, it was 
George who gained office first, as a Loqd of the Admiralty in 1744, 
when Jam£s .third brother secured his £1,000 a year at the 
Board of T/ade. A year later George left, the Admiralty and 
joined the Treasury and became thereafter Treasurer of the Navy, 
Secretary of State, First Lord of the Admiralty, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and First Lord of the Treasury- James stayed at the 
Board of Trade for some years and then became Cofferer of the 
Household, Deputy Paymaster, Vice-T easurer of Ireland and a 
Lord of the Treasury. " Dick's Treasury is the tender and 
favourite point,” Lord Chesterfield had observed, but Richard 
Grenville took no office till ten years iatier, when he became First 
Lord of the Admiralty at a stroke. 

So the Grenvilles progressed from , ob^.lo job, treating Pitt 
with amiable condescension and gaini ■£$, much credit from his 
reflected glory. On certain occasions thfcy found him very useful, 
as in the affair of the Buckinghamshire assizes. Hitherto the 
summer assizes had been held at Buckingham and the winter at 
Aylesbury, but since the gaol was at Aylesbury it was decided to 
hold the summer assizes there as well. This was taken as a 
challenge to the Grenville “ interest,” sinfe the town of Bucking¬ 
ham was a humble dependency of Stowe, fall of dutiful councillors 
and loyal freeholders waiting, hat in hand, to job the Grenvilles 
into Parliament. So Richard Grenville brought in a bill to trans¬ 
fer the summer assizes back again. On this all the anti-Grenvilles 
rallied to the defence of Aylesbury, attacking the Grenville family 
with the bitterest scorn and characterising their bill as the 
" arrantest job.” “ A family, Sir,” said. 1 an opponent, ” who 
from being the most clamorous incendiaries against power and 
places, are possessed of more employments than the most compre- 


hensive place-biL^hat ever was brought on to Parliament would 
include ; a. family, Sir, raised from obscurity by the petulance 

of the times, drawn up highe by the insolence of their bribing 
kinsmen. ...” 

It is typical of eighteenth -century politics that many of its 
fiercest battles were fought ojver equally trifling matters of local 
prestige. Pitt intervened in his grandest manner to rebuke 
the speaker who " forgot Ijiimself in such a degree that he 
pointed out men of birth anjd future, and in high stations, as if 
they were the most abandoned and profligate creatures in the 
universe, without parts, without morals, without shame, and 
who, if his description had(in it the least tittle of truth, instead 
of being Members of Parliament, or admitted to tji^Prit'y Council, 
were fit only to be members! of a society once famous by the name 
of the Hell-Fire Club.” T/he bill passed and the honour of the 
Grenvilles was vindicated! 8 

On 13 September 1748 Lord Cobham died and a fortnight later 
Richard Grenville, with Pitt’s help, persuaded Pelham to have 
his mother, Mrs. Grenvillef now a widow, created Countess Temple, 
This indecorously rapid sfroke ensured the descent of his uncle's 
title to himself with the! added distinction of promotion to an 
earklom. For three yearjs he held the now courtesy title of Lord 
Cobham and then on hi mother's became Earl Temple. Four 
years later he was made^ First Lord of the Admiralty at Pitt’s 
request and later achieve*' the sinecure dignity of the Privy Seal. 
His last job, the worst ji>b of all, the Order of the Garter, was 
the subject of a constitutional crisis which caused Pitt the most 
acute embarrassment. 

Pitt’s dependence on the Grenvilles is to some extent accounted 
for by his estrangement from his own immediate relations and his 
lack of a permanent home. On the death of the Queen in 1737, 
Ann Pitt lost her place 4 s maid of honour and after sharing rooms 
in London with William for a short time, went to Spa in 1741 
and lived on the continent for ten years under the protection of 
Lady Bolingbroke. Harriet and Catherine Pitt were now married 
and comparatively quiescent, and Mary, the youngest sister, had 
gone to live with her elder brother Thomas at Boconnoc. But 
Elizabeth was giving al great deal of trouble. For some time she 
lived at Down House at Blandford, the original home of Governor 
Pitt, and when Thomas sold it to pay his debts William 
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gave her Grateley Lodge. While here she became the 
of Lord Talbot, a married man and one of the Prince of Wales' 
supporters, and scandalized the town by having him as " her 
constant attendant at all public places." Somewhere about 1751, 
ostensibly to escape Lord Talbot’s attentions, she went abroad 
with an allowance of £200 a year from her brother William. 
While in France she met Louis Dutens, who was twenty years her 
junior and intending to become a diplomatist, and immediately 
fell in love with him. Dutens, however, himself fell in love with 
her travelling companion, a certain Miss Taylor. Elizabeth, now 
signing herself “ Elizabeth Villiers Pitt ” and even " Clara Villiers 
Pitt,” bragged a great deal about Iyer famous brother and gave 
Dutens aMe^r of introduction which he presented in London. 
Pitt callec^on him the same day and for a short time the two men 
were on the friendliest terms. Then a letter arrived from Eliz¬ 
abeth accusing the Dutens family of impertinence and Dutens 
himself of boasting in company that he could marry her if he 
chose and “was well with me" already. Pitt was urged " as 
the greatest favour you can bestow, t$ order one of your footmen 
to give him the treatment he merits^' on which he gave orders 
that Dutens should be refused admittance. 

“ Clara Villiers ” then passed op to Florence where her 
behaviour gave much concern to the British community. " I 
am glad you are aware of Miss Pitt," wrote Horace Walpole to 
the British Minister, Sir Horace Mann. “ Pray continue your 
awaredon : I assure you before she set out for Italy, she was 
qualified to go to any Italian length of passion." Six months 
later Mann reported to Dodington that " though she came into 
this country with so many and with such disadvantages as could 
have excluded a person in any count ly from the least society, 
was, by the pains 1 took, better and m Ire generally well received 
than I could have expected; but I base, unfortunately, lost all 
the merit of my first two months' atten pns by not espousing her 
extravagances, a recital of which wou|;| tire you, as really her 
behaviour has been of such a nature as . cms the most dangerous 
character imaginable, and so much the k-ore as she is still hand¬ 
some, has wit and great art." 

After trying to marry two English residents she was received 
into the Catholic Church twice over and flung herself on the 
protection of the imperial envoy to Tuscany, lest her conversion 
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“ should be disapproved by her nation.” Mann, however, told 
him not to worry as her nation would be as indifferent about the 
religion she professed as she was herself.® 

Meanwhile Thomas Pitt was already showing unmistakable 
signs of mania. His wife left him and returned to her parents at 
Hagley, Soon after she was legally separated, Thomas allowing 
her £100 a year, to be doubled when her father died but only on 
the inhuman condition that she should never see her children. His 
chief ambition was to be a county magnate and a man of conse¬ 
quence in the West. He had played an important part in the 
general election of 1734 on behalf of the Prince of Wales and a 
more important part still in /the general election of 1741. As a 
reward the Prince made him Warden of the Stannerigo, a sinecure 
office connected with the mineral rights of the Duchy of .Cornwall, 
said to be worth £1,500 a year. If anything this appointment 
increased his extravagance and from now onwards he sank deeper 
and deeper into a sea of debts and mortgages. He had sold 
Swallowfield in 1737 for £11,570, but even this sacrifice failed to 
clear his debts. For several years now the two brothers had 
been completely estranged, ( |vhile Thomas Pitt’s treatment of his 
wife had naturally outraged the Lytteltons. 10 

Apart from his brotherjand sisters, William Pitt’s favourite 
relative was his cousin John Pitt, grandson of George Pitt of 
Strathfieldsaye, William Pitt’s godfather. John as a younger son 
inherited the less important Encombe estate near Corfe Castle in 
Dorset, a delightful retreat where William was always a welcome 
guest. The two cousins corresponded very freely and in 1747 
William took a good deal of trouble over John’s claims in the 
disputed election at Wareham, and enlisted Henry Pelham’s 
support. In 1750 he writ's three times urgirfg John to join him 
at Bath and remarks on t ie difficulty of finding lodgings “ in or 
near the parades, or in an ‘ r genteel part of the town.” John Pitt 
was also on intimate ter s with Cobham, sending him Portland 
stone to embellish the g unds of Stowe and being addressed in 
reply as “ Bashaw.” 11 

All this time Pitt wf suffering from frequent attacks of gout 
and occasionally from w at he described as " ague.” After 1744 
he was a constant visit or at Bath and in 1748, if not earlier, he 
also began to patronize Tunbridge Wells. Pitt always prided 
himself on being a “ man of fashion ” as well as a politician, in 
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the same way that Gibbon was anxious not to be taken for a 
mere man of letters. This was part of the eighteenth-century 
convention by which men of fashion professed only to take up 
politics or literature as a hobby. Pitt undoubtedly enjoyed 
society, parties, picnics, “jaunts,” and above all riding, and 
when not too ill always entered fully into the social life of his 
neighbourhood, but underneath it all we detect a steely purpose. 
“ He either sacrificed or kept down early passion with a view 
to forwarding his ambition,” says Shelburne. Ambition, says 
Chesterfield, was his ruling purpose. Though no doubt exagger¬ 
ated these statements contain some element of truth. Like 
Walpole, Pitt was not quite what he seemed. Every move that 
he made*w^ carefully calculated. Walpole was " un faux bon- 
hontme ,” a spurious good fellow,” planning his next political 
move under cover of genial carousings with his Norfolk squires. 
Pitt on the other hand was a spurious man of fashion, planning 
his own career under cover of a wealth of delicate witticisms 
vouchsafed to the ladies while parading on the Pantiles atTun- 
bridge Wells or sipping the waters inythe Pump Room at Bath. 12 

Ralph Allen, Bath’s leading citize.T, was one of Pitt's friends. 
He had made an immense fortune ajit of quarrying Bath stone 
and drew an income of £12,000 a year from the cross-country 
postal service which he was the first person to introduce on a big 
scale, country letters having hitherto been sent to London regard¬ 
less of their final destination. His house near Bath at Prior Park 
was a gigantic affair with enormous detached wings joined by 
colonnades. Besides being a generous patron of letters Allen 
was a noble philanthropist and amongst other works cased the 
exterior of Barts' Hospital with stone at his own expense. At 
Prior Park Pitt met his old schoolfr ?nd, Henry Fielding, who 
lived near by, practically as Allen’s dej mdant. Pitt and Fielding 
also met at Radway, in Warwickshit !, the house of Sanderson 
Miller, who had built himself a Gothic tower overlooking the 
battle-field of Edgehill. Pitt had met Miller when he was engaged 
in rebuilding Hagley for old Sir Thomas Lyttelton at the time 
when Pitt and George Lyttelton were remodelling the park and 
grounds. In the summer of 1748 a famous meeting took place 
at Radway when Fielding read the manuscript of Tom Jones to 
Miller, Pitt and George Lyttelton, who could recognize in the 
character of Squire Allworthy their mutual friend Ralph Allen. 
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€Iom Jones was published next year with a dedication to 
Lyttelton. 18 

Back in Parliament once more Pitt was busy fashioning his 
group into a ministerial " cave ” capable of exercising pressure 
on Pelham from within. Chesterfield remarked that he was 
“ most extravagantly proud ” and meant to make himself absolute 
leader of the Grenvilles and Lytteltons. By taking the Pay 
Office he had sacrificed none of his principles but was qualifying 
for higher office where he could really set about making Parlia¬ 
ment “ the voice of the people.” He was still an ardent imperi¬ 
alist, but with a clearer conception both of what was sound and 
what was possible. His crude ideas about Spanish trade and 
Hanoverian troops had given way to a mature and cpsftpfirehensive; 
outlook on imperial strategy, based on a nice adjustment between 
the conflicting claims of continental and colonial interests. 

From the moment he took office Pitt showed that he was pre¬ 
pared to support government measures. It is amusing to read 
his magisterial rebuke to a suggestion that certain army officers 
connected with an election ^demonstration should be examined at 
the bar of the House. f 

“ Out business, Sir, is tf> consider the number of forces neces¬ 
sary for the defence of this kingdom and our possessions, and to 
grant money for maintaining that number. We have no business 
with the conduct of the army or the officers' or soldiers' com¬ 
plaints ; those are subjects which belong to the King or to such 
as shall be commissioned by him to hear them.” 

Though the greatest attacking speaker in the House none 
knew better how to assume the ministerial grand manner. Early 
in 1749 the question had arisen of repaying the City of Glasgow 
the £10,000 exacted from it by the P/etendef. The motion was 
opposed on the grounds t at like sums might equally be claimed 
by Newcastle and Carlisp. Pitt supported the motion in one 
of the best speeches of Bis early career. Clear, restrained and 
quite impartial, it was a first-class ministerial performance. 11 

Soon after the peace the Prince of Wales’ friends revived the 
well-worn topic of the fortification of Dunkirk. By the Treaty 
of Utrecht these fortifications were to be dismantled as a pro¬ 
tection against a French invasion, but there were frequent diplo¬ 
matic complaints that the terms of the Treaty were not being 
properly fulfilled. Although contemptuously described by a 
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fnodern historian of some eminence as “ this wretched affair,” 
Dunkirk at that time represented a very real menace to 
British security, despite the fact that the question was frequently 
raised in Parliament simply in order to bait the government. 
On this occasion Pitt, taking his ’cue from Pelham, deprecated 
the discussion on the grounds that we were too weak at the 
moment to make an effective protest and was twitted by Lord 
Egmont on his earlier fire-eating propensities when in opposition. 
He replied very suavely, once more counselling restraint and 
confessing with the most disarming candour his complete con¬ 
version from the reckless ideas he held in his youth—challenging 
his opponents to deny their own conversion on similar topics. 
From Pelharir’s point of view this was a perfect answer. 15 A year 
later Lord Egmont attacked the ministry for concluding a special 
treaty with Spain in which no attempt was made to force Spain 
to abandon her claim to search ships for contraband goods in 
Spanish-American waters. In defending the Treaty as a means 
of improving Anglo-Spanish relations^ and detaching Spain from 
France, Pitt frankly admitted that ft was impossible to make 
Spain abandon her claim as long as she remained a strong naval 
power. When he himself had made the same demand in Walpole’s 
time he had been “ very young and sanguine.” 

On the third question of foreign policy raised at this time Pitt 
proved less tractable. During the summer of 1750 Newcastle had 
accompanied the King on his usual jaunt to Hanover and while 
there had tried to prevent the next war of the Austrian Succession 
before anyone else had thought of starting it. Their scheme was 
to ensure the succession of Maria Theresa’s ten-year-old son, by 
securing his immediate election as “ Xing of the Romans ” or 
Imperial Crown Prince. This necessit<|ted buying the Elector of 
Bavaria’s vote with an annual subsidy f £ 20,000 and the offer of 
6,000 British troops, and the Elector Saxony's vote with an 
annual subsidy of £32,000. This was he " old system ” with 
a vengeance ; no alliance with Frederic, yhom George II loathed, 
and instead heavy financial commitme Is, plus the prospect of 
sending a British army to fight in a n v German war. 

Pelham, bent on reducing the immense debt piled up during 
the war, was aghast at such extravagance, and told Dodington 
that quite apart from its political implications this “ buying one 
elector after another . . . must have an end.” For some time 
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life had found it difficult to work with his brother, and it was / 
said that they communicated mainly through Newcastle's Secre¬ 
tary, Andrew Stone. All too frequently Cabinet meetings dragged 
on without any decision being reached till someone said : “ Lord ! 
it is late; when shall we meet to talk over this again ? ” 10 
Newcastle also accused the Duke of Bedford, the new Secretary 
of State, of caballing against him with the King, the Duke of 
Cumberland, the Princess Amelia, Lady Yarmouth and Lord Sand¬ 
wich. Pelham was not at all sympathetic and the Duke became 
frantic with agitation and self-pity. For once even Hardwicke 
was of little avail and Newcastle turned instead to Pitt. Writing 
from Hanover he tried to set his negotiations in the best light 
while at the same time threatening to resign in consequence of 
“ the weakness and unkindness of my particular friends.” 

Pitt gallantly set himself to restore harmony by writing New¬ 
castle a long letter 'full of unctuous and flattering platitudes. 
Newcastle in reply thanked Pitt effusively “ for that kind and 
affectionate and successful bart you have acted with my brother 
and I." Pelham, writing c|irect to his brother, minimized Pitt’s 
efforts as a peace-maker bujt admitted that he “ is the most able 
and useful man we have amongst us, truly honourable and strictly 
honest,” while Pitt becomingly deprecated praise for " my poor 
little part between you.” 

Newcastle, still in a flutter of gratitude, told Pitt that he had 
“ not failed to acquaint the King with that proper zeal, satis¬ 
faction and regard for his Majesty’s honour and service which is 
showed in your letter, and I may say it was not thrown away.” 

To which Pitt becomingly replied that ‘ ‘ nothing can touch me so 
sensibly as any good officefin that place, where I deservedly stand 
in need of it so much, and where I have it so much at heart to 
efface the part by every action of my life.” Yet for all New¬ 
castle’s protestations it ,oks very much as if he had his own 
reasons for keeping Pitt ut of the closet and that he frequently 
invoked the King’s nam as Mr. Spenlow did that of Mr. Jerkins 
in David Copper field. 

Nor would Pitt alio his new-found favour with the King to 
mollify his disapprove of the subsidies. It is true that he 
defended the Bavarian one in the House but only ‘ ‘ in perfunctory 
fashion.” He was so perfunctory indeed that after a few disarm¬ 
ing remarks about the prudence of granting subsidies to foreign 
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princes so as to avoid the dangers of a. large standing army at 
home, he wandered quite off the subject in order to make another 
of his now famous recantations. " I was not in the House when 
the famous Excise scheme was brought upon the carpet. If I 
had I should probably have been induced by the general but 
groundless clamour to have joined with those who opposed it. 
But I have seen so much of the deceit of popular clamours, and 
the artful surmises on which they pre founded, and I am so fully 
convinced of the benefits we should reap by preventing all sorts 
of unfair trade, that if ever any such scheme be again offered 
whilst I have a seat in this assembly^ I believe I shall be as heartily 
for it as I am for the motion under consideration.” 17 

Shades ol Oobham and the Patriots ! Yet what a remarkable 
example 6f detachment in politics. (The Saxon subsidy he would 
not defend. On the contrary he rated Newcastle about it in the 
most contemptuous manner and when it came before Parliament 
did what other men have done on like occasions and stayed away 
from the debate. On one matter, however, he absolutely refused 
to compromise. In January 1751 Lord Barrington moved on 
behalf of the government to reduce tbe total personnel of seamen 
and marines from 10,000 to 8,000. Jlfever had such low numbers 
been proposed except in 1732 and 1733, and once further back 
still in 1722 when 7,000 had been reached. Not only was the 
number dangerously low but it ignored the need for larger comple¬ 
ments to man the newer and larger ty{j>es of ships. Between 17x9 
and 1745 the complements of ioo-guifi ships had increased from 
780 to 850 and of 70-gun ships from 4450 to 520. The motion was 
opposed on the grounds that Pelham wished to save on the navy 
so as to increase the standing army, a tjynical opposition attitude, 
but Pitt opposed the reduction on na s v grounds alone, arguing 
that the international situation was s i ;* 1 unstable and Jacobite 
feeling still active. Though disclaimi n Hny wish to embarrass 
Pelham he nevertheless voted against ^ motion in committee 
together with thirteen more supporters. °f he government includ- 
ing Lyttelton and the three Grenville 1 )r( hers, Rich ird, George 
and James. 18 ••• 

Pitt also showed a rather unusual d gree of independence in 
espousing the cause of Don Juan Conypagni, an inhabitant of 
Minorca. Claiming to have been “ barbarously treated ” by 
the late Governor, General Anstruther, ire had come to England 
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get his " sentences reversed,” but had had to wait so long to 
obtain justice that he was now heavily in debt and petitioned the 
House for compensation. Sofnewhat to the general surprise, Pitt 
“ declared he would support such a cause with the last drop of 
his blood.” Fox “ ridiculed this warmth ” and was for rejecting 
the petition, as were Pelham (and most of the government sup¬ 
porters. “ Pitt disclaimed wiarmth, but with so much coolness 
and endeavour to be cool that it only proved him more angry.” 
In the end the petition was defeated by 97 to 58, “ no English 
Whigs but Pitt, Colonel Conway, and the three Grenvilles in the 
minority.” In this case Pith was apparently urged on by some¬ 
thing more than a sense of public justice. Plis uncle* the first 
Lord Stanhope, in announcing to Lord Sunderland the original 
capture of the island during the war of the Spanish Succession, 
used these words : “ A greit part of our success in reducing the 
Island is owing to the zeal and affection of the people for us which 
is beyond expression, and whoever shall take care to keep up this 
disposition which is easily?'to be done need not fear to lose any 
of the three above-mentioned Fortresses.” Five years after the 
Compagni affair Stanhope'is' warning was justified by the decisive 
aid which the inhabitants'lgave to the French invaders. 

The King was extremely angry. First the navy, then the 
subsidies, and now this wretched Minorcan affair. With whom 
was Pitt trying to ingratiaj.te himself, the King asked peevishly, 
“ was it with Lord Egmo/nt,” now leader of the Prince’s party 
in the Commons ? Other'people were asking the same question. 
What was he after now ?j 19 “ When I am on my feet I speak 

everything that is in myf mind,” Pitt is reported to have Said. 
This to a great extent is true. But what we want to know is 
why he chose to expose limself by speaking at all. Ordinarily 
speaking, fanatics cann^ attain high office unless they square 
their consciences and so lase to be fanatics. Pitt aimed at high 
office and yet refused t compromise, thus making himself inex¬ 
plicable. His apparent / strange conduct was due to what we 
should now term ma* djustment or non-fulfilment of genius. 
While stretching out * grasp the seals of office he could not 
avoid imperilling his ^ iances for conscience’ sake. 

Meanwhile Newcastle, despite the affair of the subsidies, was 
still pro-Pitt and was al jSo becoming pro-Frederick largely because 
of the increased political activity of the Duke of Cumberland. 
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The King was now sixty-eight, am : i though fears of a coup d’Stat 
at his death were obviously exaggerated, there was certainly an 
idea on foot for partitioning England and Hanover between the 
two brothers. Newcastle was te'pdfied. Cumberland had re¬ 
cently obtained the support of Henjry Fox, the Secretary at War, 
and looked like building up a party of his own to support his 
claims. Fox had an extraordinary (capacity for public business. 
Judging from contemporary estimates, we must regard him as 
Pitt’s only potential rival as a sta| esman - He was three years 
older than Pitt, son of a famous Roj^hst-Whig, and had married a 
daughter of the late Duke of Richmond. Fox was above all things 
a realist. a As he himself remarked (• ” Pitt is a better speaker 
than I; but thank God I have more judgment.” Nothing came 
amiss to him in the way of political bju-dness. If asked to under¬ 
take some hazardous or unpleasant ijob he would do it imme¬ 
diately and with the utmost efficiency, provided it was made 
worth his while. An utter .cynic and s 1 blatant careerist he never 
pretended to the least sense of delicacy or conscience. Besides 
being quite imperturbable and extrer|ely thick-skinned, he was 
a real good fellow and genuinely fondi pf drinking and gambling. 
He could judge the temper of the H use to a nicety and knew 
just when to press forward with a ft w bold phrases and artful 
promises and when to compromise ajcd play for time. Unfor¬ 
tunately he was too much of a realist jj crusades made no appeal 
to him, he was always out to save hisi skin and swallow his con¬ 
science, and in the end he bartered away every shred of self-respect 
he possessed in order to gain two object's, wealth and a peerage. 20 

Worse still from Newcastle's point <|f view, the Duke of Bed¬ 
ford and his young o henchman Lord Sandwich were threatening 
to join Cumberland. Bedford had bet, ^ jobbed into the Secre¬ 
taryship of State in place of Chesterfield-! }y one of those elaborate 
Newcastle intrigues that sometimes d^ated their own ends. 
Now he was proving tiresome and wou^ \have to be jobbed out 
again. This time Newcastle had a pel r f e ; ct candidate ready in 
the shape of the docile Lord Holdernej ss ■ 
see him in the light of a Secretary of S^fc 
Nevertheless, he managed to hold office without interruption for ten 
years. Such is the power of nonentities. v fitt’s name was not even 
mentioned as a candidate, it being consider -pd better to have a peer. 

Bedford’s threatened expulsion would very likely drive him 


" I cannot possibly 
observed Pelham. 
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into the arms of the opposition. The lines of demarcation 
between Whig and lory were; practically obliterated by now and 
Bedford is a good example of a man who might be classed as 
either. Apart from Pitt and If ox, the Pelhams had no one amongst 
the younger ministers who hi a d a first-class brain and was also 
a first-class debater, except William Murray, the Solicitor- 
General. Like so many oth^r lawyer-statesmen, Murray always 
gave the impression of speak ng to a brief, a great handicap in 
the House of Commons where objection to a purely legal attitude 
is still strong. ‘' Murray gat-jis y 0ur attention by the perspicacity 
of his arguments and the elegance of his diction,” wroteOswald, 
whereas "Pitt commands j JOur attention and respect by the 
nobleness, the greatness of h'is sentiments, the strength and energy 
of his expression, and thej certainty you are in of his always 
rising to a greater elevation both of thought and style.” Pitt 
and Murray " alone can inflame or quiet the House,” wrote 
Chesterfield, ” they alone 'are so attended to, in that numerous 
and noisy assembly, that jyou might hear a pin fall while either 
was speaking.” MurrayV chief defect apart from his habit of 
pleading a cause when sneaking was lack of political courage, 
though lie proved indepe uient enough on the Bench as Lord 
Chief Justice. 

Faced by the threatened coalition of Bedford and Cumber¬ 
land, Newcastle suggested/to Pitt that he would do well to renew 
his connection with the J>rince of Wales. The King might die 
at any moment, and neither Frederick nor Cumberland loved the 
Pelhams. Pitt and his friends, on the other hand, might easily 
ingratiate themselves. |) n ‘more than one occasion during the 
recent debates they had! found themselves pn the Prince’s side 
though generally from f different motives. Nor was there any 
truth in the King’s su^bstion that Pitt spoke in favour of Don 

Prince. Nevertheless, as a semi-inde- 
,sympathies lying outside the ministry, 

George Lyttei- 
a similar though independent approach 
the go-between in both his and Pitt’s 
case being the Rev. Francis Ayscough, " the Ridiculous Skew,” 
now tutor to the Princ .’ s children. The memories of the general 
election still lingered /specially in the heart, of old Sir Thomas 
Lyttelton, George's father, without whose consent nothing could 


Compagni to please tjd 
pendent " cave ” wit^ 


they might be very u/ se ^ul in a liaison capacity. 

ton was already maki^ 

towards his old mast. 
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' ; : be done. But eventually he received his son-in-law Ayscough 
at Hagley and the way was clear. 

Meanwhile the Prince was engaged in the congenial task of 
forming his future Cabinet. George Bubb Dodington, for in¬ 
stance, that most notorious time-server, tells us that the Prince 
“ thought a Peerage, with the management of the House of Lords, 
and the Seals of the Secretary of State for the Southern Province, 
would be a proper station for me, if I approved of it.” Needless 
to say, Dodington did approve and went so far as to promise " to 
find two or three hundred thousand pounds to go on with till 
a new Parliament could grant the Civil List ” for the new reign. 
Quite a number of the Prince’s friends kissed hands for future 
offices and peerages, including Lord Egmont, who was to be 
First Minister. Pitt was already on a secret list for “ some pro¬ 
fitable employment and inconsistent with a seat in Parliament,” 
probably as an ambassador. The “ Leicester House Party,” as 
they were now called, were jubilant with expectations and only 
waited for the King to die. Unluckily their ambitions were 
completely shattered, for on 22 Marcih 1751 the Prince died 
instead, leaving as heir to the throne a boy of thirteen. 21 

A Regency Bill was at once introduced in case the King should 
die before the new Prince of Wales was of age. The Princess 
Dowager was to be Regent, assisted by a Council with the Duke 
of Cumberland as President. Fox was all for restricting the 
Regent’s powers so as to increase the influence of his patron the 
Duke, who was then aged thirty and Captain-General of the 
Army. Pitt also wished to restrict her powers but for a different 
reason. "By a new and most ingenious turn of argument he 
combined his suspicion of the Duke with his support of the 
restriction,” for if the Princess died suddenly the Duke would 
become sole Regent, “ when ambition might excite him to think 
less of protecting than of bearing the Crown.” The spectacle of 
the Paymaster and the Secretary at War scrapping over the 
succession and ignoring the Prime Minister must have been 
extremely diverting to the opposition groups. Pitt, though he 
wished to amend Pelham’s bill, was certainly on his side as 
regards the main issue. But it was Fox who by his frank advo¬ 
cacy of the Duke’s claims received praise from the King. “ My 
affection, is with my son. I assure you, Mr. Fox, I like you the 
better for wishing well to him ” 22 

: 
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A new ally now joined the Ministry. Though still con¬ 
temptuous of the Pelhams, Lord Granville, by now a more 
mellowed figure, agreed to supersede the figure-head Duke of 
Dorset as President of the Council, thus giving satisfaction to 
the King. 

The debates on the Regency Bill were Pitt’s last effort for 
many months to come. Some time after the close of the session 
in May 1751 he became seriously ill and did not speak again in 
Parliament till November 1753, though he appears to have 
attended occasionally at the Pay Office. This mysterious gap 
in his parliamentary life has never been hitherto explained, 
except in terms of gout. Tt seems fairly clear, however, that 
for a period of about a year and a half he was in a'State of extreme 
nervous depression and that his illness was the sable as that 
from which he had suffered in 1744. Gout, of course, played its 
usual part as a secondary factor, but gout alone can hardly be 
accepted as a sufficient explanation for his utter nervous pros¬ 
tration. On the contrary, he appears to have regarded the 
obvious physical manifestations of gout as a means of relief. We 
may conclude, therefore, that this was his second attack of manic- 
depressive insanity, not perhaps so severe as the first but far more 
prolonged. He had been unusually active during the spring of 
1751, taking part in eight major controversies and intervening 
many times in the debates. Apart from any question of asserting 
his political independency there is some reason to believe that 
during this period he was in a state of manic activity, the prelude 
to his subsequent collapse . Surely there was something abnormal 
in his speech in the Minorchese debate when he talked of support¬ 
ing such a cause with the last drop of his bipod. Even allowing 
for his customary exaggeration, this was a most peculiar utter¬ 
ance and appears to have been considered peculiar by the House., 

Unfortunately we have no clear record of his illness, but the 
general course of it can be traced from his correspondence. He 
paid a visit to the country shortly after Parliament rose, but 
was back at the Pay Office in the middle of June. On 13 Sep¬ 
tember 1751 he wrote to John Pitt from South Lodge saying 
that he was too ill to visit Enoambe and begging his cousin to 
join him at Bath, where he profused to stay from 20 September 
to 15 October. On 12 Octobe v he wrote to his nephew from 
Bath but without mentioning his health. 
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r Meanwhile Ann Pitt had returned'from France and on the 
reorganization of the Dowager Princess of Wales's Household 
after the death of the Prince, had been appointed Keeper of her 
Privy Purse. Ten years abroad had done nothing to soften 
Ann’s feelings despite the fact that Pitt had allowed her £zoo a 
year as soon as he became well off. No sooner had she returned 
home than she accused him of demanding “ absolute deference ” 
and " blind submission ” to his will and of taking credit to himself 
for giving her an allowance. Ann had apparently promised a 
reconciliation immediately prior to this outburst and Pitt's 
answer of 19 June is a model of restraint, 

“ I have well weighed your letter, and deeply examined your 
picture of me, for some years past ;> and indeed. Sister, I still 
find something within, that firmly jassures me I am not that 
thing which your interpretations of i my life (if I can ever be 
brought to think these all my own) Would represent me to be. 

“ I have infirmities of temper, blfenishes, and faults, if you 
please, of nature, without end ; but thffi lye that can’t be deceived 
must judge between us, whether that ;, riendship, which was my 
very existence for so many years, cou ji ever have received the 
least flaw, but from umbrages and c 'uses which the quickest 
sensibility and tenderest zealousy of jiendship alone, at first, 
suggested. . . . Absolute deference ai • blind submission to my 
will, you tell me I have often declaret to you in the strongest 
and most mortifying terms could alone satisfy me. I must here 
beseech you coolly to consider these precise terms, with their 
epithets. ... I was never so drunk with presumption as to 
expect absolute deference and blind submission to my wilt. A 
degree of deference to me and to my situation, I frankly own, 
I did not think too much for me to e: >ect from you, with all 
the high opinion I have of your parts*/. . . 

"... I also declare as solemnly, before God and men, that 
no consideration could ever have extorted from my lips the least 
mention of the trifling assistance you accepted from me, but the 
cruel reports industriously propagated, and circulating from 
various quarters round me, of the state you were left in. As to 
the repayment of this wretched money, allow me, dear Sister, 
to entreat you to think no more of it.” 

This was written from somewhere in the country, and when 
he returned to town next day he found a fresh letter from Ann 
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recalling a past incident of how, goaded by anger at her way¬ 
wardness, he had declared that she had a bad head and a worse 
heart. 

He at once made another powerful effort to overcome her 
temper: “I only took the liberty to put it to your candid 
recollection, whether the very cause you mention, strong feelings 
and emotions of mind attending them, with regard to conversa¬ 
tions of a disagreeable kind, might not have led to some exaggera¬ 
tions of them to your own self. ... As to the late conversation 
you have thought necessary (since your letter yesterday) to 
recollect, I am ready to take shame before you, and all mankind, 
if you please, for having lost my temper, upon any provocation, 
so far as to use expressions as foolish as they•are angry.” 

Ann soon lost her post it Leicester House “ by an impetuosity 
to govern her mistress and j by embarking in other cabals at that 


Court.” She again retire!) to France on her doctor’s advice and 
Pitt again sought a reconciliation in the most humble terms. 

“ I never can reflect |n things passed (wherein I must have 
been infinitely in the wo/ng, if I ever gave you a pain) without 
the tenderest sorrow.” | 

Ann accepted this a ; d he wrote again full of joy : “I am 
unable to express the lc d you have taken off my heart by your 
affectionate and generis answer to my last letter.” 23 

In August 1752 Pitt was once more at Bath and asking John 
Pitt of Encombe to join him, complaining that “ the place is 
quite destitute of amusement or resource, and that solitude is 
in every way contrary to my cure.” 

It was probably during the intervening space between this 
and the letter written to his nephew in October 1751, the previous 
year, that he first visit; 1 Astrop Wells in Northants and Sunning 
Hill in Berkshire. Though less important than Bath and Tun¬ 
bridge WeHs, they had recently become fashionable resorts and 
Pitt soon " became a constant participator in the tepid diversions 
of these sickly haunts.” 

In October 1752 he was still at Bath and unable to visit 
Encombe or Hagley as he was “ advised to have a longer course 
of the waters.” By November he tells George Grenville that 
“ in y health, though very much mended, stands in need of as 
long a course of these waters as I can take, before the necessary 
business of office will call me to iown, which leaves me no time 
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for visiting you at Wotton the dry’’, whose paths of pleasantness 
I should be happy to tread.” Meanwhile he was busying himself 
with the memorial then being executed at Bath to Captain 
Thomas Grenville under the direction of the sculptor Hoare, 
brother of William Hoare the painter, and was criticizing the 
work in the closest detail. i 

On 28 November he tells John Fitt that he hopes to get to 
London " after one reprise more of 'about a fortnight,” but on 
23 December he is still at Bath and ” far from well ” though hope¬ 
ful of leaving on New Year’s Day. Next we have his two letters 
written to Ann from the Pay Office during February 1753, in 
the first of which he says, " I continue an invalid,” and in the 
second, “ 1 continue still a good deal but of order, but begin to 
get ground-” In March Lyttelton reports that “ Poor Pitt is 
still in a dangerous state.” In April 1753 Fitt wrote to Ann 
from London : “ I have been ill all the winter with disorders in 
my bowels, which have left me very l£w and reduced me to a 
weak state of health. I am now, in many respects, better, and 
seem getting ground, by riding and taking better nourishment. 
Warmer weather, I am to hope, will bp of much service to me. 
I promise using some mineral waters ] Tunbridge or Sunning 
Hill or o«.vh, at their proper seasons. As the main of my com¬ 
plaint is much abated and almost removed, I hope my Horse, 
warm weather and proper nourishment will give me health 
again.” By May he is ” much mended in several respects, and 
have the greatest hopes given me of removing my remaining dis¬ 
order by the help of warmer weather and Tunbridge waters.” 24 
Later in May he left London for Tunbridge Wells, where he 
shared a house up on Mount Ephraim with Gilbert West and his 
wife and Gilbert’s sister Molly. Here he had a serious relapse, 
his gout grew worse and he also suffered from " extreme dejec¬ 
tion ” and acute insomnia. All sorts of hpiates were tried and 
he considered taking musk. Gilbert Wes -1 thought he was in a 
very bad way. Gout alone could hardly b^ave been responsible 
for his general condition. By July, however, he was partially 
recovered and mixing freely in local diversions, going to balls at 
the assembly rooms with the Wests and E&zabeth Montagu and 
her friends, and joining in general expeditions to visit ” all the 
fine parts in the neighbourhood.” On these occasions Pitt him¬ 
self was sometimes host. “ Mr: Pitt,” write i Elizabeth Montagu, 
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" provided us a good dinner ait New Vauxhall,” from which the 
company did not return " tilythe end of the evening.” Another 
time he ordered a tent to be pitched for tea “ in the most beautiful 
rural scene that can be imagined,” and entertained the company 
with his French horn. / 

“ Mr. Pitt wants nothinjg of being quite well but to think 
himself so, and to sleep soujndly all night,” writes Lyttelton on 
7 July. " He has recovered his flesh, rides 15 miles a day, eats 
like a horse, and has as rrfuch wit as ever he had in his life.” 

At the end of July Pitt 'sent John Pitt a gleeful account of a 
five-days’ tour he had done/ on horseback, visiting Battle Abbey, 
Ashburnham Park, Hurstmonceux, " very fine, curious and dis¬ 
mally ugly,” Crowhurst, r the sweetest thing, in the world,” 
" enchanting Hastings unique,” and Fairly Farm [Fairlight ?] 
“ just above it; perfect qf its kind.” " I have recovered much 
of my strength, and appetite enough for a Dorset shepherd, 
where I imagine the air appetizing (to use the Scotch word) 
as the breezes of Mount j^phraim. ... I long to be with you 
kicking my heels upon ypur cliffs and looking like a shepherd 
in Theocritus.” f 

In September he left Tunbridge Wells to stay with the 
Ayscoughs in Hertfordshire and then went on to Stowe and 
Hagley and finally to Bath, visiting Westwood and Madresfield 
on the way. “ I am trying the waters,” he wrote, “ not very 
sanguine in expecting much good from them. I have seen one 
ball: Italian Princes, Pope’s nephews, hand-in-hand with Angli¬ 
can bishops’ daughters, women of quality without number and 
beauties without name. I desire my best compliments to the 
Hagley fireside. I am the humble servant of the gentle dairy 
and of the noisy trente et quarante.” 

By now Bath had /become his permanent headquarters. In 
1753 he sold South Lofdje with most of the furniture and started 
building a house in thre Circus. It was finished in 1754 or 1755 
and cost £1,200. De/sfite his rides and excursions during the 
summer, he was not ,y<t fit and wrote from Bath to his sister 
Mary on 20 October I753; " I propose being in Town by the 
meeting of Parliament;; if I am able.” 26 

When he did at last appear after something much more 
severe than " a year of sullen illness,” it was to speak on a subject 
of peculiar interest h ourselves to*-day. The Jewish community 
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in London had been extremely act ive in supporting the govern¬ 
ment during the 1745 Rebellion, and in June 1753 Pelham had 
carried a bill to enable foreign Jews to become naturalized. 
Nevertheless tins prudent and broajdminded measure was greeted 
with an intense outburst of anti-Jewish propaganda, showing, 
as Horace Walpole remarked, “ ho 4 v much the age, enlightened 
as it is called, was still enslaved by the grossest and most vulgar 
prejudices. . . . The little Curates preached against the Bishops 
for deserting the interests of the Giospel, and Aldermen grew 
drunk at county clubs in the cause <>f Jesus Christ as they had 
used to do for the sake of King Janites.” Fearing the effect on 
the forthcoming general election tliie government moved the 
repeal of ’their own Act on the first! day of "the session. They 
did, however, have the decency to sta'te in the preamble that the 
repeal was dictated by popular " discontents and disquiets.” 

Pitt knew that in the excited stat« of public opinion it was 
hopeless to oppose the repeal, but he )ook care to support it in 
his most ironical manner, using the ajnalogy of an “ indulgent 
father,” yielding " merely out of corjnplaisance ” and entirely 
against his better judgment to the cla‘nours of " a peevish per¬ 
verse boy ” or in the present case " t]o that enthusiastic spirit 
which has taken hold of the peoplds.” When, however, the 
apologetic preamble was attacked as derogatory to Christianity, 
Pitt told the House roundly that the agitation was due to nothing 
but " the old High Church persecuting spirit ” and utterly 
removed from " a true Christian spirit.” On this the repeal 
was passed unamended, and a week later (4 December 1753) Pitt 
successfully prevented an attempt by th',e Jew-baiters to procure 
the repeal of the Act 1740 permitting Jewish naturalization in 
the Plantations. 2 ® * 

With the onset of winter Pitt’s gout, became worse and after 
his effort on behalf of the Jews he again; retired to Bath lame in 
both fdet. Writing to George Grenville! in January 1754 about 
Thomas Grenville’s memorial he says he ji^ much too ill to return 
to town. 27 

On 6 March 1754 Henry Pelham died. [ Plans for the general 
election had just been settled, " all bargains made and much 
money advanced.” As far as the boroughi-mongers and election 
agents were concerned he could not have di |d at a more awkward 
moment. The political world was instantly in a ferment and 
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the King remarked sadly, “ 1 / shall now have no more peace.” 
Pelham was not a great st/atesman. He was over-cautious, 
uninspiring, and too much inclined to apologize for his own 
actions. On the other hand, lfie was an excellent finance minister. 
He tried to please his friendsf and do the nation’s business to the 
best advantage and he explained this quite simply and sincerely. 
Considering that his speeches deal with great affairs and are 
made with all the authority of a First Minister they are some of 
the most simple and modest/utterances of the eighteenth century. 

Newcastle reacted typically. After giving way to the most 
extravagant emotions he Retired to the country and allowed 
Hardwicke to plan the ministerial changes. This, of course, was 
very sensible. If Newcastle became First Minister and took the 
Treasury there would be /two " offices of confidence ” to fill. 
Someone must take Newcastle’s place as Secretary of State and 
a Chancellor of the ExcfVquer must be appointed to replace 
Pelham in the Commons, 4 Siice Newcastle being a peer could not 
combine the Treasury wifth the Exchequer as his brother had 
done. Another solution Anight be for Newcastle to continue as 
Secretary of State and to ffiad some docile peer to act as nominal 
First Lord of the Treasury. Whichever course was adopted 
Newcastle would have toj find a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who would also act as official leader of the ministry in the House 
of Commons. With the * one exception of Wilmington’s brief 
reign the First Minister ljiad been a commoner ever since 1721, 
so that Newcastle’s direction of the ministry from the Lords 
would involve a division of powers. 

Horace Walpole, writing the day after Pelham’s death, voiced 
the general opinion wheip he said that Pitt, Fox and Murray were 
the only possible candidates for Pelham's place, though there 
were objections to each of them. Fox was anathema to New¬ 
castle, Hardwicke and the Leicester House party; Murray, 
besides being a Scotsman, had purely legal ambitions while 
" Pitt has no health, ho party, and has, what in this case is 
allowed to operate, th/e' King's negative.” 28 

On 6, March, the claiy of Pelham’s death, Pitt wrote to George 
Grenville from Bath ,}“ I am myself still suffering much pain, 
under the third attack of the gout in both feet. I am indeed 
much out of order ar cl worn down with pain and confinement. 
This gout which I trusjted to relieve--me, has almost subdued me.” 







dependance for Government. The Duke of Newcastle alone is 
feeble, this not to Sir George," In neither letter is there a hint 
of a new Secretary of State, and indeed from the postscript to 
the second it looks as if Pitt at that stage imagined that 
Newcastle would keep his original post. 29 

A few days later Pitt, received Newcastle's thanks for his 
condolences and also a letter from Hardwicke, both in vague 
terms, though in a letter from Lyttelton he learnt that Hardwicke 
was in favour of his being Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Leader of the House, but that the King . . . Mr. Jorkins! 

Pitt now decided to use Lyttelton as his intermediary by 
writing him a letter which (could be shown to Hardwicke. He 
began on io March by wrifing Lyttelton a long,, covering letter, 
again explaining his scheme of curtailing Fox’s power in the 
interest of the Princess, but at the same time avoiding any action 
likely to expose the Coisinhood to “ resentment and malice 
in the closet.” Nor mustithey maintain “ an absolute reserve ” 
as if " intending a third!;party or flying squadron.” ...” I 
hope you neither have npr will drop a word of menace, and 
that you wall always bear in mind my personal connection with 
the Duke of Newcastle, who has a peculiar circumstance, which 
yours and that of your friends has not.” This refers to his 
holding Newcastle’s seat at Seaford and having already been 
promised nomination fox Aldborough, another of Newcastle’s 
boroughs, at the next general election : Pitt as Newcastle’s 
placeman ! Nor must taere be any threats of resignation or 
" giving trouble if not satisfied ” or any hint of faction. “ The 
mutual fears in Court open to our connection some room for 
importance and weight, in the course of affairs: in order to 
profit by this situation we must not be out of office : and the 
strongest argument of «]|1 to enforce that is that Fox is too odious 
to last for ever, and Gi ? Grenville must be next nominated under 
any government.” 

Next day, n Maph, he wrote Lyttelton the letter which 
was to be shown to Hardwicke. It is extremely formal and 
submissive. 

”... were my health restored and his Majesty brought 
from the dearth of subjects to hear of my name for so great 
a charge, I should visli to decline the honour, even though 
accompanied with the attribution 6f all the weight and strength 
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Which the good opinion and confidence of the master cannot 
fail to add to a servant; but under impressions on the Royal 
mind towards me, the reverse of these, what must be the vanity 
which would attempt it ? ” 

He followed this up the same day with another letter to 
Temple in which he explains his tactics far more plainly. "... 
my whole poor plan; the essence of which is talk modestly, 
... to give no terrors by talking big, ... to look out and 
fish in troubled waters, and perhaps help trouble them in order 
to fish better: but to profess and to resolve bona fide to act 
like public men in a dangerous conjuncture for our country, 
and support Government when they will please to settle it; 
to let them see we shall do this from principles of public good, 
not as the bubbles of a few fair words, without effects (all this 
civilly), and to be collected by them, not expressed by us. 
. . . Give me leave to recommend to your Lordship a little 
gathering of friends about you at dinners, without ostentation. 
Stanley, who will be in Parliament: some attention to Sir Richard 
Lyttelton [George’s brother] I should think proper; a dinner 
to the Yorkes [Hardwicke’s sons] very seasonable; and, before 
things are settled, any of the Prince of Wales’s Court. John 

Pitt not to be forgot: I know the Puke of B-nibbles at 

him : in short liez commerce with as many members of Parlia¬ 
ment, who may be open to our purposes as your Lordship can. 
... I have no doubt George Grenville’s turn must come. Fox 
is odious and will have difficulty to stand in a future time. I 
mend a little. I cannot express my impatience to be with you.” 

On 14 March he writes to George Grenville regretting his 
absence at such a. critical moment. ‘I am making all the 
efforts possible to prepare me for the journey : I am carried 
downstairs and am packed up like a ba ; of goods in my chaise 
to inure me to motion : I begin to bear •. i upon smooth ground, 
without much uneasiness : my appetite returns, my pains sub¬ 
side and my nights are tolerable. If no relapse comes, I hope a 
week will go a good way towards enabling me to crawl if not 
to walk.” 30 

Pitt evidently imagined that leisurely negotiations would 
ensue and that by a combination of patriotic restraint and 
judicious lobbying the Cousinhood could i^ake themselves indis¬ 
pensable. In London, however, things moved more swiftly than 
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he anticipated. The King agreed that Newcastle should have 
the Treasury but wished Fox to be Secretary of State and leader 
of the House of Commons, with some docile crea ture as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Hardwicke, much too cunning to oppose 
the King, agreed in principle and obtained permission for details 
to be arranged by the Cabinet. 

Fox meanwhile was paying court right and left and had 
engaged Lord Hartington to act as his representative. New¬ 
castle told Hartington that he should reserve to himself the 
" management ” of the House of Commons and the disposal 
of the Secret Service Money but " engaging that Fox should 
be exactly informed of the payments he made from it.” This 
seemed fair enough, but when Newcastle met Hartington and 
Fox together he told them that they had misunderstood him 
and that he could not possibly reveal to Fox the details of the 
payments. But said Fox, “ If I am kept in ignorance of this, 
how shall I be able to talfc to Members when some have received 
gratifications, and others ipt ? And who is to have the nomina¬ 
tion of places ? ”—“ I myself,” promptly answered the Duke 
who had never in his ljfe been known to let any scrap of 
patronage slip out of his control. “ But who,” pursued Fox, 
‘'is to have the recommendation?”—“Any Member of the 
House of Commons,” answered the Duke and added that the 
business of the ministerial boroughs for the coming general 
election was already settled. Fox withdrew “ baffled and angry, 
yet irresolute.” It was a nice dilemma. He was to have the 
lead but without the patronage, and with no knowledge of 
how “ gratifications ” were being distributed. He consulted his 
friends. They said it was no job for a gentleman and advised 
him to refuse, which he did, and Newcastle and Hardwicke 
thoroughly pleased with themselves then presented the King 
with their own candit .te. This was Sir Thomas Robinson, a 
rather inefficient ex-ai bassador and at present Master of the 
Great Wardrobe. The King said yes, Robinson would do very 
well indeed, he knew a great deal about Germany and would give 
no trouble in the House. The King also agreed that Henry 
Bilson Legge, son of Lord Dartmouth, and a friend of Pitt’s, 
might become Chancellor of the Exchequer, provided that he 
never approached the King’s person. Murray could be promoted 
from Solicitor to Attfrney-General. 
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As for the Cousinhood, surely; they would be content with 
some well-paid posts of slight importance. Pitt had the Pay 
Office, so he was already provided for. “ Jemmy ” Grenville 
was still drawing his £1,000 a year at the Board of Trade and 
Lord Temple had done very well, recently over that peerage 
business and need not be obliged further. There remained 
Lyttelton and George Grenville, both drawing £1,600 a year 
at the Treasury, Grenville having bden recently transferred there, 
from the Admiralty. The King agreed that Lyttelton might 
be offered the highly honourable arM lucrative post of Cofferer 
of the Household and that George! 'Grenville might be made 
Treasures of the Navy at £ 2,200, “ allj^axes deducted,” not. count¬ 
ing the interest’on invested balances.; Both gentlemen accepted 
immediately and the whole ministry was complete by 18 March. 31 

On 20 March Pitt wrote to Lyttelton asking for news, but it 
was not till the 23rd, five days after his friends had accepted - 
office, that he learnt the truth. Infuriated at being excluded 
from the offices of business and confidence in favour of men 
like Legge and Robinson he wrote Newcastle a letter of over a 
thousand words loaded with reproaches and sarcasms, deliberately 
phrased in terms of pompous humility and abject circum¬ 
locution. 

“ . . . You have certainly taken most wisely the Province 
of the Treasury to yourself, where the powers of Government 
reside. . . . Amidst all the real satisfaction I feel on this great 
measure so happily taken, it is with infinite reluctance that 
1 am forced to return to the mortifying situation of your Grace's 
humblest servant. 

"... Permit, njy Lord, a man, whose affectionate attach¬ 
ment to your Grace, I believe, you don’t doubt, to expose simply 
to your view his situation, and then let me entreat your Grace 
(if you can divest your mind of the great disparity between 
us) to transport yourself for a moment into my place. From 
the time I had the honour to come into the King’s service, I 
have never been wanting in my most zealous endeavours in 
Parliament on the points that laboured the most, those of mili¬ 
tary discipline and foreign affairs; nor have I differ’d on any 
whatever, but the too small number of seamen one year, which 
was admitted to be so the next; and on a crying complaint 
against General Ansfruther ; for these crimes how am I punish’d ? 
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Be the want of subjects ever so great and the force of the con¬ 
juncture ever so cogent, be my best friends and protectors ever 
so much at the head of Government, an indelible negative is 
fixed against my name. Sinjce I had the honour to return that 
answer to the [Lord] Chancellor which Your Grace and his Lord- 
ship were pleas’d not to disapprove, how have mortifications 
been multiply’d upon me. One Chancellor of the Exchequer over 
me was at that time destin’d, Mr. Fox : since that time a second, 
Mr. Legge, is fixt: a Secretary of State is next to be look’d for 
in the House of Commons » Mr. Fox is again put over me and 
destin’d to that office : he r| fuses the seals: Sir Thomas Robinson 
is immediately put over rjjie and is now in possession of that 
great office. I sincerely ,think both these high employments 
much better fill’d than I jcou’d supply either of them? in many 
respects. Mr. Legge I timely and cordially esteem and love. 
Sir Thos. Robinson, with [ whom I have not the honour to live 
in the same intimacy, I sincerely believe to be a gentleman of 
much worth and ability. f Nevertheless I will venture to appeal 
to your Grace's candour and justice whether upon such feeble 
pretentions as twenty years’ use of Parliament may have given 
me, I have not some cause to feel (as I do most deeply) so many 
repeated and visible humiliations. 

"... I will confess I had flatter’d myself that the interests 
of your Grace’s own power were so concern’d to bring forward 
an instrument of your own raising in the House of Commons 
that you cou’d not let pass this decisive occasion without sur¬ 
mounting in the royal mind the unfavourable impressions I 
have the unhappiness to be under; and that the seals (at least 
when refus’d by Mr. Fox) might have been destin'd as soon as 
an opening cou’d be made in the King’s mind in my favour 
instead of being immediately put into other hands. Things 
standing as they do, whether I can continue in office without 
losing myself in the opinion of the world is become a matter of 
very painful doubt to me.” 82 

In order that the Gousinhood should be clear as to his attitude 
he sent this letter under flying seal with a covering letter to 
Lyttelton: "My plan still continues fixed, not to quit employ¬ 
ments ; merely quitting is annihilation; quitting to disturb 
Government, and make ourselves be felt, must at this time 
be faction.” ( 
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Writing the same day to George Grenville he plunges into 
a light-hearted criticism of Bolingbroke’s Collected Works pub¬ 
lished that year. “I am deep in a world that is very enter¬ 
taining ; or rather the demolitions of the metaphysical world; 
which that intellectual Sampson of Battersea has pulled down 
about our ears : but with this difference, that here the Philistine 
is Hero and the poor Saints are crushed. I have gone through 
the Essay on Human Knowledge and will confess that fine as 
it is and irresistible as the vogue for writings of that kind may 
be, I cannot think it the greatest performance that ever was, 
as I had been made to expect. Old matter new dressed and 
often tawcfryly enough. ... I endeavour you see to keep my 
mind, as far as I can, abstracted from what you gentlemen at 
London are pleased to call the great world and we philosophers 
at Bath call the little.” 

But in a letter to Temple still on the same day he reveals 
himself more fully. " I see, as your Lordship does, the treatment 
we have had. I feel it as deeply, but 1 believe, not so warmly. 
1 don’t suffer my feelings to warp the 01 % plan I can form 
that has any tendency or meaning. F( )r making ourselves felt 
by disturbing Government, I think woi dd prove Im rtful to the 
public, not reputable to ourselves, and beneficial i n the end, 



only to others. 


What then rem a * ns ? The Cc nduct of 


the much-enduring man, who by temper, patience and persevering 
prudence, became adversis rerum immevsundis. . . j am 
so tired I cannot hold my head down tP write any long er a 
fine Secretary of State I should make.” P n *he back of tl, e j as t 
page, after a postscript, is the warning] " Be so g° od n ot to 
leave my letters in y§ur pockets but lock 'them up or burn them 
and caution Sir George to do the same.’] 33 

Meanwhile Newcastle and Hardwick*. were anxiously ex¬ 
changing drafts of their answers to Pitt’s’ grandis epistola. 

Newcastle’s letter written on 2 April is en^°^^ ona ^ and shuffling 
Fox, he says, was approached, but refused;- “ Upon which the 
King himself, from his own motion, declared § ir Thomas Robinson 
Secretary of State. Those who are honour^ with your friend¬ 
ship, thought that the most favourable mg asure that could be 
obtained,” since Robinson ” had not those parliamentary talents 
which could give zealousy . . . and since,i from circumstances 
(which you know I have long lamented) it # s impossible to put 


one into that office, who had all the necessary qualifications 
both within and out of the House.” 

Hardwicke’s letter of the same day is more unctuous and less 
pathetic. He had done his best for Pitt whom he fears is " under 
apprehension of some neglect on this decisive occasion.” Neglect! 
There was no neglect. “ No ground arises from hence to think of 
retirement rather than for courts of business. We have all of 
us our hours wherein we , wish for these oiia tuta. . . .” The 
House of Commons is a fine field for abilities such as Pitt’s. . . . 
Newcastle’s and Hardwicke's claim that they had done their best 
for Pitt but could not move the King in his favour is completely 
contradicted by the second Lord Hardwicke’s comment on his 
father’s letter. “ The truth is one [Newcastle] had no mind 
to have an efficient minister in the H. of C. : and the other 
[Hardwicke] knew that it would be drawing the King’s resent¬ 
ment on himself to propose Mr. P. for the only office wh. wd. 
have satisfied him.” 

Pitt, replying to Newcastle on 4 April, says he could have 
served cheerfully either under Murray or Fox. “ My mortifica¬ 
tion arises not. * rom pride, but from being evidently excluded 
by a negati' /e personal tfc> me (now and for ever) flowing from a 
displeasure utterly irren 10va }q e /> 

His letter to Hardwire two days later is almost exactly 
similar. “ • • • bearing a j on g j oa( j G f obloquy for supporting 
the Kir S s measures, a n( t never obtaining in recompense the 
smaller t remission of th; x t displeasure I vainly laboured to soften, 
all ar ^ our f° r public business j s rea fty extinguished in my mind 

t the weight of irremovable royal displeasure is a load too great 
to m ove under: it mu^ crush any man ; it has sunk and broke 
me. I succumb ; and: w i s h f or nothing but a decent and innocent 
retr ea t • • • n °t yoid^ol advantage, or derogatory to the rank of 
th° office I hold, mig^t, as soon as practicable, be open to me.” 

Writing to Lyttelt on on 4 April he professes to see “ kindness 
a t the bottom ' of N; ewca stle “ which if left to itself would before 
now have shewed itseljf & ff eo t s . If I have not the fruit, I have 
the leaves of it in ab) unc i ance • a beautiful foliage of fine words. 
... I have intimated re treat and pointed out such a one in 
general as I shall reiyjy pp e . Resolved not to disturb Govern¬ 
ment. ; I desire to t, e released from the oar of Parliamentary 
drudgery.” 34 


What were Pitt’s plans ? Did ht really mean to retire with a 
sinecure, or to follow " the conduct ot the much enduring man ” ? 
Obviously his letters to Newcastle and Hardwicke were mere 
gestures. To Temple who felt the slnht to the Cousinhood more 
" warmly ” though less " deeply ” tftan Pitt himself he urged 
caution and restraint. To George Grenville he is full of irre¬ 
levant chat about Bolingbroke and refuses to discuss politics at 
all except for a formal letter of cong'atulation sent on 6 April 
after being “ blooded for a feverish ccid . . . nor is it, I hope, 
more necessary to tell you that the Treasurer of the Navy gives 
me great pleasure; especially if the office be allowed to claim 
its right of succession, in virtue of ths precedent lately made." 
This refers to Legge having held the (jflSce prior to getting the 
Exchequer^* Then follows some formal flattery, but really it is 
all rather lukewarm. Something was wrong. George Grenville 
was evidently feeling a little too please^ with himself. 

Writing the same day to Temple, Pitt appears very resigned 
but adds “ George Grenville’s turn must, -'ome for greater things." 
Of Lyttelton he was clearly suspicious ai*d with good reason, for 
that worthy, firmly entrenched in the Royal Household, had 
already accepted Hardwicke’s view that any further attempt to 
push Pitt’s claims would drive the Kin? into the arms of Fox, 
and that in any case “it was not possible for Pitt to maintain 
himself long in power as things then stood.” 

On i May Temple and George Granville arrived at Bath 
and stayed two days. Writing to Temp’e on 3 May, just after 
they had left, Pitt says : “I am still the same indolent, inactive 
thing your Lordship saw me; in so much I can hear unmoved 
Parliament assembling and speakers choosing an d all other great 
eartlily things. I live the verdant day 5 on vernal hills or 
sequestered valleys, where, to be poetical, for me Health gushes 
from a thousand springs, and I enjoy the return of her and the 
absence of that thing called ambition with no small philosophic 
delight.” 

Meanwhile the extent of Pitt’s grievance? was very accurately 
explained by George Grenville to Lord pfiilsbotough and by 
him repeated to the garrulous Dodington. 

“ If Mr. Pitt meant money, I might well think he ought 
to be satisfied ; but his passion was not mon 5 y I it was ambition, 
power, of which he had no sh&re. This ma,de him very uneasy. 
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which was highly increased by the late promotions. Instead 
of being consulted about \ffiat was to be done, he was only 
informed what was done: nstead of offering him a share, he 
received news that his mos; inveterate enemy was made Secre¬ 
tary of State ; the next p<>st brought him an account that Mr. 
Fox had refused the seals and that. Sir Thomas Robinson had 
accepted them. I said, that I supposed, that they did not 
think Mr. Pitt could possibly undertake an office of fatigue, or 
.any office of business lrqn the state of his health. He said, 
that Mr. Pitt replied, he himself ought to be the best judge 
of that: besides Mr. L%ge, who could have no pretence to 
go before him, was made Chancellor of the Exchequer, just in 
the same manner. The} should have offered him at least, they 
should have made him Veil with the King who was “his enemy, 
which they had never taken the least care to do.” 

When Pitt arrived i| London and at last heard something 
of the truth 'concerning Newcastle and Hardwicke’s negotiations - 
with the King, his attitude hardened considerably and he felt 
prepared to make com%>n cause with Fox, who also considered 
-that he had been infamously treated. 

In August Pitt was at Astrop Wells and wrote to William 
Lyttelton, now Sub-Cof e rer under his brother: ‘‘I hope I am 
leading a life of health J 0 r pleasure never found its way hither. 

I am lodged in a dungeon called the Manor House of King’s 
Sutton. I drink watei all morning and ride in the dirt of 
Northamptonshire all the rest of. the day. As for company 
there are some humaij creatures, or inhuman, perhaps, who 
frequent the spring, tl ia t. you would call pretty; but my con¬ 
versation has not yet reached any object,, more animating or 
animated than a doctor of divinity or an archdeacon of which 
there are plenty. I Jiope your lot has fallen in a fair field of 
gallantry, I mean : ^ n d that in the delightful rantum-shantum 
of Buxton there may be objects at whose feet you may wish 
to lay all the vigour ai lr J. vivacity that br acing waters and restoring- 
baths can add to the enviable store you carried thither.” 

A month later at 1 Wotton, Pitt himself lay at the feet of the 
. Grenvilles’ only sistb r> Hester. 35 





CHAPTER VI 



HESTER GRENVILLE 

Hester Grenville is one of the suppressed characters of history. 
Without her Pitt's genius would never have ripened. She in¬ 
spired his triumphs, covered his failures, and nursed him back 
from torturing gout and quivering depression to power and 
sanity. She interviewed his colleagues, wrote his letters and 
directed his finances. She was described by Thomas Coutts, 
the famous Banker, as " the cleverest man of her time in politics 
and business.” Yet never once did she attempt to exercise 
her own will or go beyond the duty assigned her. Unlike her 
brothers with their cantankerous self-assertiveness her role was 
self-effacement. When a few unlucky Words at a dinner-party 
or a family gathering might have betrayed her husband’s 
secrets to his enemies, her discretion was inviolable. Whatever 
his whims, caprices and extravagances she managed both to 
gratify them and yet clothe them with an air of sanity. For 
years on end her life was a perpetual Crisis in which she alone 
remained efficient and serene. When unable to trust her own 
or her husband’s relations to help her she unerringly picked out 
lesser people who would do her bidding and be faithful. 

Pitt was one of the great figures of Hester’s childhood. When 
he first came to Stowe as a cornet in the King’s Own Regiment 
of Horse she was scarcely out of the nursery. She saw him 
pacing the lawns in deep converse with her uncle Cobham, 
Pope and Lady Suffolk, or playing crickdt in the park, riding 
care-free with her brothers and the Lytteltons or setting off 
in his scarlet uniform for a brief visit to his regiment at Towcester. 
In those early days he was a legendary and god-like figure. 
Later as the denouncer of Walpole and Carteret he was awe¬ 
inspiring though less dazzling and obscure. ’ Then as she herself 
grew up his character emerged more cleaVly and she saw no 
longer the romantic figure of youth but*the middle-aged states¬ 
man with his genius, his difficulties, his ill-lLealth and his neces- 
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his competitor she was entirely 
devoid of the jealousy which later overcame her brothers. With 
talents as great as they themselves possessed she was content 
to use them all for his service. 

Hester appears to have had a happy and interesting child¬ 
hood. She had all the resources of Stowe to amuse her besides 
visits to London and Tunbridge Wells. When she was old 
enough to take her place in the social world she did so with 
all the advantages of being a Grenville. She was well treated 
by her brothers despite an air of condescension almost inevitably 
displayed towards younger sisters: Her favourite was Thomas, 
the sailor. Besides being nearest to her in age he was by far 
the most amiable'. Writing to her from Vilfcfrancbe in 1742 
when she was 21 and he was 23 he says: “ You dre either a 
little idle bitch or I am a sad unlucky dog, for I have not seen a 
line from you for this four months. I desire you will tell me in 
your next, what it is, tliat takes your time up so. If it is lovers 
I excuse you, but upop no other account.” 

A year later, after capturing a valuable prize off Cape St. 
Vincent, he promises her two or three hundred pounds of his 
prize money with which to have a good holiday in town. 

“ Make yourself as fine as you can when I come to London 
which I think must be/after this cruise. I shall not forget my 
promise.” 

A year and a half later he writes that as she apparently has 
something important and interesting to tell him she may write 
to him care of George, now at the Admiralty. Meanwhile she is 
to draw on George for all money belonging to him then in George’s 
hands and she is to have no scruple in accepting it. Soon after 
he wishes to hear of “ the success of this winter’s campaign, for I 
have forebodings that it will be a very glorious one for you.” 1 

A few weeks later he himself was killed in action off Cape 
Finisterre. 

Meanwhile “ Jemmy ” Grenville had become playfully im¬ 
patient about her slow progress with a love-affair. 

“ However I am jnot a little glad there is a prospect of getting 
you off to Simon Truelove. He really deserves to have you, 
and it is impossible to look for a more advantageous proposal. 
My dear Meg you gjrow old and it is time for you to think of a 
decent retirement from business. Tho’ you have served me with 
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great fidelity and attention, yet you will soon become incapable 
and burthensome. You are already so pursy that you can 
scarce run after the young people enough to carry on their 
affairs. Besides with regard to my business you will be better 
able to manage it at present by marrying Simon than in any 
other manner. It is a lucky incident for both of us and Simon 
can’t fail in doing right in taking a person of } r our knowledge 
and industry. He must inevitably become the property some¬ 
time or other of people of your capacity, and he will be fortunate 
in meeting with you. Therefore let me know by the very 
next post that the thing is concluded, otherwise never tell me 
again of the hardship of the times, nor expect me [to] supply 
your unnecessary demands.” 

Who was Simon ? We do not know. But two years later 
George is found scolding her for being off-hand with " Charming, 
spirited, honest, Captain Geary.” If, however, she reforms " I 
will do all I can to please your favourite,” meaning that as a 
member of the Board of Admiralty he will see to it that Geary 
is " obliged ” as regards getting a good ship. 

Two months later George follows this y'up with: "I have 
just heard from your other Captain too * {Geary I mean) who 
I assure you remembers his best respects to that fair, fair lady, 
my sister, and in her prevailing name asks a favour which I 
will grant him if possible. Is not this good in me ? See the 
advantage of having a brother in the Admiralty and make the 
best of it.” 2 

Meanwhile Elizabeth Wyndham, daughter of the late Tory 
leader, and one of Hester’s closest friends, writes: “ But for 
Captain Geary he may have something to recommend him and 
notwithstanding the 'reason you assign |for your partiality to 
him I am prejudiced in his favour because you commend him.” 
In another letter undated, she writes, " 2 am rejoiced to hear 
that the Captain has exercised so proper an authority over 
you as to make you think your health of\ consequence enough 
to be attended to.” Evidently Francis Geary was taken seriously 
by Hester’s family and friends. \ 

Two years later he married an heiress. In the navy he 
was considered a good officer and eventually! became an admiral 
and was created a baronet on his retirement. 

* i.e. not her brother Thomas, also a Captain. 
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’ Apparently, however, he had a rival, for Elizabeth Wyndham 
writes again in the same year : “ If it was in my inclination 
as much as in my power to rain you with R. Ber: Dear Miss 
Grenville, I could do it most infallibly in letting him know 
how cheaply you have used his most ectstatic-expression of a 
little bit of felicity which I am persuaded he never confined 
to the narrow bounds of receiving a letter, nor could bear to 
have it thus mis-applied. But I have too much generosity to use 
undue arts and will, therefore, content myself with endeavouring to 
rival you with him in horsemanship which I have already attempted 
and shall leave it to him to tell you what progress I have made.” 

This singularly cryptic letter refers to-Richard Berenger, 
Hester’s first cousin, a man of great social charm," author of 
treatise's on riding and afterwards Gentleman of the Horse or 
senior equerry to George III. He certainly addresses Hester 
as “ Ma chere princesse,” but as he was reputed to be " all 
chivalry and blank verse and anecdote,” this need not perhaps 
be taken very seriously. 3 

Pitt’s name now appears in Hester’s correspondence for the 
first time. In the sunnier of 1746, just at the time of the Geary 
affair, George report/ that Pitt, then at Bath, “ recovers his 
looks and grows fat, ' and Elizabeth Wyndham writes later in 
the year : "I have seen Mr. Pitt who is grown fat and looks 
well.” So far he appears only to be regarded as an old friend 
of the family. Then comes a mysterious and undated letter 
from Elizabeth. 

‘ ‘ I am very glad to j have met with so good intelligence from 
Bristol, especially as Reprisals have been made upon you for 
your first neglect. I hear he [?] is sitting for his picture for 
the Lady who has just painted the Captairi and somebody writes 
word that if Mr. Hoare does him justice he will make him as 
fresh as one of the seasons. This account I think must give 
you pleasure, but take/no notice of it, not even to himself, because 
of conexity, that word/ as understood by us seems to me of greater 
price than any in the English language.” * 

* Chatham MSS., 3/4. 

The meaning of. thijs letter is intentionally obscure. The “ Captain " 
may, be Thomas Gren ville or Geary or someone else. Hoare, of course, 
painted Pitt, but as he was the most fashionable painter at Bath at that 
time he must have painted many other’friends of Hester’s and Elizabeth's. 



Possibly also to this time belongs an undated letter from 
Elizabeth inquiring after Hester’s health " that certainly requires 
now more than ordinary attention ; but it is time alone that 
can cure your mind.” 4 

This may refer to a love-affair but it might equally well refer 
to her brother Thomas’s death in 1747, or her uncle Cobham’s 
in 1749.* 

A new correspondent now appears in the shape of Jane 
Hamilton, later Lady Cathcart, who writes in 1748 that Lord 
Pembroke admires Hester. Meanwhile Elizabeth Wyndham has 
married George Grenville and Jane Hamilton writes that she 
has heard Hester is to follow Elizabeth’s example “ and make a 
happy mail of one that has been long an admirer.” This was 
evidently a Janx $>as for a few days later she apologizes for writing 
“ too plainly,” and next year congratulates Hester on ” a happy 
escape,” accompanied by many remarks about men’s wiles and 
women’s virtues. None of these letters can refer to Geary as 
by now he was already married. 

Thereafter there are extremely cryptic references in Jane’s 
letters, to ‘‘the Cameleon Br.” and the “ Chevalier Profond.” 5 
Clearly Hester had a number of admirers apart from Francis 
Geary and yet she rejected them all. Is it possible that she had 
already decided on Pitt and was only waiting for him to speak ? 

We have no record of any letters between them prior to 
their engagement except one from Pitt apologizing for putting 
off a visit she and Jane Hamilton intended to make to South 
Lodge. He sent her his " humblest compliments ” when writing 
to George Grenville from Bath in 1752 and again in January 
1754, but we can regard these as mere formalities, Hester being 
with her brothers at» the time. 

Pitt’s engagement was a swift and sudden affair. Writing 
to John Pitt from Astrop Wells on 10 September 1754 he says 
he intends to remain there “ for some days longer. I must 
then go to London for a day or two, from whence I proceed to 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer [Legge] at Holte. I propose 
to be there some, days between the 20th and 30th du courant, 
whence I have a sort of hope of meeting you and Mrs. Pitt : 

* It cannot refer to her mother’s death in 1752 because it begins 
" Dear Miss Grenville,” whereas after the conferment of her mother’s 
title on Cobham’s death she herself became Lady Hester Grenville. 
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and if I fail of that pleasure, I will try hard but I will yet see 
Encombe and its dashing waves in the course of October from 
Bath. I am now perfectly well, that is well cobbled up by 
Astrop waters and the life of a post-boy always in the saddle.” 
Here is a carefully planned programme suddenly abandoned, 
for within three' weeks of writing these words he was at Wotton 
and already engaged. Hester was staying there at the time with 
her brother George. All that we know of what took place while 
he was there is contained in a love-letter written from London 
on 3 October in answer to one from Hester, written after he 
had gone up to London on official business. 

" Those banks of the pond you so sweetly remember, .to me 
are every way delightful; how do I love them for"your dear 
presence there one morning and for your kind absence from 
them another.” 

The day before writing this letter he had been in deep con¬ 
verse with Newcastle about some rather disagreeable news from 
North America. The French were already beginning to push 
their way from Canada down the Ohio towards the Mississippi, 
in rear of the British Colonies, and a certain Colonel George 
Washington of the Virginia Volunteers had been captured at 
Fort Necessity in trying to resist them. Newcastle was for 
sending out two regiments of regular troops from England plus 
artillery. Pitt agreed but wished them sent at once wr ’ extra 
artillery. He also urged the “ raising some thousand men in 
America.” The Seven Years War had already begun. 6 

Three days later he was off to Stowe to ask Temple's official 
consent to his engagement. The Grenvilles were genuinely 
delighted. “ If anything my Dear Mr. Pitt can equal your 
joy it is mine ; apply all the sensations' of your heart upon 
this occasion to that of your most truly affective brother Temple.” 
And to Hester: “ The whole course of my life has been such a 
uniform testimony of my true opinion of him, in which I cannot 
allow even you to exceed me, that I do not entertain the least 
degree of surprise that his great and amiable qualities should 
have made the deepest impression upon your heart.” 

It was left for Henry, however, to strike the authentic Gren¬ 
ville note. It was impossible, he told Hester, that “ every 
Grenville in the world should not breathe the same sentiments, 
and all feel equally proud, equally flattered and pleased with 


an alliance which reflects so much honour on us all and which 
serves to strengthen our ties and connections with a man, of 
all others, the most loved, the most esteemed, the most respected 
by us.” Here the letter breaks off and is continued to Pitt. 
This " unexpected ” news has made Henry " one of the proudest 
men living,” and he rejoices in the happiness and honour of 
his sister and “ likewise that of a man, who, in his own parti¬ 
cular, feels the advantage which his situation will give him, 
of a title to your future friendship, and of strengthening his 
acquaintance, and cultivating an intimacy with one of the best, 
just and most distinguished of men.” 

Pitt's fetters were more than equal to the occasion. " You 
sent me from Stowe the most blessed of men.” “ Your letter 
is the kindest that ever flowed from the best pen speaking the 
best heart. . . . What do I read in it, from the first line to 
the last, not only the same warmth of affection, but the same 
amiable delicacy of manner that is read in every word, and 
smallest instance of behaviour while I was at Stowe, and which 
even the best and kindest friends cannot put into their actions 
unless their minds are truly Grenville.” 

Non-Grenvilles were equally pleased. Jane Hamilton, just 
married to Lord Cathcart, wrote, “ I will burn my books if you 
are not happy together, but as you well remember I long ago 
gave you to him.” Legge, writing to John Pitt, was jocose. 

Our friend and your namesake I hear is going to give evident 
tokens of convalescence by a very intimate union with Lady 
Hester Grenville. * I think the breed, will be a good one, and can’t 
fail to speak as soon as they are born. It is an acquisition to 
the corps of us married men ; and heartily I wish them much 
happiness.” 7 

After obtaining Temple’s consent Pitt went on to Wotton. 
But at the end of three days he was off again to Bath, 
anxious to complete his cure, settle his affairs and arrange for 
an immediate wedding. The famous series of love-letters now 
recommenced. Lord Rosebery describes Pitt’s share of them 
as “stilted, pompous, artificial documents,” though Professor 
Williams sees both in his and hers a “ wealth of passionate 
feeling and sincerity.” Let it be said at once that the expressions 
used in these letters are neither direct nor original. On the con¬ 
trary they are heavily charged with “ the commonplace epithets 
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and phrases current at the time.” From a present-day stand¬ 
point they hardly read like love-letters at all. Yet having 
regard to the circumstances governing their despatch it is difficult 
to see how they could have been otherwise. They represent 
feelings of two people deeply in love with one another making a 
series of signals in a highly elaborate and sophisticated code. 
Each felt that what they wrote was what the occasion demanded, 
viewed in its strictly formal and conventional sense. In order 
to judge of the degree of passion behind these letters we must 
consider the insistence, wealth of expression and genuine anxiety 
they portray, and not merely the literal meaning. To have 
written more simply would have appeared to them inadequate, 
while to have written more intimately would have been a gross 
betrayal of love. Those who regard their marriage as one of 
convenience between invalid middle age and neglected spinster- 
hood, backed by family and political influence, should read the 
letters which they exchanged after their marriage. 

" I will still indulge the hope that all will be well and that 
I shall hold my tenderest and ever-adored love in my arms 
to-morrow.” 

" Your passionately devoted husband.” 

Surely these are not the words of a man who married for con¬ 
venience. Nor are Hester’s expressions those of an invalid’s nurse 
making the best of it. " Your ever-faithful and most passion¬ 
ately affectionate wife ” ; “ Ever unalterably your passionately 
loving wife ” ; “ My most loved Love.” 

She could, moreover, identify herself with his grand occasions. 
No Emma Hamilton or Lady Spencer extolled Nelson more 
enthusiastically than Hester did Pitt on the capture of Louisbourg. 

” I feel all your joy, my life . . . the joy of thv people of 
England ... a thousand kisses shall express my gratitude when 
I am blest with the happiness of receiving you in this joyful 
place, made so by you my glorious love.” And then a later 
scene : 

“ Nine o’clock, the duties of our Sunday evening done, and 
the little ones retired to bed, I musing by the fire, comes in 
my dearest love’s letter. ...” 

“ Good night Dearest Life. Your Loving Wife.” 8 

At the time of their engagement Pitt was forty-six and 
Hester thirty-three and they had Icnown each other about twenty 
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years. Why their love took so long to develop has never been 
explained, but clearly Pitt’s chronic ill-health had a good deal 
to do with it. Only after leading “ the life of a post-boy ” at 
Astrop Wells, “ always in the saddle,” did he feel equal to taking 
the plunge. .When he gave himself to Hester he was humble 
and thankful to an extraordinary degree and quite genuinely 
amazed that she should be prepared to accept a middle-aged 
crippl e. It has been suggested, though with very little evidence, 
that this was part of his attraction. Hester certainly took 
charge of his health from the moment they were engaged, but 
not because she saw in him a poor declining invalid on whom 
she /could lavish her cafe. On the contrary she took charge of 
his health for the very obvious reason that she wished him to 
be a vigorous husband, a vigorous father and a vigorous states¬ 
man. When Pitt is ill he must be restored, not merely to his 
family and his friends, but to his country. Hester had nothing 
about her of the “ slave mentality.” Her husband was a genius, 
and it was her duty to preserve his health in order that his genius 
might flourish. 

Pitt left Wotton for Bath in a heavy storm and Hester 
wrote anxiously of “ a thousand fears ” for his safety. He 
sheltered, he tells her, under the monument to Sir Beville 
Grenville at the top of Lansdown Hill. 

‘‘My fame, my Pride, my Glory is centred in you,” she 
writes. 

“ WHat Guardian angel of mine,” he replies, “ can have so 
blinded you, and poured into your noble Heart a tender delusion 
so infinitely flattering to my glory and partial to my Happiness 
or to draw from you so sweet an excess of everything that can 
exalt and bless me above the lot of mortals ? ” 

Tortuous, no doubt, but nevertheless sincere. By now Pi, ft 
was desperately anxious to be married immediately, before the 
opening of Parliament. Temple was sympathetic : 

“ As I know your wish was not of a protracting kind and if 
I may guess at those of another person they meet yours as near 
half-way as the decorum of things will admit. I thought it 
was better to give time beforehand for the gratulations of 
our friends.” 

This was written on 26 October. Next day Pitt suggested 
to George Grenville that" the 6th or 7th of November might b< 


the day from which 1 shall date all the real honour and happiness 
of my poor life." 

Hester, however, decided on the fifteenth. " Let me repeat, 
that sooner than what I have named it cannot be." 

George Grenville confirmed that this was her own personal 
wish. 9 

The delicate problem now arose of breaking the news to 
Ann who was still in France. 

" Lady Hester Grenville has consented to give herself to 
me, and by giving me everything my heart can wish, she gives 
you a sister, I am sure you will find so, not less every way than 
in name. She has generosity, and goodness enough tQ join part 
of her best days to a very shattered part of mine; neither has 
my future anything more tempting. I know no motiVe she can 
have but wishing to replace to me many things that I have not." 

Hester also wrote, prompted by Pitt. Lord Rosebery 'de¬ 
scribes her letter as " an icicle." It is certainly formal to the 
last degree, but then what else could Hester write to that brilli ant 
and erratic creature ? Anything less than strict formality might 
have produced unpleasant results. Luckily, however, Ann took 
the news quite well and Pitt and Hester were able to send grate ful 
thanks for her congratulations. 

Meanwhile the lawyers had set to work on the marriage 
settlement. Poor Pitt had imagined that this " most interest¬ 
ing work ” could be completed in practically no time, but- his 
own solicitor, Thomas Nuthall, " Receiver-General for Hackney 
Coaches," was extremely cautious, demanding the names , descrip¬ 
tions and parcels of various estates and saying that though he 
would be as quick as possible the settlement ' will be of great 
nicety and in spite of my teeth [?] run into length.” 

Pitt agreed to allow all his reversionary rights t.o the Sunder¬ 
land estates; to be incorporated in the settlement, but he wished 
to keep the estates left him by the Duchess of Marlborough 
herself, in his own hands, so as “ to have elbow room for a town 
house of some expense, perhaps one near town, and particularly 
to be in a position to purchase Old Sarum." A further reason 
for retaining control of the Duchess’ estates was that he wished 
to have sufficient money under his own control and free of the 
settlement to pay off Spencer’s debts, supposing he succeeded 
to the Sunderland properties. If on the other hand he did not 
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succeed to them he was quite prepared to bring the Duchess' 
estates into the marriage settlement at a later date. 10 Hester’s 
share of the settlement included £14,000 of 3 per cent. Reduced 
Bank Annuities. Temple and George Grenville were appointed 
trustees. Hester arrived in town from VVotton on 28 October 
and stayed in Argyle Street, while Pitt came up from Bath a 
few days later and stayed at the Pay Office. They met almost 
daily and exchanged a quantity of letters and notes. 

Pitt was ill again but not seriously. Plenty of riding, very 
little food and an emetic would do the trick. 

“ I am going to ride and hope to return better,'if the. man 
so happy to talk to you of his health as a subject interesting 
to you, can be truly said not to be quite well. I am not quite 
well, is the truth, which you ordered me to write : but I, as 
truly, hope and trust, that my disorder is transient and that 
perhaps, in consequence, I may be the better for it. I long for 
two o’clock with an impatience too happy to belong to illness. 
A dinner with my loveliest Lady Hester and her sweet society 
the rest of the day will give me health by giving every comfort 
and felicity.” 

Parliament met on 14 November and Pitt at once rose to 
move his bill for the relief of the Chelsea Pensioners. Hitherto 
they had been unable to receive any pension money till a year 
after their appointment and were subject to exploitation by 
money-lenders during the intervening period. By the term of 
the bill they were v to receive a half-year’s payment in advance 
and their pensions were no longer allowed to be mortgaged. 
The bill had the strong support of the Duke of Cumberland as 
head of the army aijd of Henry Fox as Secretary at War and 
passed both Houses without opposition. 

On 16 November, a day later than originally arranged, Pitt 
and Hester were married privately in Argyle Street by Francis 
Ayscough. The Grenvilles and possibly the Lytteltons alone 
were present and Pitt and Hester left immediately afterwards for 
a very short honeymoon at West Wickham, lent by Gilbert West. 11 
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CHAPTER VII 
STORMING THE CLOSET 


Pitt returned from his brief honeymoon determined to break the 
ministry. No longer would he be content merely with an office 
of “ advice ” and “ confidence,” he would demand the actual 
direction of policy. His marriage had already changed feis outlook 
on life. Less than a year ago he had written pitifully, “ a fine 
Secretary of State I should make.” Now he was determined to 
be one. He saw war looming ahead and welcomed the responsi¬ 
bilities it would bring. After his failure to secure Fox on what 
would have been humiliating terms, Newcastle had decided to 
keep the whole policy of the Cabinet in his own hands. No one 
had been given either the leadership or the management of the 
House of Commons. Sir Thomas Robinson, the new and inexperi¬ 
enced Secretary of State, was by virtue of his office the senior 
minister in the House, with Murray, the Solicitor-General, and 
Legge, the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, as his adjutants. 
Yet none of them, strictly speaking, were responsible ministers. 
They had neither the " confidence ” of the King nor direct “ access 
to the closet.” Policy was framed entirely by Newcastle, Hard- 
wicke and Granville who arranged matters privately with the 
King. Having secured a safe majority for themselves in the 
Commons by the wide use of " gratifications,” they were able 
to dictate policy to their dummy ministers and obedient placemen 
from the tranquil refuge of the House of Lords. The House of 
Commons had ceased to have a will of its own. It was against 
this system that Pitt and Fox, the two ablest ministers in the 
House, were determined to rebel. 

When the House met in November 1754 there was the usual 
batch of petitions to hear arising out of the recent general election. 
These were invariably dealt with on party lines and often pro¬ 
vided a good deal of amusement, charges and counter-charges of 
bribery being flung about with the greatest freedom. On previous 
occasions Pitt had joined in the fun and had even laughed at 
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Thomas Potter for accusing him of profiting by Newcastle's dis¬ 
creditable practices at Seaford. But now he felt differently. 


On 25 November he entered the House while a petition was 
being argued between one Delaval and the famous John Wilkes. 
Pitt cared nothing whatever for the point at issue, but when 
Delaval “ had defended his seat in a speech full of wit and 
buffoonery, which kept the House in a roar of laughter,” Pitt 
saw his chance. Descending from the gallery where he had been 
listening to the debate he attacked the wretched Delaval with 
unwonted ferocity. " He was astonished when he heard what 
had been the occasion of their mirth. . . . the dignity of the 
House of ..Commons ... brought to the very brink of the 
precipice. . . .” 9 

Here followed attacks on bribery, " high compliments to the 
Speaker,” “ eloquent exhortations to Whigs of all conditions to 
defend their attacked and expiring liberty. . . . Unless you will 
degenerate into a little assembly, serving no other purpose than 
to register the arbitrary edicts of one too powerful subject.” 

Fox said afterwards that it was ‘‘ the finest speech Pitt ever 
spoke ” and that it spoiled Newcastle’s stomach. 1 

The same night Robinson gave Pitt a magnificent opening by 
saying that the Reading petition would not take long as Lord 
• Fane, the sitting member and a friend of Pitt’s, had a poor case. 
Pitt was up in a flash. How dare Robinson prejudge the issue. 
What could he know of Parliamentary procedure seeing that he 
was totally inexperienced in the House. Robinson defended 
himself ‘‘ with pomp, confusion and warmth,” and said that he 
had never wished to be Secretary of State. Pitt said he could 
well believe it, and that after all Robinson was no worse than those 
who had filled the office recently or than those who were likely to 
fill it in the near future. Fox followed, ostensibly pleading Robin¬ 
son’s splendid services as an ambassador over a space of twenty 
years as an excuse for his total lack of experience in parliamentary 
affairs, but really with the intention of making him look more of 
a fool than ever. Two days later Pitt was attacking Newcastle's 
system again. This time he made one of the usual debates on 
the army his excuse. “ Nugent had said, that many who thought 
they had nursed up Jacobites were extremely surprised when 
the trial came to find they were not such. He lived in the coun¬ 
try a good deal, and rural images presented themselves. He had 
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seen a hen that had hatched ducks-eggs, with surprise to see them 
follow whenever the water came in view, what sense and nature, 
not she, had taught them." Pitt rose, talked solemnly, and then 
remarked that he liked Nugent's ingenious image, " for, Sir, I 
know such a hen.” When it transpired that his hen was the 
University of Oxford, members were convulsed with mirth. 
They were warned, however, not to be too sure that those she 
had hatched would ever entirely forget what she had taught. 
This sally they learnt was intended not merely as an attack on 
the Dons. Last summer Pitt had been at Oxford in a pleasure 
party. “ They were at a window of the Royal Inn; a lady was 
desired to sing God Save Great George our King ! The chorus was 
re-echoed by a set of young lads drinking at a* college over the 
way, but with additions of rank treason. He hoped, as they 
were lads, he should be excused from not having taken more 
notice of it. After this, walking down the High Street, in a book¬ 
seller’s shop he observed a print of a young Highlander with a 
blue ribbon : the bookseller thinking he wanted to buy it, held 
it out to him—but what the motto !—Rune saltern everso Juvenem l 
This was the prayer of that learned body, for it was in Latin.” 

The whole speech was really an attack on Murray whose 
brother had been the Pretender's confidant. Everyone present 
appreciated the innuendo and Fox said that Murray suffered for 
one hour. No one rose to defend the ministry or champion the 
ministers, while Legge who had an obvious duty to perform, 
merely bobbed up and down repeating that he took pride in 
nothing ” but in being a Whig.” Actually he was as much a rebel 
as Pitt and Fox. Old Horace Walpole, heartily amused by these 
droll proceedings, urged on Pitt, Fox and Legge “ to be cheerfully 
active.” 2 The situation was preposterous, the Secretary of State 
and the Solicitor-General being baited by the Paymaster and the 
Secretary at War, with the Chancellor of the Exchequer uttering 
imbecile platitudes. 

Two days after the Oxford hen’s affair the King sent for Fox 
and asked him if he would agree to stop baiting Robinson and 
“ stand up and carry on my measures in the House of Commons, 
as you can do, with spirit ” ? Lengthy arguments ensued as to 
what ‘‘mark of favour” Fox should receive. The King was 
pressing about the job but vague about the favour and Fox, 
not to be caught twice, asked for details. Must he talk to a 


brief or should he have some say in. determining the measures he 
was to support ? As usual he appointed a private agent to 
negotiate on his behalf. This time it was Lord Waldegrave. 
The negotiations went on for months, Fox keeping Pitt well 
informed of their progress, a curious situation seeing that one 
of Newcastle’s proposals was that Pitt should be turned out and 
Fox made Paymaster. But for Hardwicke the King might have 
dismissed Pitt immediately. 

Meanwhile Pitt’s opposition to the ministers from within the 
ministry had caused a great stir in the political and social world. 
Although ministerial loyalty was not as rigidly observed as it 
is today, Pitt’s attitude was almost unique in parliamentary 
history; so also,' he argued, was the situation of the so-called 
responsible’ ministers. One panted for a return to the Great 
Wardrobe and the other for a safe seat on the Bench of Judges. 
Meanwhile the officious Lyttelton, anxious to help the ministry, 
obtained a vague commission from Newcastle to treat with the 
Duke of Bedford, “ who bounced like a rocket, frightened away 
poor Sir George, and sent for Mr. Pitt to notify the overture. 
Pitt and the Grenvilles were outrageous [outraged]; the Duke of 
Newcastle disclaims his ambassador and everybody laughs,” 
wrote Horace Walpole. 

The rest of the session passed off tamely and on 26 April 
next year (1755) Fox calmly announced that he had been made 
a full and responsible member of the Cabinet and one of the 
commissioners appointed annually to exercise the royal power 
during the King's summer trip to Germany. Pitt was furious 
and abused Fox to his face “in very high language and,very 
strange discourse.” In answer to a feeler put out by Newcastle 
via Old Horace Walpole, he demanded the promise of eventual 
admission to the Cabinet and a Secretaryship of State when 
vacant, as the price of his immediate loyalty and support. 

His peremptory attitude was doubtless due to his closer 
alliance with Leicester House. The Princess Dowager and her 
advisers were becoming seriously alarmed about the succession. 
The King was over seventy and the new Prince of Wales only 
seventeen and the Duke of Cumberland seemed to be gaining fresh 
power daily. The coming war would give an excuse for increasing 
the army and making him a military dictator. Frederick’s 
death had altered all the original plans made by Leicester House. 
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litherto they had caballed to support ministers favourable to 
giving him an increased civil- list, now they were struggling 
desperately to guard the succession for his son. Pitt, therefore, 
in identifying himself with the party favouring the orthodox 
succession, felt bound to take a strong line against Newcastle for 
taking Cumberland’s chief henchman into the Cabinet. 3 

Meanwhile a new figure had appeared in the councils of 
Leicester House, John Stuart, Earl of Bute. A few months before 
Frederick’s death he had been appointed one of his Gentlemen 
of the Bedchamber. Their first meeting was oddly accidental. 
Frederick was delayed from leaving a cricket match by rain and 
wished to play cards in his tent, but no person of suitable rank 
was forthcoming as a player till Bute was discovered on the 
ground. “ Bute,” Frederick had remarked, “ was a line showy 
man who would make an excellent ambassador in a court where 
there was uo business.” The Princess, however, discerned other 
qualities in him. On Frederick’s death he became her closest 
confidant and the unofficial tutor of George Prince of Wales. 
Bute was indeed ” a fine showy man,” loved amateur theatricals 
and hated politics. But he was neither stupid nor idle while his 
loyalty to the Princess and her son was undisputed. He was 
inspired by one ideal, to make George a great King. To bring 
this about he was prepared for any personal sacrifice even to 
the extent of accepting political office. 

Frederick’s death had caused other repercussions of a less 
exalted nature. Thomas Pitt had lost his job as Warden of the 
Stannaries and found himself ill-compensated with a pension of 
£1,000 a year. His affairs were now in a desperate state since 
he had never recovered from his election losses in 1747. Never¬ 
theless in 1754 he sent his eldest son, aged seventeen, and also 
named Thomas, to Clare College, Cambridge. William Pitt had 
already given some advice on his nephew’s education and 
meeting him in London was agreeably surprised to find him “ so 
genteel in person and well bred in behaviour.” He felt a genuine 
regard for this boy who would be his heir, if he himself died without 
children, as well as head of Governor Pitt’s branch of the family. 
Pitt, therefore, started writing him a series of letters while he 
was at Cambridge, couched in formal language and similar to that 
longer and more famous series written by Lord Chesterfield. Both 
series lay great stress on politeness, behaviour and deportment, 
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Chesterfield mainly on grounds of expediency, Pitt because they 
contribute to the general development of the whole man. Pitt 
defines politeness as benevolence in trifles and tries to base its 
exercise on moral grounds. “ To inferiors, gentleness, con¬ 
descension and affability is the only dignity. Towards servants, 
never accustom yourself to rough and passionate language. 
When they are good we should consider them as humiles amici, as 
fellow Christians, nt conservi ; and when they are bad, pity, admonish 
and part with them if incorrigible. On all occasions beware, my 
dear child, of anger, that demon, that destroyer of our peace.” 

“ Behaviour is of infinite advantage or prejudice to a man, 
as he happens to have formed it to a graceful, noble, engaging 
and proper manner, or to a vulgar, coarse, ill-bred, or awkward 
and ungenfeel one. Behaviour, though an external thing, which 
seems rather to belong to the body than to the mind is certainly 
founded in considerable virtues ; though I have known instances 
of good men, with something very revolting and offensive in 
their manner of behaviour, especially when they have the, mis¬ 
fortune to be naturally very awkward and ungenteel, and which 
their mistaken friends have helped to confirm them in, by telling 
them they were above such trifles as being genteel, dancing, 
fencing, riding, and doing all manly exercises, with grace and 
vigour : as if the body, because inferior, were not a part of the 
composition of man ; and the proper, easy, ready, and graceful 
use of himself, both in mind and limb, did not go to make up the 
character of an accomplished man.” 

The bulk of the letters, however, are concerned with academic 
education, and particularly history. Holinshed, Bacon, Camden, 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury and other standard writers are 
approved. But from the Civil War onwards Whig views pre¬ 
dominate and the course of reading is designed to be of practical 
value to a future statesman. Nathaniel Bacon is particularly 
praised for his constitutional doctrines while Clarendon is con¬ 
sidered to be too royalist. In an unpublished draft letter Pitt 
strongly advocated Rush worth’s and Whitelocke’s collection of 
state papers and “ letters between the great actors as relate to 
critical and important points, these are very few and all the rest 
are waste paper and loss of time . . . read many times Oldcastle’s 
remarks. Consider deeply the matter of them and almost get 
them by heart for the beauty of the style and order and manner.” 4 


' x In the summer of 1754 Pitt heard that his brother was in 
great distress, and in February next year his nephew wrote 
enclosing a letter from Thomas Pitt senior ordering him to leave 
Cambridge immediately. Pitt intervened and advised his nephew 
to stay up, at the same time undertaking to pay his college bills. 
In July 1755 his nephew wrote to say that he was threatened with 
having his rooms and books sold by his father’s orders. Pitt 
again intervened and after a conference with Sir Richard Lyttelton, 
it was decided that Thomas Pitt senior should live abroad until 
his son was of age and the entailed property could be used to settle 
his debts. By this time his son had been worried into a nervous 
breakdown and was suffering from epileptic fits, and J-htt invited 
him to stay with Hester and himself at Sunning Hill for part of 
the long vacation of 1755. “We will ride, read, walk, and 
philosophize, extremely at our ease, or at least with strength 
repaired.’’ But by now the situation had altered. Pitt was 
married and would soon have heirs so that his nephew’s hopes 
were completely dashed. Young Thomas managed, however , to 
settle his father’s affairs, pay off the debts, arrange the portions 
for his sisters. When all was settled he went out to Portugal with 
Lord Kinnoull, the British Ambassador. Here he again suffered 
from fits, “ attended with symptoms which though slight tend 
to be paralytic.’’ Soon after this his father returned to England 
poverty-stricken, married again and died suddenly. In his last 
years his abnormality had become very pronounced and Shelburne 
sat up with him all night at Utrecht while he raved against his 
brother William. His son, despite the terrible experiences of his 
youth, managed to overcome his disabilities and lead a noTmal life. 
He became a well-known connoisseur of art and by dint of ex¬ 
ploiting the family name acquired a minor eminence in politics. 
In 1784 he persuaded his cousin, William Pitt the Younger, that he 
really ought to be a peer. Surely it was an attention due to the 
head of the family. Thus Thomas Pitt the Younger received 
“ a mark of favour ” and became Lord Camelford without any 
particular qualifications or merits. All his life he had traded on 
his distinguished relationships. Amongst his private papers is 
one entitled Family Characters and Anecdotes and dated 1781, 
three years before receiving his peerage. It is apparently “ an 
intimate family document,” but sufficient extracts have been 
published by Lord Rosebery and Maud Wyndham to prove that 
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it is both inaccurate and scurrilous. Beneath the suave and 
cultured exterior of the art collector and would-be statesman 
lurks the destructive rancour of the less eminent Pitts. 5 * 

After entertaining his nephew at Sunning Hill in the summer 
of 1755 Pitt passed on to Stowe, Wotton and Bath, returning to 
London in October. Some time in Noveniber his first child was 
born, at the Pay Office, and was christenoH Hester. From now 
onwards he became more and more absorbed in the life of his 
own family and less dependent on Wotton 9.nd Stowe, and soon 
“ Little Blue-eyes,” the " Dear Tribe ” and the “ Infantry ” 
become a familiar feature of his letters. 

Newcastle, meanwhile, had been spending the summer 
struggling to improve his position in the House of Commons. 
Although be had a safe majority and had Secured Fox to take 
the lead, he still feared Pitt’s powers of destructive criticism in 
the approaching war with France. But although terrified of 
possible impeachment following some military disaster he was 
even more terrified of the obvious remedy, mat of giving Pitt, 
Fox and other able men some measure of responsibility in framing 
Cabinet policy. His idea now was to buy Pift's aid as cheaply 
as possible. His recent feeler put out through O Horace Walpole 
had not been well received and he now decid d to try Charles 
Yorke, Hardwicke’s second son, an able and highly ambitous 
lawyer, but like Murray a political coward. Torke met Pitt on 
6 July and after the \isual protestations of mutual " esteem and 
regard ” Pitt demanded to hear from Newcastle " what was the 
work he expected to be done ? Who were jhe gentlemen he 
proposed to do it ? And in what station he designed them to 
act ? ” Newcastle, writing from Hanover wlile in attendance 
on the King, asked Hardwicke to try his hand. “ Pray consider 
how we must entamer the great Pitt.” Hardvueke feared rightly 
enough that Pitt wanted more power in the Cabinet than New¬ 
castle was prepared to give but nevertheless hi decided to “ feel 
the pulse of the great Pitt.” 

They met on 9 August and Pitt repeated hi; original questions. 
Hardwicke replied blandly that the ministry contemplated the 
support of the war in America and Europe Pitt said that 

* For the career of his son, the second Lord jamelford, who was 
killed in a duel at the age of twenty-nine see Briaij Tunstall, Flights of 
Naval Genius (1930). * 
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sounded well enough but he could not see that Hanover deserved 
special treatment. It should take its chance with other depend¬ 
encies of the Crown such as Jamaica. Why not let it be invaded 
and buy the enemy out at the end of the campaign or else com¬ 
pensate the King with a cash payment if Hanover was lost 
altogether ? Either course would prove cheaper in the end 
than hiring troops to defend it. This, of course, was terrible 
heresy but Hardwicke was very patient. Newcastle and the King 
were at that moment negotiating a treaty with the Czarina of 
Russia, to supply 40 000 troops for the defence of Hanover, and 
another with the Landgrave of Hesse-Kassel to supply 8,000 troops 
anywhere in the British dominions, in return for respective 
subsidies of £500,000 and £300,000 a year. Pitt asked searching 
questions about these treaties and then said that he wauld consult 
his friends. As for the seals he would refuse them unless he was 
openly and unanimously invited by the King and his principal 
ministers to take office. The King had said he had intruded 
himself. This was untrue, let the King be better informed. He 
refused to intrude himself. Hardwicke seized the opportunity to 
suggest a meeting! frith Newcastle on his return from the continent 
and Pitt said /'..ivith all my heart.” Meanwhile the Hessian 
treaty reached tli< Treasury and Legge refused to sign the warrant 
for the first instalment, without authority from Parliament. This 
was mutiny and Newcastle was terrified especially when Granville, 
mildly drunk, toli him at a Cabinet meeting that he and he alone 
was responsible 4 >r all acts of the administration. 6 Clearly he 
must “ entamer ’ ■ Pitt at once. They met on 2 September and 
Pitt took a high lne right from the start. As to measures he was 
utterly scornful c the new treaties both on strategic and financial 
grounds. Why net pay the Czarina and the Landgrave £150,000 
and £100,000 respectively and cancel their engagements forth¬ 
with ? The whoe idea of a foreign policy based on special 
preference being siown to Hanover was utterly wrong. What 
was the King doirg abroad at such a critical time “ without one 
man about him tiat has one English sentiment.” “ The Duke 
was tedious and jerplexed and would have persuaded him what, 
a pretty figure he vould make, when he was a Cabinet Counsellor : 
that the King wa> highly pleased with both his Secretaries, but 
if any accident liould make a vacaftcy, to be sure the King 
would be glad of |is services, etc*” Pitt denied that he wanted 
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office, but rather a change of system. There must be a Secretary 
of State and a Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Commons sup¬ 
porting measures of their own framing and themselves having 
access to the closet. They must advise on measures as well as 
execute them. He himself would support measures only if he 
advised them, " but would not talk like a lawyer from a brief.” 
As for Legge his sturdy conduct had proved him to be “ the child 
and deservedly the favourite child of the Whigs.” 

Hardwicke’s advice on the interview, was that Newcastle had 
much better agree to giving his “ first man and man of confidence 
in the House of Commons . . . more power than, from the 
beginning you thought fit to impart either to Mr. Legge or Sir 
Thomas ftobinsgn.” Secondly he urged N( /castle to tell Pitt 
straight ouPt that he wished him to be Secret- ;y of State. “ 'Tis 
my opinion, though I may be mistaken, tha if you would think 
fit to do that, he would close and take his acti ( e part immediately, 
even without any present promise or dec|?. jtion from His 
Majesty.” 

Unfortunately these were just the concet ms which New¬ 
castle was not prepared to make—at least no to Pitt. Instead 
he persuaded Robinson to retire once more to ti < Great Wardrobe 
with an additional " mark of favour ” in the ; .ape of a pension 
of £ 2,000 a year, and offered his post of Sec St ary of State to 
Henry Fox, on the express condition that hjy should have the 
“ management ” of the House in his own hazels and should be 
allowed to announce himself as the King’s aiifidential minister 
with power “ to help and to hurt.” Fox lost no time in accepting, 
since these were his original terms, and Lord Barrington was 
given his place at the War Office in order to make room for Robin¬ 
son in the Great Wardrobe. Newcastle had reconstructed his 
ministry but as usual he tended to make management a substitute 
for policy. As Professor Namier puts it, “ Sir Robert Walpole 
had a policy and used the royal patronage to secure it; under 
Henry Pelham there was less policy and more patronage ; with 
the Duke of Newcastle a policy was hardly traceable.” 7 Rather 
than take in Pitt, now reported to be very active at Leicester 
House, Newcastle had actually given more “ credit and counten¬ 
ance ” to Cumberland's henchman. 

Newcastle as usual imagined that he had extricated himself 
from a desperate crisis, as ho explained in a letter to his niece 
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Katherine, wife of Lord Lincoln his heir, and daughter-in-law of 
Henry Pelham. 

" The conduct of the Princess of Wales, Mr. Pitt, Lord Egmont 
and Sir George Lee, made it absolutely necessary, either to take 
Mr. Fox, or go out, the latter I offered, and should have liked ; 
but the King would not suffer it, and all the world would have 
fallen upon me for quitting the King on a second Rebellion. . . . 
The first question I endeavoured to find out, was, whether the 
King had any secret melioration for Fox, or if there was any 
possibility of his gaining any separate credit with the King. I 
am firmly convinced, that the King is sorry for ttwmjecessity of 
doing what is done, that he is resolved to support my Lord 
Chancellor and me t the head of his affairs . .„. the" King will 
not suffer Mr. Fox m do anything even in the House of> Commons, 
without consulting le, and I am persuaded Fox sees it in this 
light. 1 told the ij ng, Fox said we must stand or fall together, 
the King said, | Fox, may very well fall, without you. This 
being the state the case, the making Fox thus Secretary of 
State was the b thing for me.” 8 

Scarcely were! ese arrangements completed than the ministers 
were faced with t| task of defining their war policy in Parliament. 
Even as far back' $ October of the previous year when Newcastle 
had consulted Pit about sending out regular troops to avenge 
the “ cavalier liberies ” taken with Colonel George Washington’s 
volunteers, every |>ublic man must have known that a serious 
struggle was aboutlto take place in America. The boundary line 
between French Canada and British North America had been left 
undecided by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle and meanwhile the 
French had established Fort Duquesne, the first link in their 
chain intended to join Quebec to New Orleans. Four distinct 
operations were planned against French Canada at widely separ¬ 
ated points. The regular troops to be sent from England, under 
General Braddock, were to capture Fort Duquesne, the key 
point in the French advance. Simultaneously three other forces 
were to attack Fort Niagara on Lake Ontario, Crown Point on 
Lake Champlain, and Beausejour, at the head of the Bay of 
Fundy. If all were successful the French would be driven back 
to the line of the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes. 

To Newcastle and Hardwicke it seemed of paramount import¬ 
ance that the struggle should be confined to the colonial sphere. 
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The “ old system ” in Europe was breaking down rapidly. The 
Dutch were now so weak that it was cfaubtful if they could even 
hold the “ Barrier Fortresses ” against a sudden coup de main. 
The French were refortifying Dunkirk and trading to the East 
Indies from Ostend. Worst of all the " monstrous propositions ” 
of Count Kaunitz were threatening a complete “ diplomatic 
revolution,” in the shape of an alliance .between France and 
Austria. Soon there would be nothing left of the “ old system ” 
but England and Hanover. Another reason for confining the 
war to America was that Spain was likely to remain neutral so 
long as there was no fighting in Europe. The King of Spain was 
pro-British and his ambassador in London w£S General Richard 
Wall, a very popular Irishman and a personal friend of Pitt’s. 
When, therefore, in January 1756 the regular tr°ops under General 
Braddock sailed to reinforce our American colonists they went 
secretly so as not to give the appearance of formal hostilities. 
Fox, however, had no patience with such methods and blatantly 
advertised their departure, while the French, who, of course, knew 
all about it from their spies, prepared to send cjut a more powerful 
force of their own. The British ministers decided to intercept 
these troops outside European waters, and i April Boscawen 
sailed for Halifax with ten of the line to w;jt for the French 
troop-ships as they neared Louisbourg. His ■ move was neatly 
timed, exactly a week ahead of the French, but unfortunately he 
only captured two of their ships, the rest get -mg sa -fe to Louis¬ 
bourg by passing north of Newfoundland through the straits of 
Belle Isle. 

Boscawen had done “either too little or too much.” New¬ 
castle by now was utterly terrified but wa s urged to strong 
measures by Fox and Granville, with Cumberland sabre-rattling 
menacingly in the rear. At this highly critical moment the King 
departed on his summer jaunt to the continent bent on securing 
the protection of Hanover and leaving his ministers to conduct 
the naval colonial war as best they might. 'P- July Sir Edward 
Hawke was sent to sea with the “ Western Squadron,” to attack 
French ships of the line or composite forces. \ On his return Byng 
took the fleet to sea with comprehensive ord ers to seize French 
merchantmen and returned in November with .over three hundred 
prizes. The French seemed paralysed; theif commerce was at 
our mercy and they could do nothing but protest. So far the 
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ministers’ bias in favour of a purely colonial war must have been 
highly congenial to Pity; But in the meantime the King had 
arrived home proudly displaying his treaties. Regardless of what 
might happen in America, Hanover would be safe should the war 
spread to Europe, .Forty-eight thousand troops at a total cost 
of £800,000 a year w /a s a good bargain, especially as the money 
was to be found by the British taxpayer. It worked out at about 
£17 per soldier. 

When Parliament; m et on 13 November 1755 and Lord Hills¬ 
borough moved the Address approving the King’s treaties, a 
terrific debate ensued. Lord Barrington, Lyttelton, Nugent, 
“ single-speech Hamilton,” Murray, Robinson, old Horace Wal¬ 
pole and Fox were for the motion ; Dodington, George Grenville, 
Alderman Beckfonp Legge, Potter, Dr. Hay, Lord Egmont, 
Admiral Vernon , and Pitt against. Altogether twenty-nine 
speakers took part and the debate lasted from two in the afternoon 
till five the next n} orn i n g. “ George Grenville in a fine, pathetic 
speech, drew a picture of the future bad peace.” Murray drew 
an even more pathetic picture of the King, “ who might have 
ensured tranquillity to the evening of his life, had he studied 
only his own rep se.” Legge “ thought the time was come for 
leaving the empire to act for itself and its own interest. We 
ought to have doi[ e buying up every man’s quarrel on the conti¬ 
nent.” Pitt rose after one in the morning and spoke for an hour 
and thirty-five n' i nu tes. “ How his eloquence, like a torrent 
long obstructed, burst forth with more commanding impetu¬ 
osity ! ” says Hoi- a ce Walpole, “ there was more humour, wit, 
vivacity, fine language, more boldness, in short, more astonishing 
perfections, than even you who are used to him, can conceive. 
He was not abusiv e> y e t very attacking on all sides: he ridiculed 
my Lord Hillsborough, crushed poor Sir George [Lyttelton], 
terrified the Attorney [Murray], lashed my Lord Granville, 
painted my Lord Q f Newcastle, attacked Mr. Fox, and even 
hinted up to the!? Duke [of Cumberland].” 9 Fortunately an 
authentic summary; 0 f Pitt’s speech has survived. Apart from being 
a superb parliamentary achievement the speech is an important 
exposition of imperial policy. It is a plea for the cutting loose of 
continental entangi einen ts and the vigorous pursuit of colonial 
and maritime objects. Though the brilliant debating points 
which drew cheers" from the Housfe on that night more than a 
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hundred and eighty years ago have long since ceased to move us, 
the arguments backing them are as fresh as ever. 

lie began with a solemn protest against the growing use of 
the King’s name in debates and the consequent “ dwindling ” 
and “ sinking ” dignity of the House. Lord Egmont had talked 
of the Russian " mercenaries as a reserve, if our navies should 
be defeated—what! Must we drain our last vital drop, and send 
it to the North Pole ! If you would traffic for success with the 
Czarina, why, rather than her troops, do you not hire twenty of 
her ships ?—I will say why—Because ships cannot be applied 
to Hanover! ” 

“ In the reign of Charles the Second what efforts were made to 
procure fleets even from Sweden and Denmark ! Now our natural 
system of war in Europe is lost. These incoherent, un-British 
measures are what are adopted instead of our proper force. 
Subsidies annihilated ten millions in the last war; our navy 
brought in twelve millions. We have been told, indeed, that. 
Carthage, and that Spain in '88, were undorfe notwithstanding 
their navies—true ; but not till they betook themselves to land 
operations *—and Carthage had, besides, a Hannibal who could 
pass the Alps.f It was our navy that procur 1 the restoration 
ot the Barrier Fortresses and Flanders in the k ; war, by making 
us masters of Cape Breton [Louisbourg]. Af.fe^ that war, with 
even that indemnification in our hands, we we fe iorced to rejoice 
at a bad peace ; and bad as it was, we have luffered infractions 
of it every year; till the Ministers would have been stoned as 
they went along the streets, if they had not at jlast shown resent¬ 
ment. Yet how soon have they took up ar *ns ! The present 
war, I say, has been undertaken not to defend Hanover, but for 
the long-injured, long-neglected, long-forgotten'people of America. 
Are these treaties English measures ? Are they preventative 
measures ? Are they not measures of aggression ? Will they 
not provoke Prussia and light up a general war ? ” 

“ If a war in Europe ensues from these negotiations, I will 
always follow up the authors of them. They must mean a land 
war—and how preposterously do they medi Ate it ? ” 

“ Can you now force the Dutch to join you ? I remember, 

* The invasion of Italy and the attempted supp 'ession of the Nether¬ 
lands respectively. r 

f i.e. a real military genius, not a mere Cumberland. 
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everybody remembers when you did force them: all our mis¬ 
fortunes are owing to these daring and wicked councils. Out of 
those, rash measures sprang up a Ministry—What if a. Ministry 
should spring out of this subsidy! I saw that Ministry, in the 
morning it flourished, it was green at noon; by night it was cut 
down and forgotten. But it is said, it will disgrace the King to 
reject these treaties—but was not the celebratedTreaty of Hanau 
transmitted hither to be rejected here ? Hanover is the only 
spot you have left to fight upon. But, alas ! We cannot suspend 
the laws of Nature and make Hanover other than an open and 
defenceless country. ... I who am at a distance from that 
sanctum sanctorum, whither the priest goes for inspiration, I who 
travel through a desert, and am overwhelmed 'with mountains 
of obscurity, cannot so easily catch, a gleam to direct me to the 
beauties of these negotiations. . . . But there are parts of this 
Address that do not seem to come from the same quarter as the 
rest. I cannot unravel the mystery—yes,” clapping his hand 
suddenly to his forehead, " I too am inspired now ! It strikes 
me ! I remember at Lyons to have been carried to see the conflux 
of the Rhone and the Sadne; the one, a gentle, feeble, languid 
stream, and thoc h languid of no depth—the other, a boisterous 
and impetuous -rent—but they meet at last; and long may 
they continue uni|ed, to the glory, honour, and security of this 
nation. . t 

" I, too, could draw a pathetic picture of His Majesty far 
from honest council surrounded all the summer with affrighted 
Hanoverians, with no advocate for England near him. And to 
this pathetic pict ure I might add the equally pathetic picture 
of the distressed situation of this country, for within two years 
from now His Majesty will not be able to sleep in St. James’s for 
the cries of a bankrupt people.” 

The whole speech was a plea for concentration on naval 
and colonial objects to the total exclusion of Europe. It was 
the extreme case; Argued in an extreme manner. Pitt surely 
must have known hat in any war with France containing oper¬ 
ations of some kin 1 would be necessary in Europe, and that to 
allow Hanover to /be completely overrun could only mean that 
colonial gains would have to be sacrificed when peace was eventu¬ 
ally made. The Subsidy system was undoubtedly devised for 
containing purposes and would avoid the use of British troops. 
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On the other hand, he was perfectly justified in demanding the 
containing operations should be cut down ; to the minimum and 
regarded merely as containing operations Wid no more. 

Fox wound up for the government b^fit was too tired to 
attempt an effective reply, though the Addrjess was easily carried 
by the votes of Newcastle’s faithful placemen. " Who is the 
Rhone ? ” Fox asked quite good-humouredly after the debate. 
“ Is that a fair question ? ” replied Pitt. ! “ Why ? ” said Fox. 
“ As you have said so much I did not desirei to hear, you may tell 
me one thing I would hear ; am I the Rhone t»r Lord Granville ? ” 
Pitt answered: “You are Granville,” meaning that he and 
Granville-represented the same policy. No one ventured to 
dispute th,e general assumption that Newcastle was the Saone. 10 

The debate caused an immense sensat ih, three ministers 
having opposed the Address and attacker The policy of the 
Cabinet. A week later Lord Holderness was- directed to inform 
Pitt, Legge and George Grenville that His Majesty had no further 
use for their services. James Grenville thereupon resigned his 
place at the Board of Trade. . 

Pitt's dismissal cost him the loss of £4,600 a year, and he 
appears at this moment to have been £i,ooc] overdrawn at his 
bankers. Though simple and abstemious in is personal wants, 
he was fond of spending money on houses, gar lens and carriages, 
and had probably adopted a more expensive tele of living after 
his marriage. But on the same day that he received Lord Holder¬ 
ness’ letter there came one from Temple pressing Hester to make 
Pitt accept an allowance of £ 1,000 a year “ till better times. ” Pitt 
and Hester immediately accepted in letters of profound gratitude, 
so profound in fact as to appear unnecessarily obsequious to 
modern ears. Yet no one suggested that Pitt] had been bought 
and Temple was “ infinitely happy.” 11 

Pitt's dismissal caused little surprise; i/n-leed it had been 
decided upon secretly before the session openjed. But the filling 
up of places aroused a good deal of amusement Pitt had given 
Dodington a full account of his recent interview with Newcastle, 
presumably for the benefit of the Princess jof Wales, and had 
then gone on to encourage Dodington’s eager Overtures for a close 
political alliance, presumably as a joke. “/We then, Mr. Pitt 
and I, talked over whom we could engage. (. . Mr Legge was 
as firm as a rock He was shy about Lord Egmont. ...” It 
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is inconceivable that, Pitt could ever have put any real trust in 
Dodington, yet in a couple of hours they had formed the nucleus 
of a new party and mad sworn eternal political friendship. But 
behold on 17 December, a month after Pitt’s dismissal, Dodington 
“ went by desire to Newcastle House. His grace with many 
assurances of confidential friendship, told me, he had the King’s 
permission to offer me the Treasury of the Navy [in the place of 
George Grenville] which I accepted.” Two days later “ the 
repatriated and reprostituted Dodington ” “ waited upon the Prin¬ 
cess to acquaint her [with what had passed—but her Royal High¬ 
ness received me very coolly.” Strange ! 

The greatest surprise, however, was the appointment of 
Lyttelton to succeed Legge as Chancellor of‘the Exchequer. 
Though at one ti> e ranked higher than Pitt as a debater, he 
had gradually d| enerated into being a second-rater. His 
speeches were still as dull and philosophical as ever and he had 
done nothing to Overcome his inelegant mannerisms. He was 
excessively pale and thin, with piercing eyes and a somewhat 
self-satisfied expression. His spectral appearance and awkward 
gesticulations were already one of the minor jokes of the House, 
and as he knew ; othing of finance his debut as a minister was 
anticipated with some hilarity. The Grenvilles were furious. 
First desertion fr >m the Cousinhood, then that abortive nego- 

of Bedford, and now rank treachery. 


tiation with the 
Lyttelton justified his action with much injured pomp and the 
Grenvilles replied^ " with the greatest acrimony.” Pitt treated 
the matter more' calmly. He had sized up Lyttelton better 
than the others ajad had “ a perfect knowledge of the weakness 
of his character.’ ; 12 

Pitt’s determination to break the ministry became clearer as 
the session proceeded, though he gave notice that he would attend 
in the House to JUtoport all measures for an English object. On 
21 November, the flay after his dismissal, he had a lengthy set-to 
with Fox on th( government motion to vote 50,000 seamen and 
marines for the N 4 vy. The debate raged to and fro over the 
major events of tli/e last ten years, coupled with long irrelevant 
arguments as to why Fox had obtained office and why Pitt had 
not. The two chiftf speakers rose again and again to answer each 
other, oste?jsibly oh points of order, the rules of the House being 
very leniently applied. Fox kept bis temper admirably and with 
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the aid of some quiet irony from Murray seems to have had the 
best of the debate. 

In the two debates which followed irrelevancy became the 
order of the day. A private members’ bill to sell the 300 French 
merchantmen recently captured and distribute the proceeds to 
the seamen as prize-money, led to a prolonged discussion on the 
press-gang and an elaborate tribute to the memory of Sir Robert 
Walpole chorused by Pitt, Fox and Legge. Next, on a vote for 
raising the army to 34,000 regular troops, Pitt declared England 
to be in immediate danger of invasion and blamed the King’s 
speech of November for lulling him into a sense of false security. 
With a few exceptions other speakers were equally irrelevant, 
Sir Thomag Robinson claiming that “ Men took courage from 
what I said as a minister; virtue was out of my mouth, Et 
dubitamus adhuc, virtutem extender e factis ? Why is it forgot what 
we have done by sea ? We have acted fortiter in re, suaviter in 
modo.” 

It was not till 8 December that Pitt recovered his form, in 
support of the Hon. George Townshend’s motion to investigate 
the Militia Laws. The idea of a citizen army i*5 one dear to the 
heart of every patriotic Englishman. Defen e not defiance ! 
Englishmen standing shoulder to shoulder defending the hedge¬ 
rows of Sussex, the heights of Surrey and the ditt hes of Middlesex ; 
a noble picture. But with the Civil War scared a hundred years 
behind them and the Jacobite Rebellion an affair of yesterday, 
any extensive change in the Militia Laws would require very 
careful consideration. Pitt came forward with complete and 
detailed proposals for militia reorganization and argued his case 
with “ masterly clearness.” “ His memory in the details was 
as great as the capacity he showed in business. He had never 
shone in this light before.” He proposed that the existing militia 
should be reduced to between 50,000 and 60,000 men, but main¬ 
tained on a permanent footing and with a far .higher standard of 
training. The force should consist entirely of! infantry, perform¬ 
ing no daily exercises per annum and receiving sixpence pay per 
exercise ; uniform to be provided free of charge and renewed 
every three years, and only to be worn on duty ; adjutants and 
non-commissioned officers to be provided from the regular army ; 
four inspections per annum by county lieutenants or general 
officers of the army; men not to be under military law during 
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peace, but to be subject to military discipline when on parade ; 
officers to be unpaid but persons of recognized standing; the 
whole scheme to cost only £300,000 per annum, a minute sum 
compared with the recent expenses on German wars. Though 
speaking to someone else’s motion Pitt had practically introduced 
a bill. It was his first constructive effort in legislation. But as 
he himself remarked, it would require the co-operation of many 
interests to make it a success, the government, the army, the 
law “and what in this case is most material, the Country 
Gentlemen.” 13 

On 10 December the treaties with Russia and Hesse-Cassel 
were submitted for the approval of Parliament. In the Lords, 
Temple declared “ that we were becoming an insurance office to 
Hanover.” In the Commons the struggle went on for three days. 
Newcastle “ apprehending that Murray might skirmish too 
cautiously with Pitt, and that Fox, though he might combat, 
might not much defend his Grace, had selected another champion 
who was equal to any Philippic.” “ The most abusive counsel 
he could find against Pitt ” turned out to be Hume Campbell, 
younger brother, of Lord Marchmont, a one-time friend of Pitt’s 
and an old “ Pa riot ” who had practically abandoned politics in 
favour of law. Newcastle would have given Campbell Pitt's 
place as Paymaster had not Fox prevented it. So instead Camp¬ 
bell was offered fi pension of £2,000 a year to defend the treaties. 
He started well bnough, censuring Pitt for continually attacking 
his superiors and inviting the House to punish his “ eternal 
invectives.” Pitt here called him to order and said his words 
struck at the liberty of debate, but made no further reply till 
late in the evening. Discussion centred chiefly round the consti¬ 
tutional limitations imposed by the Act of Settlement. Could 
the King without! the advice of his ministers make treaties leading 
to war and pledging the British Government to pay subsidies ? 
Pitt “ rose at last, aggravating by the most contemptuous looks, 
and action, and accents, the bitterest and most insulting of all 
speeches.” 

”... a Court could never want one servile lawyer for any 
purpose. In the profligate prerogative days of the reign of 
James I when a I great Duke [Buckingham] was at the head of 
power, even that House of Commons possessed one member who 
dared to call him Stellionatus [‘ a beast of the hideous deformity. 
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covered with blurs and blotches and filth, an ideal monster, 
fouler than exists in nature ’]. And there did not want a servile 
lawyer to call for punishment on the honest burgess. We have a 
King who disdains to keep peace with such a servile lawyer— 
but ” (turning, and directly nodding at Hume Campbell, who 
sat only three benches above him) “ I will not dress up this 
image under a third person ; I apply it to him, his is the slavish 
doctrine, he is the slave; and the shame of this doctrine will 
stick to him as long as his gown sticks to his back—but his 
trade is words; they were not provoked by; me—but they are 
not objects of terror, only of ridicule and contempt.” 

Pitt’s .speech in committee appears to have been some¬ 
what ineffective, 0 but on the third day when the report stage 
had been reached, he replied to Murray “in a speech of most 
admirable and ready wit that hashed from him for the space 
of an hour and a half; and accompanied with action which 
would have added reputation to Garrick.” After denying the 
King's right to make the treaties under the Act of Settlement, 
he showed how damaging they would be to our .friendly relations 
with the only efficient German ruler, Frederic'vf Prussia, and 
ended with his oft-repeated prayer for a British fpirit in British 
councils. George Grenville, who had conscient usly .supported 
Pitt throughout the session, made a very good eech criticizing 
the financial details, and several members unconnected with the 
Cousinhood also opposed the treaties. Nevertheless they were 
triumphantly approved by the " golden votes ” of Newcastle’s 
placemen. When the House adjourned for Christmas the ministry 
was in a strong position. Pitt had been driven into opposition 
where his eloquence had not prevailed. Ov<x twenty minor 
changes had been made in the ministry to meet le new situation 
and a total of £7,400 a year promised in pen; ins to facilitate 
the advancement of new office-holders. 14 

In Germany the ministers had achieved c remarkable and 
unintended success. Frederic of Prussia was well aware of the 
new alliance between France and Austria, and realized that 
Maria Theresa would now have French support in attempting 
the reconquest of Silesia. But when he was informed of the 
exact terms of George II’s treaty with the Czarina, he realized 
that here was yet another alliance aimed again'st Prussia. With 
singular adroitness he at once offered the Br tish ministers to 
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guarantee the integrity of Hanover himself, and on 16 January 
1756 became an active ally by the Convention of Westminster. 
Without really meaning to do it, the King and Newcastle had 
frightened the owner of the best army in Germany into joining 
their own side. The fact that the Czarina was already engaged 
as our ally against Prussia did not worry them at all. What 
did it matter if Russia fought Prussia so long as Hanover was 
protected ? 

The French, meanwhile, were showing extraordinary back¬ 
wardness, and it Was not till 21 December that an ultimatum 
reached London, stating that unless the two warships captured 
by Boscawen were returned together with the 300 merchantmen, 
and a settlement made in America favourable to the French 
claims, the King would take such steps as were necessary “ to 
protect the glory of his name.” The ultimatum remained un¬ 
answered for nearly a month, during which time the French 
learnt the bitter news of the Convention of Westminster, having 
imagined up till the last moment that they still had Frederic 
in their pocket. , They also learnt that the British Government 
had at last s<& the 300 merchantmen and were taking great 
credit to therrf :ves for having so far treated the affair as sub 
judice, since thl cargoes of the ships being mostly fish were now 
valueless. FinJ y Fox’s answer to the ultimatum arrived at 
Versailles.couched in bland but quite unyielding terms. “ His 
Majesty qvntinues desirous of preserving the public tranquil¬ 
lity. . . .' a, V‘ Thus the odium of declaring war was thrown back 
upon France and the correctness of our attitude preserved.” 
No wonder that our intelligencers soon announced that “ the 
moderation of i'\e French King is at an end, and is followed 
by all the pas on and resentment that disappointment can 
inspire.” 15 : 

So far the listers had good reason to congratulate them¬ 
selves. Hanove had been safeguarded and Frederic of Prussia 
frightened into an alliance. Vigorous naval action had been 
taken in reply to French aggression in America, and had been 
met with nothing more than diplomatic bluster. France seemed 
isolated and paralysed. Austria was giving her no help and 
Spain was determinedly neutral. The stiffening of the British 
attitude in the last few months undoubtedly owed much to the 
influence of Henliy Fox backed by Granville and the Duke of 



Cumberland. All three were for pressing France hard, while 
Newcastle, despite his appearance of ludicrous timidity, was 
shrewd and experienced in the handling of foreign business, and 
quite prepared for strong measures when urged on by vigorous 
colleagues. 

The signing of the Convention of Westminster, however, 
marked the end of the ministers' success. *News arrived that 
General Braddock was defeated and slain 18 and that of the four 
attacks on French Canada only that carried out by American 
volunteers against Beausejour had been successful. In Europe 
the French suddenly became active and ur.der the advice of 
Marshal Belleisle prepared an elaborate invasion scheme, while 
Pitt and his friends attacked the ministers at every turn and 
helped to spread a general panic. So eager was he to discredit 
Newcastle that he took little trouble in choosing the occasion 
or method of his attacks. To say that they showed a “ clear 
perception of the national objects of the war ” is to flatter them 
excessively. He may and almost certainly did have a clear 
perception in his own mind, but for reasons of his own he did 
not choose to show it in Parliament. He opposed the grant 
of £120,000 to be distributed for patriotic actions in America, 
as well as a scheme for raising four battalior.s of Swiss mer¬ 
cenaries to assist the American forces. Debates on the latter 
topic lasted six days and covered such su |cts as the pay, 
status, religion and possible naturalization of "f{ foreign officers ; 
Europeans and Americans in the West Ind :s; Quakers in 
Pennsylvania, and, of course, the Act of Settlem ent. Pitt caused 
a scene by accusing the ministry of dismissing Sir Henry Erskine 
from the army for voting with the opposition and instanced 
his own case twenty years earlier. Interjections, irrelevancies, 
wit, abuse, sheer nonsense and the ” lowest buffoonery” were 
bandied about, and though Pitt spoke for an hour and a half on 
the last night it was ” without fire or force.” Lyttelton’s financial 
measures were, of course, a glorious target. ”, jle stumbled over 
millions, and dwelt pompously upon farthings,” and Pitt attacked 
him “ warmly.” 

Faced with the usual lack of regular troops,* the ministry 

* The total land forces available in England at this time were 4,000 
horse and 13,000 foot together with the Household Cavalry* and the 
Foot Guards reserved for the defence of London. \ 
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proposed to engage Hanoverians and Hessians for the defence of 
England. “Mr. Pitt was in the country with a swelled face, 
which it was thought he would gladly avail himself of to avoid 
the debate; but Lord Temple went down and hauled him to 
the House with blisters behind his ears and flannel over his 
cheeks.” Nevertheless, he attacked Newcastle violently and 
prophesied the lost of Minorca. He also opposed the vote of 
credit for a million because the ministry could not give precise 
details in advance of how they proposed to spend it, and even 
attacked the new Treaty with Prussia as a further continental 
entanglement. “ If he saw a child [Newcastle] driving a go-cart 
on a precipice, with that precious .freight of an Old King and 
his family, surely he was bound to take the rein§ out of his 
hands.” 

Pitt’s only constructive effort was to bring in a Militia Bill 
along the lines he had recently advocated. It passed the Com¬ 
mons, but without enthusiasm, and was rejected by Hardwicke’s 
influence in the Lords. Otherwise his spring campaign was a 
lamentable affair, only to be justified as a means of discrediting 
the government so that he himself might be called to power. 
In bringing about the first object he succeeded well enough. As 
Corbett remark^ it is generally democracies that are blamed 
for causing distortions of strategy through the influence of popular 
feeling, whereas this case “ it was the aristocracy that brewed 
the panic.” 17 jy-jjt 

The French of campaign when it at last matured was 
extremely compj ehensive. Troops and transport were assembled 
on the north coast for a direct invasion of England, covered 
by the main fleets from Brest and Rochefort, and assisted by 
feint attacks on Scotland and Ireland and by elaborate diversions 
against Halifax in North America and the Island of Minorca. 
To the uninitiated the threat of invasion was terrifying in the 
extreme, especially as we possessed so few troops for home 
defence. In realty no land forces were necessary, our defence 
system being bssed on the employment of a strong Western 
Squadron, designed to prevent the French battle-fleets from 
entering the Charnel. In addition the Western Squadron served 
to protect the vestern locals of British trade and to prevent 
French trade wilh Bordeaux, Rochefort, Brest and the Channel 
ports. MeanwMe sloops and frigates were alone sufficient to 


keep a watch on the French troops and transport waiting on the 
north-coast ports. This system was so weif tried and so well 
known that its employment had become :t commonplace of 
naval strategy. By February 1756 the majority of the French 
army officers on the north coast were also convinced of its efficacy 
and Marshal Belleisle was looking more closely at his plans for 
diversions. Quickly realizing that direct invasion was impossible, 
he decided to make the attack on Minorca the main operation, 
but to keep the troops camped along the Channel coast as a 
feint. By this means he could change his plan without redis¬ 
tributing his forces, since the diversion ag; inst Minorca had 
always been contemplated as an actual attack. The defect of 
the plan was that, it substituted a minor operation for a major 
one and tied 118 battalions of infantry anc ' 28 squadrons of 
cavalry to the north coast. 

Thus far the British ministers had followed every move 
in the game by means of their “ intelligencers,” a polite word 
for spies. Reports were collected by our diplomatic and consular 
representatives in friendly and neutral states and forwarded 
to London, while other reports came in through^.Ival officers, 
ships’ captains, fishermen, merchants and smugglers. Movements 
of French troops and the fitting of their warships! were imme¬ 
diately detected and reported. When Belleisle cl'ar'iged his plan, 
moreover, Court intrigues were running so high against the 
French minister, Cardinal Bernis, “ that the only struggd e there, 
was how to give the most, certain intelligence to England 0 f the 
design against Minorca, on purpose that it might fail, which 
carried them so far, that he [Bernis] told me [iford Shelburnej 
that he was at last persuaded that we must believe that it was 
given out so publicly on purpose to deceive.” This is exactly 
what did happen, and, despite the clearest evidence that an 
expedition was about to start from Toulon, it was not till 9 March 
that the Secret Committee of the Council, " jvere humbly of 
opinion that as strong a squadron as can be spared from hence 
should be got ready to send into the Mediterranean.” 

The surprising thing is not that Belleisle’s!/change of plan 
should have been misinterpreted, but that the Cabinet should 
have waited so long to take the obvious precautionary measure 
of reinforcing the Mediterranean station, whether Minorca was 
in danger or not. Even then Admiral Byng fimnd great diffi- 
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eulty in collecting and fitting out the ships assigned him and 
could not leave England till 7 April. After an unfortunate 
failure to obtain a> battalion of infantry which he should have 
embarked at Gibraltar, he appeared off Minorca on 19 May and 
next day fought an indecisive action with the French fleet under 
le Marquis de la Galissonniere, ex-Governor of French Canada. 
In the meantime ,a French army had already landed on the 
island with 15,000 troops and was besieging the weak British 
garrison of less than 3,500 in St. Philip's Castle. Four days 
after the battle ESyng held a council of war, at which it was 
agreed to withdraw to Gibraltar, refit the injured ships and 
await reinforcements. All this time there was great excitement 
in London, for although the ministers gave out that Byng was 
superior to the French, Pitt and others expressed the deepest 
fears for the safety of the island. Eventually on 27 June the 
Spanish ambassador received a copy of the French version of 
the battle, on which the Cabinet promptly decided to supersede 
Byng and West, his second-in-command, and to replace them by 
Sir Edward Hawke and Captain Charles Saunders. Three weeks 
later they learnt that Byng was retiring to Gibraltar and were 
filled with despair. On 14 July they learnt that the garrison 
of St. Philip's had surrendered. 18 

Newcastle' was distraught. " We are undone ! " he wailed. 
“ Sea and l and %e cowards ! ” Then recollecting his own respon¬ 
sibility, tic at cnee asked Hardwicke to “ talk seriously to my 
Torch, A nson [First Lord of the Admiralty] to prepare materials 
for defence [of the ministry], and also (which is still of more 
consequence) fo( the immediate trial and condemnation of Admiral 
Byng, if, as I think, there can be no doubt he deserves it. . . . 
Could any object of attack, either in the Mediterranean, the 
West Indies or North America be agreed upon, that would keep 
up people’s spirits and divert their resentment ? ” 

The spectacle of a Prime Minister condemning one of his 
foremost Admires unheard and then demanding a hectic offensive 
in any quarter |>f the world, with the sole idea of keeping up 
people’s spirits, Js fortunately rare in British history. 

As Newcastle foresaw, the loss of Minorca caused a wave 
of anger throughout the country. Never since the days of 
Walpole’s Excise Bill had people been so stirred. Thousands 
who had never heard of Minorca in their lives till now were 
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clamouring for the punishment of those responsible for its loss. 
The merchants were particularly enraged. Even if we main¬ 
tained a powerful Mediterranean squadron, how could it act 
effectively against commerce-raiders from Toulon, with nq base 
farther east than Gibraltar ? How could we exercise any influence 
over Naples, Tuscany or Genoa, or protect our trade with Smyrna 
and the Levant ? The loss of Stanhope’s mighty prize had 
driven us back to the position we were in before 1708. 

The Lord Mayor presented an address to the King demanding 
the punishment of "the authors of our late losses . . . that 
the large supplies so necessarily called for, and so cheerfully 
granted, mjiy be religiously applied to the defence of these 
kingdoms sqid colonies and their commerce.’’; Other addresses 
poured in from cities and counties ; meetings of protest were 
held all over the country, mobs collected, the ministers were 
booed and Newcastle was pelted in his coach while passing 
through Greenwich. Who were the " authors " of the disaster ? 
As Lyttelton remarked, " You know the temper of the nation 
too well to suppose their anger for the loss of Minorca will 
be confined to Admiral Byng,” Why had the island been so 
weakly garrisoned ? Why had Byng been sent so late and with 
so few ships ? What was the use of a great harbour and a great 
fortress if we did not provide the ships and men wherewith to 
defend them ? If Byng was such a hopeless creature, why had he 
been given the command ? Byng might have behaved disgrace¬ 
fully, but certainly the ministers were responsible, Newcastle 
in particular, while in the streets of London w'as heard the ugly 
cry of " Hang Byng or take care of your King ! ” 10 

Byng reached England at the end of July and was at once 
put under close arrest and imprisoned at Greenwich Hospital. 
He indignantly demanded an immediate trial and his friends 
launched a series of pamphlets denouncing the Admiralty and 
the government. Newcastle had no wish for an immediate 
trial, fearing what it might disclose, and decided instead to 
launch a counter-series of pamphlets proving*Byng’s guilt. A 
three-cornered struggle quickly developed, the ministers attack¬ 
ing Byng, Byng attacking the ministers and the opposition 
attacking both. 

Blow upon blow now struck the ministry. The French had 
captured the three British foits at Oswego, ton Lake Ontario, 
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with a hundred pieces of cannon, and destroyed the British 
flotilla. Maria Theresa had signed the fateful alliance with 
France and Frederic of Prussia had invaded Saxony. The con¬ 
tinental war had already started and our preparations were 
hopelessly incomplete. A minute incident had revived all the 
old hatred against the King’s German business. One of the 
Hanoverian soldiers brought over to help defend England, was 
accused of stealing six handkerchiefs at Maidstone. He had 
paid for four and picked up a packet of six by mistake. While 
lodged in Maidstone gaol awaiting trial, he was removed by order 
of Lord Holderness, the Secretary of State, and handed over to 
his colonel for punishment. This caused an extraordinary outcry. 
German soldiers set above the law ! Arbitrary pressure of min¬ 
isters on the m; f :! Disgraceful partiality shown to hirelings ! 
But as the poor soldier, though innocent, was flogged by order of 
a military court-martial, the public had little cause to complain. 

From Newcastle’s point of view the two worst blows came 
from within the ministry itself. The Lord Chief Justice having 
resigned, William Murray demanded his place. He had done 
Newcastle great service and refused any longer to be bullied by 
Pitt. Legal precedence and etiquette supported his application. 
Newcastle was forced to yield and Murray the timid minister 
became Baron Mansfield the great fearless judge. 

The other deserter was Henry Fox. He was angry with 
the King and Newcastle for ignoring his claims to share in the 
ministerial patronage, besides being disinclined to take any 
part of the blame for Minorca. He suspected, moreover, that 
Newcastle was negotiating with Pitt behind his back. “ I may 
be turned out, and I suppose I shall, but I will not be used like 
a dog without having given the least provocation.” He would 
go at once to Lady Yarmouth, the King’s Mistress, “ to desire 
and humbly advise H.M. to conclude the treaty with Mr. Pitt, 
promising my assistance in a subaltern employment, and showing 
the impossibility $of my appearing and my determination not 
to appear in the fa. of Commons as Secy, of State.” 20 

Pitt and the Grenvilles were personally interested in Byng’s 
affair, since Rear-Admiral Temple West, his second-in-command, 
was a brother of Gilbert and Molly West's, and was, therefore, 
one of the Cousinhood. Pitt had had misgivings about the 
Mediterranean right from the start. In company with the 
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majority of naval officers he had been in fa vour °* reinforcing 
our minute peace-time squadron stationed thef e a ^ a mu ch earlier 
date. On n May he declared in the House : ^ pray to God that 

his Majesty may not have Minorca, like CalM s ' written on his 
heart." Both he and George Grenville wertf ngninst forming a 
hasty opinion on the first news of the actioi 1 * an< ^ were greatly 
surprised that both Byng and West had been superseded merely 
on the strength of a French report. 21 

The. surrender of St. Philip’s Castle and general outcry 
which followed greatly strengthened Pitt’s prfsitioh as the °hief 
political advocate of naval measures. He hacJ :i ^ so improved his 
position still further at Leicester House by esP ous j n S the claims 
of Lord Bute to be Groom of the Stole to th| Prince of Wales, 
who on coming of age at nineteen received a separate establish¬ 
ment. Newcastle had opposed Bute’s prefermf 11 ^ but Leicester 
House had made it an essential condition and the h-mg had a t 
last yielded with a very bad grace. The triif m Ph °t Leicester 
House in these elaborate and mysterious intrfS ues further em¬ 
phasized the growing political importance of th? y°uug Prince of 
Wales and the corresponding decline of his ui lc * e Cumberland. 
The King was now seventy-three and might diet 11 " an y moment, 
so that public interest centred more and more )n the doings of 
the “ young court ” where the Princess Dowag? r s, Lh contrived 
to keep most of the power in her own hands, v /lt ^ Lute as her 
chief adviser. Pitt’s support during the recent negotiations had 
been invaluable and Bute wrote him effusive jptters thanks, 
beginning “ My worthy Friend ” and ending “ m? 8 * affectionately 
yours.” Pitt had now been joined in political a ? h ance by his old 
opponent, Thomas Potter, son of the ArchbishcP Canterbury 
and late Secretary to Frederick Prince of Wa 


an able, unscrupulous fellow, but extremely us' 


eful. 

tion 


Potter was 
His imme- 
against the 


diate advice was to “soft-pedal” the agita 
import of the Hanoverian troops, as Pitt’s ir vas ^ on P an ^ c had 
been so successful that the public were quite gW t0 aave tnem • 
Pitt was in close touch with his supported throughout the 
summer and in July paid a visit to Stowe. Earlier 311 y ear 
he had bought Hayes Place near Bromley in F eut ’ belonging to 
Mrs. Montagu, together with the house next it aiu ' several fields. 
Hayes was then a tiny village and provided an retreat 

within easy reach of Westminster and close to he ^ esl:s a * W es t: 
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^Vickham. The be^ butcher was in Croydon, but fish and pork 
could be obtained a t Bromley. Here on io October his eldest 
son was born and hopes of his nephew, Thomas Pitt, still 
further diminishec| 23 

Fox’s ultimaturjH was handed to the King by Lord Granville 
on 13 October, La<|jy Yarmouth having declined the commission. 
The King was fpf r ious. “ What is to be done ? ” he asked 
Newcastle. 


Newcastle: “Sir ,1 either to gratify Mr. Fox ... or take 

in Mr. Pitt.” 

King: “ But Mr. ; ppt won’t come.” 

Newcastle: "If tt ia t was done we should have a quiet session.” 
King: But Mi^ p^t won’t do my German business.” 

'Newcastle: If /he comes into your service, Sir, he must be 

told he musf. do your Majesty’s business.” 

King: “But 1 q on q hke Pitt; he won’t do my business.” 
Newcastle: “ Buf unfortunately, Sir, he is the only one in the 
Opposition Vho has ability to do the business.” 

Finally he ^fr re ed, though “ peevishly,” that Pitt might be 


approached. 


J 


Newcastlen a. q Hardwicke consulted together and then went 
to see Lady w ho agreed that Pitt must certainly 

be approached. -phis. dependence of the ministers on Lady 
Yarmouth is somewhat remarkable. She was the daughter of a 
Hanoverian Ger era j an( j ^ad been installed at St. James’s Palace 
since the Queen> s death. Though never meddlesome in politics 
she was useful 1 Q ^ ie ministers who visited her before and after 
audiences, to fiid ou t the King’s feelings and report progress. 
As far back as 2 September, when Newcastle had had a 
tvild idea of enl: s ^ n g g u te as a ‘‘confidential Minister,” Lady 
Yarmouth had j n favour of Pitt. Not that she was 

personally acquq nte( j with him but simply on the grounds 
of his prestige ability. Now her influence was decisive. 
As usual, Hardvq c k e was sen t ahead to scout. “ This is now 
in your Lordship » s p OWerj ** wrote Newcastle, “ don’t boggle 
at it: you see i^e King wishes it.” Hardwicke met Pitt Gn 
19 October and ?> r g Ue d with him for three hours. Pitt laid down 
five conditions fc r taking office : (1) he would not serve with 
Newcastle; (2) *bere must be dn inquiry into past measures; 
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(3) support for a Militia Bill; (4) examination of the affair of 
the Hanoverian soldier; (5) he himself have direct access to the 
King and “ be in the first concert and concoction of measures.” 24 

“ Minorca is gone; Oswego gone ; the nation is in a fer¬ 
ment/’ wrote Horace Walpole. " Instructions from counties, 
boroughs, especially from the City of London, in the style of 
1641, and really in the spirit of 1715 and 1745, have raised a 
great flame; and lastly, the countenance of Leicester House, 
which Mr. Pitt is supposed to have, and which Mr. Legge thinks 
he has, all these tell Pitt that he may command such numbers 
without doors as may make the majorities within the House 
tremble.” * 

On the other Rand, as Lyttelton pointed out, there was “ the 
intemperate language talked by Pitt the last session. Strong 
declarations against any support to the German dominions in 
any event, and violent abuse of the whole Administration with 
whom he must act if he comes into Government, will be un¬ 
pleasant impediments in his way, and not forgotten by the 
House of Commons.” 

Pitt realized the delicacy of his position, and fearing that 
Newcastle and Hardwicke would misrepresent him to the King 
and say that he refused to come in at all, he made a wholly 
unexpected approach to the royal closet. On 21 (October he him¬ 
self called at St. James’s Palace, asked to see Lady Yarmouth, 
and handed her his proposals for transmission to the King. They 
were the Duke of Devonshire (Lord Hartington) jto be First Lord 
of the Treasury, Pitt and Sir Thomas Robinsonj—Secretaries of 
State, Legge—Chancellor of the Exchequer, Temple—Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, George Grenville—Paymaster, places 
for James Grenville. George and Charles Tow|nshend, Erskine, 
Dr. Hay and Sir Richard Lyttelton. Pitt had;no idea whether 
Devonshire would accept office and merely put; down his name 
for the Treasury to give an air of Whig respectability. 

The King was furious at being dictated to 1 y Pitt, and more 
especially at the implied influence of Lady Yarmouth. Never¬ 
theless, he now knew Pitt’s terms, which was ajll that Pitt cared 
about. On 24 October Hardwicke saw Pitt again and told him 
that the King had refused to accept his five demands. Pitt 
was stubborn and said “ that he would not come into the service, 
in the present circumstances, upon any other terms for the 
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whole world.” As a forlorn hope Newcastle offered the seals to 
Lord Egmont, but that astute Irishman at once demanded an 
English peerage so that he could escape Pitt’s criticisms in 
the Commons. Nor was Granville inclined to change places with 
Newcastle and take the Treasury. On 26 October Newcastle 
and Hardwicke declared their wish to resign. 

The King summoned Fox and told him to see Pitt. 25 Next 
day they met at the Prince of Wales’s first levee and failed to 
agree though they parted amicably. Fox, like Newcastle, was 
too closely associated with “ past measures.” Three days later 
the King sent for the Duke of Devonshire and invited him to 
form a ministry. The Duke was Fox’s closest friend and was 
regarded by Pitt as a respectable and well-intentioned cypher. 
Possibly the King was taking a hint from Pitt's own proposals. 
When, however, the Duke told Pitt that the King wished him to 
serve with Fox he again refused. The King then asked Fox to 
take office without Pitt. He refused, advising instead that a 
Council of “ great Lords ” and influential commoners should meet 
at Devonshire House, and propose a ministry including himself and 
Pitt under Devonshire. The Duke, fearing that he would lose 
Pitt, stopped the meeting and on 4 November went to the King 
and accepted the Treasury with Legge as his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Having finally broken with Fox and secured Legge, 
not a very gracious ally, the Duke was now in a position to 
offer Pitt the Seals as Secretary of State. Pitt accepted at once, 
but unfortunatejly was in bed with gout at Hayes and had to 
leave all further negotiations in the hands of Temple. The 
situation was in any case delicate and in Temple’s hands it 
became chaotic. \ First there was “ a very disagreeable scene ” 
between Sir Richard Lyttelton, " Jemmy ” Grenville and the 
Townshends; diaries, the younger and more brilliant brother, 
demanding an ‘‘ office of business ” instead of a court appoint¬ 
ment, though hi eventually consented to be Treasurer of the 
Chambers. The; the King objected to Potter being Joint Pay¬ 
master, “ as a lt injing unheard of as a first step in the service.” 
‘‘. . . How aP : tl;ds is to be arranged I scarce see without much 
disagreeable explanation,” Temple wrote to Pitt. “ I wish to 
God your fertile/ brain was not confined to bed. . . . Adieu. 
For God’s sake get well.” As usual. Temple was being grandiose 
and ‘‘ uncivil,” acting as if he himself was head of the Cousinhood 





and Pitt merely the " fertile brain.” It was soon made clear 


- to him, however, that neither Newcastle’s nor Fox’s friends could 
be entirely purged from the administration. Nor had the Cousin- 
hood a sufficient personal following to fill more than a handful 
of places. The new ministry would have to be a piece of patch- 
work with many of the old gang left behind and various outside 
interests “ obliged.” 

On ii November Newcastle formally resigned, but Temple 
was almost in despair. On the previous day, he told Pitt, they 
had all gone to Court, it being the King’s seventy-third birthday, 
and had met with a “ very unpromising reception.” That night 
they held §l general meeting of their supporters, when “ male 
and female, joined to mangling our list . . . our situation was 
now grown so very delicate and so very unpromising, that I no 
longer found myself at liberty to proceed a step further.” a ® 

As a result the Grenvilles were forced to curtail their demands, 
though they took care to feather the family nest. George again 
became Treasurer of the Navy to the exclusion of Dodington, 
and James joined the Treasury. In the Admiralty they carried 
all before them. Lord Anson, the greatest and most experienced 
sea officer of the age, was dismissed to make way for Temple 
as First Lord, who had never held any office in his life and knew 
nothing of the sea. Luckily the Board was strengthened by the 
retention of Admiral Boscawen and the inclusion of Admiral 
Temple West, while John Pitt of Encombe also found a place 
at it. The Cousinhood having no lawyer of sufficient importance 
whom they could trust, and having failed to persuade Hardwicke 
to continue in office, were forced to put the Great Seal in com¬ 
mission. Granville remained as Lord President, Lord Holderness 
as Secretary of State, Lord Barrington as Secretary at War, 
and of the leading members of the Cabinet only Newcastle, 
Hardwicke, Fox, Anson and Lyttelton resigned. 

The main change, of course, was that Pitt y as now Secretary 
of State. Even so the King would not let him 1 ave the Northern 
Department, as he wished, since this included C drmany. Never¬ 
theless, at the age of forty-eight, he had at last btained an office 
of " advice and confidence.” With a nonentity at the Treasury 
and another as co-Secretary his prospects of enf .ring his own 
policy seemed reasonable enough. Actually, bo 1 ever, Pitt was 
almost a prisoner, since Granville, Holderness • id Barrington 
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not only acted as spies and watch-dogs for Newcastle, but were 
in a position to thwart him from the safe eminence of the House 
of Lords. Pitt’s personal following was small, undistinguished 
and by no means popular. He still had no “ weight ” and derived 
his strength solely from his personal prestige with the country 
at large. As a popular statesman he was a hundred years before 
his time. 

“ Mr. Pitt accedes with so little strength that his success seems 
very precarious,” wrote Horace Walpole on 13 November. “ If 
he Hanoverizes, or checks any inquiries, he loses his popularity, 
and falls that way; if he humours the rage of the people he 
provokes two powerful factions. [Newcastle’s and Fox’s]. His 
only chance seems to depend on joining with tlje Duke of 
Newcastle who is most offended with Fox : but after Pitt’s 
personal exclusion of his Grace, and considering Pitt’s small 
force, it may not be easy for him to be accepted there. I foresee 
nothing but confusion : the new system is composed of such 
discordant parts that it can produce no harmony.” 

Lyttelton wjas equally critical. “ Men of ordinary capacity 
think it very strange that if Mr. Pitt was determined from his 
own inclination or those of Leicester House, to set Mr. Fox and 
his friends at defiance, he did not accede to the D. of Newcastle, 
and keep together that strength by which alone such a faction 
could be kept clown for any length of time. But great genius 
is not conducted by the rules of common prudence.” 27 
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Pitt regarded his call to office as a mission rather than a 
business. In his eyes the Bourbon monarchy symbolized every¬ 
thing repressive and corrupt in government. To him its defeat 
was a mojral as well as a patriotic necessity. 

In a country such as England, governed by a constitutional 
monarchy, it is neither desirable nor practicable for war to be 
conducted either jointly or independently by the heads of the 
fighting services. On all major issues they must receive express 
direction from the Crown’s constitutional advisers, responsible to 
Parliament. Admirals and generals are the commanders-in-chief 
of the sea and land forces, but the Crown's ministerial advisers are 
the commanders-in-chief of the whole nation. It is they who 
must determine the aim and character of the war, the broad 
lines on which it is to be fought, the area of the operations, 
the relative allotment of force, the arrangements with colonial 
governments and allies, the treatment of neutrals, and the various 
political and economic measures to be adopted at home. It 
is they and they alone who can and must supply that co-ordina¬ 
tion of strategic, economic and imperial efforts without which 
no plan of war can succeed. Yet capacity to direct a war has 
never been regarded as a peace-time qualification for the Front 
Bench, and civilian ministers suddenly faced with great strategic 
responsibilities are liable to make great errors. They may fail 
to give proper direction or they may interfen "too much. 

Fox resigned the seals because he would nc accept unknown 
hazards for an unspecified and deferred rewa i. Granville and 
Egmont refused to take his place, though for different reasons, 
and Murray discreetly withdrew to the Bencfc. Newcastle and 
Hardwicke resigned because they could not finiji men of sufficient 
capacity and self-confidence to share in their own responsibilities. 
Yet Pitt was willing to take the whole responsibility alone- 
“ I know that I can save this Country and that no one else can,” 
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he told Devonshire. He had no competitors, place-hunters and 
careerists were aghast at his boldness. “ Mr. Pitt is arrogant, 
and I think dishonest, if not mad, to take the whole upon him,” 
exclaimed the bewildered Fox, while Shelburne stated in after 
years, " I have never yet been able to find there was a single 
man in public affairs who did not believe we were utterly mined.” 

The more deeply we study contemporary evidence the more 
Pitt’s remarkable self-confidence appears. At this tremendous 
crisis he and he alone was the “ superior man.” ” No man,” 
declared Barre, “ ever went in to the noble Earl’s Closet, who 
did not feel himself, if possible, braver at his return than when 
he went in.” 1 » 

Although Pitt cared nothing for the " management ” of the 
House, his sole aim being to direct the war, he had to begin by 
establishing Iris position in Parliament. It was decided to begin 
the session on 2 December, before the new appointments were 
announced, so that the ministers might attend in their places 
and then seek re-election during a brief adjournment. As was 
then customary, notices had to be sent out to the supporters of 
the government ito meet at the Cockpit and hear the draft of the 
King's speech a^d the Address of thanks to be moved in the 
Lords and Commons. Trouble began at once. Legge apparently 
had some idea of taking the lead in this matter but was tactfully 
persuaded to restrain himself by George Grenville, though he 
was allowed to ,deputize for Pitt at the meeting. Devonshire 
drafted the Address for the Lords and in it thanked the King 
for having brought over the Hanoverians. As they were under 
orders to go home, this was considered a courteous acknow¬ 
ledgment. Temple, who was ill with a fever, had not seen the 
draft, but when he heard of its contents threatened to oppose 
the Hanoverian item if it was not withdrawn. By now it was 
too late and Temple appeared, looking very ill, and made a 
typically trucule t harangue, but luckily retired to bed again 
before he could effect further mischief. The King’s Speech, 
” by its style an substance, appeared to be the work of a new 
speech-maker.” jPitt had had hard work to get it approved 
and had been forced to cut it down. ” Your Grace may guess 
how the words skiff and nonsense were applied upon this occasion,” 
wrote Holdernessl to his old chief, “ but I am sorry to say that 
the parts upon which his Majesty lays his finger (for I have 
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seen the draft) are not those to which I should have made the 
most objection.” * 

The speech was simple but revolutionary. 

“ The success and preservation of America,” the King was 
made to declare with obvious untruth, ” cannot but constitute a 
main object of my attention and solicitude, and the growing 
dangers to which our colonies stand exposed from our late losses 
in those parts, demand resolution of vigour and despatch.” 

The Addresses were carried in both Houses without opposition 
(except from Temple) and Pitt kissed hands on 4 December. 
Parliament then adjourned for the new ministers to seek re-elec¬ 
tion. “ The new ministers are so little provided with interest 
in boroughs,” wrote Horace Walpole, “ that it is almost an 
administration out of Parliament.” Pitt could not again present 
himself to the electors of Aldborough, but luckily found accom¬ 
modation at Okehampton, where Lyttelton, rewarded with a 
peerage for his short service at the Exchequer, magnanimously 
allowed him to take the vacant seat. 

" Hard-boiled ” managers and placemen were equally sceptical 
about Pitt’s position. Newcastle declared he would " have 
difficulty to support himself,” and Hardwicke' completely dis¬ 
believed Pitt’s statement that he could count on the support 
of the country gentlemen. Nevertheless the dumb, suspicious, 
Tory fox-hunters reacted in a surprising manner. " The Tories,” 
wrote Sir Richard Lyttelton, “ are determined to attend one and 
all and support Mr Pitt and his friends, as the only men capable 
to rescue this Kingdom from approaching destruction, nor have 
they themselves any other motive for the support they give us, 
or have hinted at any terms for themselves, an J are all of them 
as desirous as if they had places, to make free vith the purse of 
the public, confident as they are that the money, though some 
of it should go into Germany, will ever be employed to British 
purposes only.” 2 Pitt had established a nat |nal government 
and assumed the role of Bolingbroke's Patric ] King. He was 
bound to measures and not to men. What shocked the ex- 
ministers was that the Tories had made no conditions. Such 

* The King, on being informed that a man was to be prosecuted for 
publishing a spurious copy, expressed the hope that he would be lightly 
punished, as having read both versions “ he liked the spurious speech 
better than his own." 
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enthusiasm was highly indecent and had more than an air of 
religious revivalism than of political management. 

Pitt’s strategy did not develop its full qualities until he 
had been in office some months, but his general ideas were 
present from the start. Wrapped in a fog of praise and censure, 
it has never received clear treatment at the hands of any of his 
biographers. Pitt's main objectives were colonial and maritime, 
but his methods of achieving them included containing operations 
of several kinds. On land he was prepared to subsidize the 
Prussian army and at the same time to supply a force of British 
troops, to act with the troops of other German states in a separate 
allied army. At sea his main containing instruments were strong 
battle-fleets set to watch the French naval bases, attack their 
warships if they emerged, cripple their trade and prevent them 
sending reinforcements abroad. Under cover of these battle- 
fleets, combined naval and military attacks were launched against 
the French coast, at places such as Rochefort, St. Malo, Cherbourg 
and Belle Isle. Their object was to destroy shipping and coast 
defences, keep France in a continual state of alarm and force 
the withdrawal of large bodies of troops from her eastern frontiers. 
None of these operations, however, was intended to be more than 
means to an end. Behind the screen created by the blockading 
forces expeditions of carefully graduated strength moved out to 
attack the French Colonial empire in Canada, the West Indies, 
West Africa and the East Indies. Cut off from home, the French 
were bound in the end to yield to the British assaults. When 
Spain joined with France the same system was applied, leading 
to the capture of Havana and Manilla. Meanwhile the French, 
grown desperate^ at home, had their battle-fleets smashed at 
Lagos and Quib! ron and their army beaten at Rossbach and 
Minden. J be main strategic dispositions underlying this so-called 
system can pe easily appreciated from the accompanying 
diagram. 

Pitt s strategy presents a nice problem in man-power. The 
total population ,f England, Scotland and Wales was still less 
than eight millions, while that of France was over eighteen. In 
those days it was scarcely possible to raise more than 100,000 
men for the army and 70,000 for the navy, that is to say, a pro¬ 
portion of al>out two and a half pgr cent of the total population. 
Yet on the same basis France could muster well over 400,000. 
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How then could England hope to prevail in a general war ? 
The American Colonies might at a pinch produce 20,000 men, 
but no more, an advantage which would again be offset by 
the French population in Canada. Pitt’s only hope, therefore, 
lay in concentrating superior numbers at the decisive point, 
the secret of success* in war, and this is precisely what he accom¬ 
plished. While France blundered about in Germany with over 
100,000 men and fejept another 50,000, at least, in readiness as 
defence against invasion schemes that never matured, Eng¬ 
land managed to produce superior concentrations at Louisbourg, 
Quebec, Montreal W Martinique. 3 

One of Pitt’s jfirst measures was to improve his colonial 
intelligence service?. The system he took oven from, Newcastle 
was excellent as regards Europe being based on a long tradition 
dating back to the Tudors, but its colonial side was weak. Pitt 
wanted to know details of French colonial harbours, and fortifica¬ 
tions, including recent extensions and repairs, the numbers of ships 
and troops stationed there, the condition of roads and bridges, 
the attitude of the natives, climatic influences likely to affect 
operations. Besides the ordinary official sources he obtained 
excellent inforrajition from merchants and their agents, ships’ 
captains, smugglers, missionaries and small traders, As soon as 
people realized that Pitt intended to make a dead set at the 
French trade apd colonies, letters poured in with maps, reports, 
surveys and fujll-dress strategic schemes. These papers were 
all carefully arranged and preserved and their senders personally 
interviewed if they happened to be in England. In the City 
his chief ally was Alderman William Beckford, who had been 
born in Jamaica? and inherited large West Indian sugar interests. 
His letters, like his speeches, are vague, pompous and diffuse, 
and written in &n unmistakable business hand, but there is no 
denying his importance as a liaison between the merchants and 
the government As the grandson of an East Indian trader 
Pitt had far m "e sympathy with actual trade interests than 
Newcastle or P» ham, whose interest in City affairs was mainly 
financial. 

Amongst the first measures adopted to " augment the sea and 
land forces,” two require special mention. On 4 January 1757 
an order was made for raising two regiments of Highlanders 
from amongst the late rebel elfins. Newcastle and Hardwicke 
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were alarmed, but Cumberland, as Captain-General, approved. 
- Secondly, in order to release as many regular troops as possible 
for foreign service, Pitt sponsored a militia bill which was intro¬ 
duced by George Townshend two days after the opening of 
Parliament. It proposed a force of 60,000 men chosen by lot 
from parish lists. Training was to take place only once a week, 
from April to October, and the period of service was to be three 
years. The county contingents were to be Commanded by the 
Lord Lieutenants. The bill differed somewhat from Townshend’s 
original proposals, but its main object was the same as before. 
It eventually passed the Lords after considerable amendment, 
including the reduction of the total force to 32,340. 1 

Simultaneously Pitt set about his plans for America. In a 
paper sent him by James Abercromby, Agent for Virginia, and 
dated November 1756, we learn of the depredations committed 
by the French against our colonies since the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Based on powerful forts and in close alliance with 
Indian tribes, they were threatening to strike south-east from the 
St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes. From La Presentation 
" and Crown Point and Ticonderoga they mena ed New York 
by way of the Mohawk and the Hudson Riv s, while from 
their advanced base at Fort Duquesne they ?ere preparing 
to pass the Allegheny Mountains and raid th coastal areas 
round Chesapeake Bay. Canada was organized on a military 
rather than a colonial basis, a large part of the French popula¬ 
tion being troops and officials, while the trade in furs and timber 
was mainly confined to the St. Lawrence area. To this system 
the English Colonies presented a complete contrast. Each colony 
had a separate government and was suspicious of its neighbour. 
Their troops were ill-equipped, undisciplined an-' only enlisted 
for short periods. Nowhere was there any tempt at co¬ 
operation between the colonial governments d their forces. 
The Colonists despised Braddock and his red ioats for their 
insufferable arrogance and for attempting barra {-square tactics 
in the backwoods, but they had no hesitatioi in selling him 
provisions at twice what they were worth a in generally 


hindering the campaign. Pitt’s object, therefo 
vince the colonial legislatures that he meant 1 
secure their help 

“ The King having nothing more at heart the 
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tion of His Good Subjects and Colonies of North America, has 
come to a Resolution of acting with the greatest vigour in those 
Parts. . . . And the King doubts not but that the several 
Provinces, truly sensible of His Paternal Care, in sending so large 
a Force for their Security, will exert their utmost Endeavours 
. . . and will not clogg the Enlistments of the Men, or the 
Raising of the Money for their Pay, etc., with such limitations 
as have been hitherto found to render their service difficult 
and ineffectual.” 

When the Governors and Assemblies read these words they 
at once recognized that a new spirit was being breathed into 
their affairs. Though the orders came in the King's,, name they 
were the work of Mr. Pitt. Acting on the Experience of the 
last war, Pitt gave immediate instructions for a general concen¬ 
tration of sea and land forces under Lord Loudoun for the cap¬ 
ture of Louisbourg, to be followed by an advance up the St. 
Lawrence to Quebec as soon as the ice broke up. Letters at 
that time took- from four to eight weeks to reach the coast of 
America and were generally sent in duplicate by different ships. 
Right from tlW start Pitt made it his practice to give his com¬ 
manders abro; clear instructions as to the objectives assigned 
them, after thd ? with which they were immediately concerned, so 
that their ope; dions might not be held up through subsequent 
delays in correspondence. 

Meanwhile Pitt did everything in his power to expedite the 
sailing of the seven battalions destined as reinforcements for 
Loudoun under Admiral Holburne. One of the most surprising 
features of his regime was the close attention he always paid 
to questions of supply such as food, clothing, bedding, tents, 
ammunitions, flints and timber. Contrary to modern practice, 
his principal le rs of instruction to commanders-in-chief specify¬ 
ing the main o! ectives and laying down broad lines of strategy 
were often craf red with administrative details. In the absence 
of a war offied taff Pitt was himself fulfilling the duties of a 
quartermaster- neral. The War Office, presided over by the 
Secretary at \ r, was merely a civilian secretariat. It had no 
operations or r elligence branch staffed by highly trained officers 
and was quite icapable of directing or co-ordinating the efforts 
of the Quarte laster-General’s and Adjutant-General’s depart¬ 
ments. The ' e of the Navy was somewhat different, owing to 
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its more technical and less feudal character* but as regards 
providing for overseas expeditions Pitt wA s practically his 
own Director of Sea Transport. On thip particular occasion 
he was specially careful to arrange that. Loudoun’s men should 
be supplied with fishing seynes and all the gear neces¬ 
sary to work them so as to provide a fresft and more varied 
diet. 5 \ 

On 21 December Pitt received a long letter from, the Secret 
Committee of the East India Company, explaining their difficulties 
with regard to the French and asking for government aid. After 
a careful survey of the whole problem, Pitt a feed to the Com¬ 
pany’s proposals for alliances with the native rule'i rs ar *d attacks 
on Pondicherry aijd the island of Mauritius. He recalled Colonel 
Aldercron from the command of the government troops and 
sent out Colonel Draper in his place, and directed Admiral 
Watson, Commander-in-Chief on the East Indies Station, to give 
the Company all possible assistance. i 

On 26 January 1757 Pitt received a letterj from 1 homas 
Cumraing, a Quaker merchant, urging attacks <p n the french 
West African trading-posts, dealing in slaves, gip m , ivory and 
gold-dust. Pitt interviewed Cumming, learnt t was on 

good terms with the native rulers and sent him ^ * n February 
with a letter beginning “ George, the Second, t j Grace of 
God, King of Great Britain, France and Irelan '• Defender of 
the Christian Faith, etc., Duke of Brunswick at|^ Lunenburg, 
Arch-Treasurer and Prince Elector of the Holy Rj oman Empire, 
etc. To the High and Glorious Monarch, the MigJ^D' an d Right 
Noble Prince Amir Sultan, King of Legibbilli; j Greeting. . . . 
Your most affectionate Friend, George R.” -\ 

At the same time Pitt gave immediate instii uc * ;lcms to ^ ie 
Admiralty and Ordnance to prepare a secret^ 'edition.'’ 

In the meantime Frederic of Prussia was i a f j renz y of agita¬ 
tion. He had captured the whole Saxon am • an ^ occupied 
Dresden, but France and Austria, cemented in tv r new a iii an ce, 
were preparing to crush him, and Englanffi a ,■ so ^ ar done 
nothing for his relief. Realizing exactly where E . * an< ^ s strength 
lay, he urged the following plans : 

1. Attacks on the north-west coast of Frar ce - 

2. Capture of Corsica. 

3. Diversions in Africa, India and America 
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4. Subsidizing 0 f a German army of 44,000 from Brunswick 
and Hesse, plus b)utch troops if possible. 

5. Diversion by S ardinia against the Frencli Mediterranean 

coast. f 

6. Operations b,y Turkey acting as our ally. 

7. British intervention in the Baltic. 

Frederic’s grasp 0 f the possibilities of naval action is indeed 
surprising, and in many respects his views coincided with those 
of Pitt, except thf a t in the case of Africa, India and America, 
Pitt’s operations Were to be main ones and not diversions. Pitt 
responded hands< nely. On 17 February 1757 he presented a 
message from -the King to the Commons announcing the forma¬ 
tion of an “ arr,py 0 f observation,” consisting of 30,000 Hanoverian 
troops and 24,000 Hessians and Prussians, the two latter con¬ 
tingents being tpaid for by Britain. The role of this army was 
to defend Hanover and cover Prussia’s western flank from a 
h rench inVasitW Honourable members . could hardly avoid a 
smile when th\ e y heard Pitt recommending such a plan. But 
as he explained next day in the debate on the vote of £200,000 
as a .subsidy f^r Prussia, this was nothing like the old game as 
played by ville and Newcastle. The Prussian subsidy was a 
cheap bargain 0 secure the service of the best army in Ger¬ 
many, as a cr c p to Franco-Austrian absolutism, according to 
the terms of he Convention of Westminster already agreed 
upon. Prussii,^ however, could easily be enfiladed by France 
via Hanover, L 0 that without the “army of observation” to 
cover Frederic|> s fl an k the whole idea of containing operations 
on the continent WO uld be nullified. Lyttelton considered this 
” the finest spc, (Jc j 1 that ever was made in Parliament.” Frederic 
was naturally flighted and is said to have remarked that " Eng¬ 
land has been;- j n i a hour, hut at last she has brought forth 
a man. , a s also, delighted. " My dearest Friend, I . . . 

must pour out heart in the sincerest congratulations. . . . 
Go on, my de , r >ht, make every bad subject your declared 
enemy, every jnest man your real friend.” 

Unfortunati T the King’s Hanoverian ministers did not see 
the situation in t^e same light. They understood Pitt’s purpose 
only too well. Hanover was to be handed over as a strategic 
appendage to thf, unscrupulous and buccaneering King of Prussia, 
solely in oidei t^ a t prance might be contained in Europe while 
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England annexed French colonies. To be the plaything of 
England was bad enough, but to be an ally of Frederic as well and 
so committed to terrible campaigns with France and Austria, 
and possibly even Russia, meant absolute disaster. As far as 
Hanover was concerned, it would be much better to come to 
terms with France and keep out of the war. 

Although Pitt had no intention of accepting Frederic’s ambi¬ 
tious scheme for an alliance of Mediterranean states against France, 
he was fully alive to the need for keeping Spain, Naples and 
Sardinia in a good temper. The key man in these negotiations 
was his old friend, the Spanish minister, General Richard Wall, 
to whom h§ sent complimentary messages through Sir Benjamin 
Keene, with recollections of their first acquaintance at Tunbridge 
Wells. 7 

Pitt’s second group of containing operations, the blockade 
of French ports, broke down through lack of clean ships.* Apart 
from our weakness in the Mediterranean, even after Hawke’s 
arrival, there were insufficient ships to provide a close and con¬ 
stant watch on Brest and Rochefort. In January 1757 de 
Beauffremont left Brest for Louisbourg via the West Indies with 
five of the line and in May was followed by d \la Motte with 
nine more, also bound for Louisbourg, and by jAche with six 
ships bound for the East Indies. In April du I evest with five 
of the line fresh out of Toulon, raced past Saunters’ foul ships 
at Gibraltar and also reached Louisbourg. Pitt’s third group 
of containing operations, coastal attacks, found no place in his 
earlier measures. Sufficient forces were not as ; yet available 
and he could only concentrate on strengthening the blockading 
squadrons and sending as many ships and troops as possible 
to America. 

Although Newcastle and Hardwicke were extremely zealous 
at the way in which they had been forced out of office, they 
preferred to remain temporarily quiescent and leave active 
intrigues against Pitt to Bedford, Cumberland, Fox and their 
chameleon-like ally, Dodington. This singular : diffidence was 
no doubt connected with their intense fear as: to what Pitt 


* Prior to the system of coppering ship bottoms, introduced during 
the American War of Independence, all warships required to have their 
under-water surfaces scraped at least once a year to enable them to 
maintain a reasonable speed. 



might do in the way of inquiring into " late measures,” and 
this, of course, depended again on what came out at the trial of 
Admiral Byng. Meanwhile, through their liaison with Granville, 
Holderness, Barrington and Legge they knew all the Cabinet 
secrets and remained " ministers behind the curtain.” They 
were also anxious to saddle Pitt with the responsibility for 
demanding the enormous sums that would be necessary to meet 
the estimates for 1757, before making any attempt to regain 
office. 

The trial of Admiral Byng by naval court-martial began 
on 28 December 1756 and lasted until 27 January 1757. The 
President of the Court was Admiral Thomas Smith, andllegitimate 
son of old Sir Thomas Lyttelton of Hagley by a Wapping lodging- 
house keeper. Smith was a great favourite with his Lyttelton 
half-brothers and with the Cousinhood in general, but his appoint¬ 
ment was a chance one and had no political significance.* The 
Court found Byng guilty of mishandling his fleet in the action 
of 20 May and of failing to do his utmost to relieve Minorca. 
Being a commander-in-chief, he could only be dealt with under 
the 12th Artic|e of War, which prescribed sentence of death for 
either “ cowar 'ce, disaffection or neglect of duty.” Byng was 
adjudged guilj only of the last offence, and the whole affair 
seemed so unst tisfactory that the court sent an " urgent repre¬ 
sentation ” to the Admiralty recommending Byng "to His 
Majesty’s clemency.” Smith also sent private representations 
to his Lyttelton half-brothers. No one was pleased with the 
result. Newcastle and Hardwicke were frankly disappointed, as 
they had worked hard behind the scenes for an unqualified 
condemnation. Temple was strongly in favour of Byng but 
feared the weight of the ex-ministers in Parliament, while Admiral 
Boscawen was jopenly in favour of death. In the end the Board 
compromised and asked the King for a legal review of the 
sentence. “ The Monarch is horrid angry with the court Martial,” 
Rigby told Bedford, " who have showed the odium of Byng’s 
death, if he is to suffer, in some measure off their own shoulders.” 
Nevertheless, the Judges were empanelled and produced the 
obvious report that the sentence was certainly legal in accordance 
with the findings, of the court. The fact that the findings did 

* Another member of the Court was Hester Pitt’s early admirer. Captain 
Francis Geary. 
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not coincide with the evidence was obviously a technical matter, 
and in any case none of their business. On 17 February and 
again on 23rd Byng’s case was discussed in the Commons, he 
being still member for Rochester. Sir Francis Dash wood, a 
Leicester House man, was strongly in favour of mercy and was 
supported by Pitt and Alderman Beckford. Pitt appearing for 
the first time in the House as Secretary of State, having been 
in bed ever since his appointment, read out an anonymous letter 
he had received stating that “ the man that attempts to prevail 
on H.M. to forfeit his word and pardon Mr. Byng * must be no 
friend of H.M. ... A distrust [of the ministry] already begins 
to show itself among the merchants and other people of eminence 
in the City! . . * For God’s sake, does Mr. Byng deserve so 
well of his country, as to run the hazard, of embroiling the nation 
on his account ? ” 

This was a fairly typical specimen of the propaganda then 
being disseminated by Newcastle and Hardwicke and their 
pamphleteers. Fox, of course, was in favour of Byng’s imme¬ 
diate execution, as well as Barrington, who feared censure for 
his part in the military side of Byng’s campaig n. 8 

Three members of the court-martial pleade H with Temple 
for Byng, while Pitt and Bedford pleaded with the ing. Temple 
then spoke to the King under pressure from sevim members of 
the Court, but was so “ uncivil ” that the King became annoyed, 
whereupon Temple “ walked up to his nose, sans centre ceremonie 
said, ' What shall you think if he dies courageously ? ’ ” an 
obvious allusion to the King’s supposed cowardice at the battle 
of Oudenarde, three years before Temple was born. 

Byng’s execution was fixed for Monday 28 February and on 
Friday the 25th Captain the Hon. Augustus Keppel declared in 
the House that he and other members of the ctyurt wished to 
be absolved from their oath of secrecy so as ; explain what 
their real opinion was. Dashwood moved for pill in the nick 
of time while the Speaker was in the act of put jg the question 

for the order of the day, after which no motior joulcl be made. 

/ y * Jlhi i 1 ’ i \I * }< 

*" Forfeit his word,” i.e. to the City when in answering his address 
on the loss of Minorca he promised to punish the 44 authors ” of it. The 
King had no power to reduce Byng’s sentence : he could only give a pardon 
or let the sentence take its course^ Admirals and Generals were often 
referred to as 44 Mr.” in the eighteenth century. 
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Next morning the Cabinet agreed to ask for a respite of the 
sentence and to introduce a bill along the lines requested by 
Keppel, at a special Saturday sitting. The King granted to 
respite the sentence, but on being told by Pitt that the House 
was for mercy, sharply replied, “ Sir, you have taught me to 
look for the sense of my subjects in another place than in the 
House of Commons.” 

The bill passed the Commons after two days of fierce debates 
with Fox as its chief opponent. " I thank God I feel some¬ 
thing more than popularity,” Pitt declared. “ I feel justice.” 
In the Lords the bill was killed by Hardwicke and Mansfield, 
who hit on the bold and effective plan of calling the members 
of the court-martial to the bar of the House to explain their 
reasons for requesting the bill. This device succeeded beyond 
expectation. Awed and flustered by “ the great persons ” 
examining them, they one after another mumbled and muttered 
and excused themselves and were glad to escape quickly, leaving 
Hardwicke triumphant and the bill rejected. On 14 March 
Byng was shot at Portsmouth. 

“ Mr. Byn had been the means of throwing out the old 
Ministry,” Vej >rs Cornwall had declared in the recent debate, 
“ and certain! e was Mr. Byng would shortly be the means of 
turning out tip new Ministry.” 

This prophecy was not far wrong. 9 Pitt’s prestige suffered 
considerably, 4 s did that of Leicester House. They had incurred 
all the odium of supporting Byng’s cause without being able to 
secure his pardon,'while Pitt’s evil genius, Temple, had already 
destroyed what little credit the Cousinhood had in the royal 
closet. The King complained that Temple " was so disagreeable 
a fellow, there was no bearing him ; that when he attempted 
to argue he was. pert, and sometimes insolent; that when he 
meant to be <T 1 he was exceeding troublesome, and that in 
the business of* s office he was totally ignorant.” In any case, 
Pitt's eventual smissal could be only a matter of time. Despite 
the backing of eicester House, he was surrounded by intrigues. 
Actually his d, n relations with the King were better than 
might have been expected, chiefly because he suffered so badly 
from gout during the winter that he only entered the closet 
six times, “ and when he made his appearance behaved witii 
proper respect, so that the King, though he did not like his 
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long speeches, always treated him like a gentleman.” Pitt’s 
behaviour was humble in the extreme. When unable to stand 
to the royal presence through pain, he refused the gracious 
invitation to sit on a chair and respectfully knelt on a cushion. 
Though ready enough to attack the King’s policy in Parliament, 
Pitt always showed a reverential deference for the King’s person. 
Wracked with pain and presenting his humble duty on his knees, 
he poured out schemes of world-wide imperialism to a monarch 
with few interests outside Germany and who complained that 
Pitt “ made him long speeches, which possibly might be very 
fine, but were greatly beyond his comprehension ; and that 
his letters were affected, formal and pedantic.’’ How the King 
must have longed for the robust and comfortable cynicism 
of Henry Fox, now working hard at a plan for a new Con- 
ciliabulum, or Inner Cabinet, to consist of Devonshire, Bedford, 
Hoidemess and Mansfield, with Lord ILalifa\x and himself as 
Secretaries of State. Halifax, now President of the Board of 
Trade, was to be the key man in the new combination. An 
ex-follower of Frederick Prince of Wales, he wajs held in con¬ 
siderable regard both by Fox and Bedford, and undoubtedly had 
some capacity, but showed great reluctance about accepting 
either the Seals or the Admiralty. j / 

“ Capacity is so little necessary for most 'Employments/' 
Fox told Dodington, " that you seem to forget thei e ’ s one 
where it is absolutely so—viz. the Admiralty.” I 

“ If . . . his Majesty is forced to keep these £gentlen len [the 
Cousinhood] two months longer, I shall look upoq them as com¬ 
plete conquerors, and Leicester House the Courk I sJiall n °t 
go to it, but I shall no longer struggle against ft.” 

The King poured out his troubles to Lorq Waldt'g rave - 
described his ministers as “ these scoundrels” a ad compl a ' ne cl 
bitterly of Temple’s “ pert familiarity.” W^j^grave ad vised 
him to wait till the supplies were voted andt ^je inquiry into 
" late measures ” at an end, and "his late min> s ^ rs honour a bly 
acquitted, which would probably happen in less vom two months. 
Pitt and his followers might then be set at ^fiance withP u t 
any considerable danger.” 

In less than a month Pitt was dismissed. ! yhe final crisis 
came quite suddenly over the question of who was to command 
the ” army of observation ” in Germany. Frederic of Prussia 


suggested that Cumberland was the best man to hold together a 
combined force of three separate nationalities. As son of the 
King of England and Elector of Hanover, he would come with 
special prestige, and might in addition bring extra troops from 
England. The victor of Culloden, distrusting his own military skill 
when matched against well-trained troops, showed a proper 
diffidence and in the end was only persuaded to accept on the 
condition that Pitt was dismissed, as he would not conduct 
military business with a Leicester House Secretary of State. 
Waldegrave was already trying to form a new ministry for the 
King, so the moment was exactly right. On 4 April Temple, after 
“ an unkindly audience ” with the King, was djsmissfed together 
with the whole f^oard of Admiralty, except Boscawen, who had 
been appointed Under Newcastle and had shown an uncom¬ 
promising attitude towards Byng. 10 Pitt, however, refused to 
resign, but on 6 /April he once more received dismissal at the 
hands of Lord .Holderness. On this George and James Grenville 
and Legge allj resigned. Pitt’s popularity had suffered very 
badly with the; mercantile classes over his attempt to save Byng, 
but it rallied again as soon as he was dismissed. Nineteen 
cities and.' borojughs, led by London, presented their freedom 
to him avid pegge in gold caskets. 

Many writers have commented on Pitt's extraordinary activity 
during IJs f ir 4 t four months of office, together with the fact 
that mt is t of /the time he was in bed at Hayes suffering very 
severely from! gout. In fact, he only appeared fifteen times 
altogether in tpe House of Commons. Ministers and secretaries 
attendee a t hij > bedside, presented their drafts and reports and 
received their Instructions. It was practically a ministry of the 
bedcb a mber, though not in the usually accepted sense of the 
word. Yet P; tt never showed the slightest sign of collapsing 
unde r the strain ! On the contrary, he directed public business, 
with a skill arid Energy unmatched by able men in the best of 
health. He h- a( j : found his vocation and his genius was at last 
displaying itsejjf Jn a clear stream. 

The retirenliefit of Pitt and his friends left England without a 
government. ? the Lords, Devonshire and Holderness, “ those 
baby politicians " did their best with occasional help from the 
bibulous and cafe-free Granville. But in the Commons there 
were no “ ministers of confidence ” and government business 




was in the hands of the most junior ministers. The Board of 
Admiralty had been quickly reconstituted under Lord Winchilsea, 
but candidates for the more responsible posts showed an unwonted 
reluctance to engage. Lord Egremont and Sir i Thomas Robinson 
declined to replace Pitt.' Lord Dupplin refused the offer of the 
Exchequer, Sir George Lee toyed with it, and there seemed less 
hope than ever of finding a Lord Ghancellor to succeed Hardwicke. 
Fox was eager, to accept the Pay Office and Dodington longed 
to be once more Treasurer of the Navy, but both of them begged 
to be excused from public acceptance till after the inquiry into 
the loss of Minorca. Once again Holder ness was left in sole 
charge of the wqr, but luckily Pitt had issued so many orders 
during his short reign that the departments had enough to keep 
them busy for several weeks. 

With Pitt out of office the dreaded inquiry could be staged 
with perfect safety. Newcastle and Hardwicke, of course, had the 
run of all the government papers beforehand and took care that 
the various departments flooded the House of Commons with 
“ as much useless and perplexing lumber as they could amass.” 
The very dates of the letters filled three and twenty sheets of 
paper. The clerks, moreover, had perfect free : 4 m u to omit, 
abridge, secrete what they pleased. No question: ivere asked, no 
proofs of authenticity demanded, no witness examined ; and, for 
fear of discovering to the enemy our channels of intelligence, 
no names were inserted in the extracts.” 

The inquiry began on 19 April and Pitt’s appearance was 
eagerly awaited. “ The weather was unseasonably warm.” says 
Horace Walpole, " yet he was dressed in an old coat and waist¬ 
coat of beaver laced with gold : over that a red surtout, the 
right arm lined with fur, and appendent with many black ribands, 
to indicate his inability of drawing it over his right arm, which 
hung in a crape sling, but which, in the warmth of speaking, 
he drew out with unlucky activity and brandished as usual. On 
his legs were riding stockings. In short, no aspiring Cardinal ever 
coughed for the Tiara with more specious debility. 

” This mummery was covered over with candour; he acqui¬ 
esced in every softening term proposed by the advocates of 
the late criminals: his justice shrunk behind apprehensions 
of personality : moderation wp.s the sole virtue of a censory. 
The loss of Minorca he avowed he meant to charge on the whole 



' Government—for the whole Government could not be punished. 
On the second day, indeed; he trespassed a little upon all these 
gentle virtues, and threatened to secede, and publish to the 
world the iniquity of the majority : but recollecting how much 
more the majority might be to him than the world, he recom¬ 
posed himself, and was content that the majority should be 
responsible for whatever defects the public might find in the 
judgment given by the House.” 11 

This account undoubtedly conveys the impression received 
by most of those present. It was generally agreed that Pitt 
had deliberately restrained himself so as not to antagonize the 
ex-ministers, realizing that he could never hope to* hold office 
again without their support. The inquiry proved “ a most 
important and dull farce.” The clerks gabbled through the 
mass of unsifted evidence as fast as they could go. After some 
skirmishing between the Townshends on one side and Hume 
Campbell and Hardwicke’s eldest son, Lord Royston, on the 
other, the whole affair faded out in a “ qualified acquittal,” and 
“ the late Cabinet, to their great disappointment, were forced 
to sit down'contented, without receiving the thanks of the House 
of Commons i r the loss of Minorca.” 

Far from h ping the King to form a new ministry, the inquiry 
left the political situation as vague as before. In the middle 
of May, Devonshire was persuaded to become Lord Chamberlain 
and so leave the Treasury open for Newcastle, who was extremely 
anxi ms to gain Pitt. Hardwicke as usual acted as agent, but 
withoi t success. Pitt’s terms were too high. He himself must 
have absolute power in the Commons, and George Grenville 
must be Chancellor of the Exchequer with “ Jemmy ” and 
Potter in the Treasury. Legge must be made a peer and given 
the Admiralty; for Temple the Garter. “ Mr. Pitt has few 
considerable connections that can properly be called his own,” 
Hardwicke reported, nevertheless he had made a brave show 
with them. Newcastle returned once more to the King and on 
27 May practically agreed to form a ministry without the Cousin- 
hood, with himself at the Treasury, Lee at the Exchequer, and 
Holderness and Robinson as Secretaries of State, and Fox as 
Paymaster. 

“ Leicester House was greatly alarmed, for they never imagined 
the Duke had courage to be the only responsible minister, in 


open defiance of the heir apparent. Even Pitt himself began to 
wish his demands had been less unreasonable.” But Bute saved 
the situation by persuading Lord Chesterfield to write to New¬ 
castle pointing out that no ministry without Pitt had any hope 
of success or permanence. Newcastle at once rushed back to 
the King and obtained permission to negotiate with Pitt, leaving 
Lee, Robinson and the rest of them “ waiting in their best clothes, 
in hourly expectation of being sent for to Court, to kiss his 
Majesty’s hand.” This, of course, was a typical Newcastle 
manoeuvre. “ His thinking was sound but paralysed by fears ; 
unable to stand up to anyone or to refuse a pressing request, 
he could not keep honest, and the weak resentments of an 
exasperated coward were bound to create the appearances of 
treachery.” 12 

On 3 June Newcastle, Hardwicke, Bute and Pitt met at 
Leicester House and came to a partial understanding. Pitt 
agreed to waive George Grenville’s claim' to the Exchequer, 
while Newcastle was only too glad to keep' Fox out of the Pay 
Office. Four days later Newcastle reported progress to the 
King, who " cut short the affair, and at once rejected their pro¬ 
posals.” Fox must have the Pay Office and Temple must not 
be in the Cabinet. " Pitt will distress my affairs abroad, which 
are so enough already,” he growled. “ Th,ese fellows,” Temple 
and Pitt, would never do his business. Bpt Newcastle for once 
showed independence and refused to treat with his former allies, 
Fox, Lee and Robinson, whereupon “ the King reproached 
him bitterly with all his shifts and evasions and falsehoods ; and 
demanded his assistance for Fox, if he wouid not himself under¬ 
take the service. He waived any such promise, and the King 
dismissed him in wrath.” 

By now everything was in high confusion with Holderness 
still in sole charge of the British Empire. " I never thought I 
should feel glad for the death of poor Mr. Pelham,” wrote Horace 
Walpole, “ but really it has opened such Scenes of amusement, 
I begin to bear it better than I did.” 

Next day, 8 June, the King called for Lord Waldegrave 
and told him to take Treasury with Fox as his Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Newcastle promptly countered by persuading 
Holderness to resign the seals. The King was furious but kept 
his temper and refused to listen to Plolderness’ explanations. 
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"' The loss is not considerable,” he told Waldegrave dryly. Walde- 
grave interviewed Granville, Winchilsea, Bedford, Egremont and 
Fox. Granville was jaunty and Winchilsea “ quite easy and 
determined.” Fox, however, thought the situation desperate 
though he was still ready to engage. William Murray, now 
Lord Mansfield, advised the King not to insist on Fox 'having 
the Exchequer as he was so unpopular with the nation at large, 
but to make sure of his getting the Pay Office. Newcastle had 
six Lords of the Bedchamber all ready waiting to resign en bloc 
the moment Fox kissed hands, and the King saw he must yield. 
“ I am very willing to fight any battle where there is any prob¬ 
ability of success, but don’t put me into one I must lose,” he 
told Fox, " you did very wrong to resign last October, you did 
indeed, both for your sake and mine.” 13 

Waldegrave stuck to his task as it seemed “ mean and pitiful ” 
to desert the King, but in the end he too advised that it would 
be better to yield trf the coalition of Newcastle and Leicester 
House. “ Pitt could be guilty of the worst actions . . . but 
he could also be sensible of good treatment; was bold and 
resolute, above doing .things by halves ; and if he once engaged, 
would go further than any man in the country. Nor would his 
former violence against Hanover be any kind of obstacle, as 
he had given frequent proofs that he could change sides, when¬ 
ever he found it necqssary, and could deny his own words with 
an unembarrassed countenance.” The King accepted Walde- 
grave’s unflattering appreciation and on 15 June wrote and asked 
Hardwicke “ to hasten some administration that might not be 
changed in five months. ’' He only stipulated that Fox should have 
the Pay Office and that Temple should not be given a post neces¬ 
sitating his frequent appearance in the closet. Hardwicke acted 
promptly. Next day he and Newcastle met Bute and Pitt, and 
in three days their main plan was settled, the only difficulty, 
being the disposal of the Great Seal and the choice of the Law 
Officers. Hardwicke was all for a quick settlement. " For God’s 
sake, Sir, accelerate that, and don’t let any minutiae stand in 
the way of so great and necessary a work,” he wrote to Pitt, 
who replied that " mutilations and changes in essentials ” had 
been made in their original proposals. Nevertheless, by 26 June 
1757, all the Minister tad been chosen and three days later 
they kissed hands. 
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Newcastle returned to the Treasury as titular First Minister 
and Lord Granville remained Lord President. Pitt and Holder- 
ness returned as Secretaries of State, Pitt taking the Southern 
Department as he desired. Legge was again made Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, George Grenville Treasurer 6f the Navy, Fox 
Paymaster, and Bedford Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Barrington 
remained Secretary at War. Pitt agreed that Lord Anson 
(Hardwicke’s son-in-law) should return tc'\ the Admiralty with 
Boscawen and Temple West at the Board. Temple became Lord 
Privy Seal and James Grenville a Lord of tde Treasury. Devon¬ 
shire remained as Lord Chamberlain, and Halifax at. the Board 
of Trade, and Charles Townshend as Cofferer. Sir Robert Henley, 
a Leicester ’HousS man, was made Keeper of the Great Seal, but 
without the rank of Chancellor. Sir Charles Pratt, Pitt’s Eton 
friend, became Attorney-General and Charles Yorke (Hardwicke’s 
son) Solicitor. 14 Hardwicke asked nothing for himself, being 
content with the advancement of his friends and relatives, though 
he continued to attend Cabinet meetings. His political struc¬ 
ture was a national government in the stric^t sense of the word, 
every important interest being represented. Its real significance, 
however, lay in the arrangements as to the, conduct of business. 
In effect Pitt was to manage the war while Newcastle managed 
Parliament and finance. 

The following table shows the age distribution of the leading 
members of the Cabinet in 1757 compared with that of certain 
outstanding contemporaries. Under modern; conditions Pitt with 
his early apprenticeship, brilliant record popular backing 
would certainly have attained high office before he was forty- 
nine. In the eighteenth century, moreover; the average age of 
the Cabinet was distinctly lower than it is t'o-day, and although 
this was partly due to the partiality showiji to peers and their 
immediate relatives, there was a strong tendency to recruit able 
men as young as possible. The very fact that young peers sat 
in the Cabinet accustomed people to the idea of young ministers 
in general, so that the early advancement oif peers like Bedford, 
Sandwich, Devonshire and Holderness was itself a precedent for 
the early advancement of Murray, Fox, Prat\t, Yorke and Charles 
Townshend. Even though Pitt was said t > lack “ weight ” he 
had tiie Grandison, Londonderry and Stan ope “ connections ” 
in his favour as well as the Teihple-Grenvs e one. What they 
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52 Hawke, Loudoun 
—51 Pocock, Abercromby 
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Bedford 47—. 
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Halifax 41. 
Barrington 40- 
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Beckford, Lyttelton 


-46 Egmont, Boscawen 
-45 Frederic of Prussia 
-44 Bute, Saunders, Temple West 

James Grenville 
41 Sackville 
.40 Amherst 
.39 Sandwich 
.38 Princess Dowager 


—36 Cumberland, Prince Ferdinand 


32 Keppel, Lord Howe 
.31 Clive, Coote, Richard Howe 
—30 Wolfe 


—25 Washington 


—19 George, Prince of Wales. 


* Denotes usual member of the Inner Cabinet. Mansfield as Lord Chief Justice and 
Charles Townshend as Cot /*er were both members of the full Cabinet and at one j 
M ansfield deputized for Ha wicke in the Inner Cabinet. 




meant by lack of weight was that he had no borbugh interests 
under his own control, and that he never attempted to build up 
a parliamentary connection like Fox or Dodington, by means 
of constant trafficking in “ favours,” " attentions ” or other 
“ expressions of mutual obligation and regard.” 

Passing to the other side of the table, it will be seen that 
Clive, Wolfe and Prince Ferdinand, three of the most successful 
land officers in the Seven Years War, were all under forty in 
the year 1757. 

Pitt’s first task was to seek re-electior to Parliament and 
through the help of Ralph Allen he was unanimously chosen 
for Bath. Pitt was, of course, a great figfire there, but apart 
from his house he had no financial interests in the place and 
had made no advances to the corporation. His election shows a 
spirit of disinterested independence in sharp contrast to the 
corruption so frequently practised amongst the smaller corpora¬ 
tions. As Professor Namier remarks, it is a curious fact that 
"at no time during thirty-one years in Parliament did he, 
the idol of the whole Empire, represent as'many as a hundred 
electors.” 

.. j . v : V • ■ v.. y c .vn ■. qA/vr.. ; • /■ w* 

Pitt's salary as Secretary of. State was reckoned as follows : 


From this had to be deducted dividend of the 
Gazette about ...... 

Yearly expenses of the office . * $ 

Clerks and other salaries . . . '< 


3,000 
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x net. salary was thus a little under £4,000 a year, 

any means a high one in comparison with that attached to the 
various sinecure offices. 15 

Like many other men conscious of supreme ability, Pitt tended 
to concentrate the whole business of the office in his own hands. 
He could not bring himself to delegate even the smallest item 
of business. Robert Wood and Janies Rivers, his two Under¬ 
secretaries, though men of considerable ability became little more 
than clerks, and had no hand in advising on correspondence 
or drafting replies. | Although the increased burden of state 
affairs and the swif er tempo of life in general, has made it 
impossible for a modern Secretary of State to deal personally 
with more than the major and broader issues affecting his depart¬ 
ment, we notice tendencies similar to-Pitt’s in Lord Kitchener 
and Lord Curzon. With Pitt’s passion for centralized control 
went the manic energy of the man of genius. While others 
worked to fixed hours and grumbled if they were kept late or 
prevented from going to the country, Pitt worked on and on 
through the night. !ln the eighteenth century a statesman was 
still looked upon as a glorified amateur magnanimously giving 
up part of his time to attend to the nation’s business. Even 
in wartime ministers expected to have long holidays in the 
summer and autumn, during which they carried on their private 
political business in ; the midst of rural diversions, cadging votes 
at shooting-parties, * “ making interest ” at prize-fights, dining 
freeholders after cattle sales and distributing presents of game 
to local corporation^. Accustomed as they were to this atmo¬ 
sphere, Pitt’s behaviour struck them as very “ odd.” He worked 
like a clerk and spoke like a monarch. After spending hours 
on end drafting instructions, orders and despatches, he would 
arrive at Cabinet Councils prepared to carry everything he pro¬ 
posed with a high hand and treating all contrary opinions with 
biting contempt. He was particularly crushing to Newcastle, 
sweeping aside questions of expense and demanding immediate 
funds from the Treasury. If on the other hand he happened 
to detect any excessive charges being made for forage or timber 
contracts, he immediately blamed the Treasury for not providing 
better control. Fof years he had been treated by the great 
Whig lords as a kit 1 of social inferior. Though willing to hear 
his views and em| oy his talepts, there was always a hint of 



patronage in the way they admitted “ Mr. Pitt ” to their councils. 
Secure both from above and below as the,heir of the Glorious 
Revolution, they could hardly understand this extraordinary 
commoner with his brilliant brain and arrogant reserve tinged 
with the spirit of demogogy. Pitt on his /side had built up a 
facade of haughtiness which entirely shielded his inner sensitive¬ 
ness. When unwilling to argue or explain iis views “ he held a 
high pompous unmeaning language.” When opposed in Council 
he used withering scorn.* 

While much has been written of Pitt’s haughtiness both by' 
contemporary and later critics, it must be remembered that the 
grand manner was one of the characteristic of the age. The 
Whig nobility of*the reign of George II and George III enjoyed 
a degree of power and prestige coupled with absolute security 
which was unprecedented in English history/. They owned huge 
estates, lived in great palaces, gave magnificent entertainments 
and held their levees like kings. This tendency was also encour¬ 
aged by the ceremonious way in which public business was 
then conducted, largely as a protection ajgainst violence and 
irregularity. Even to-day two generations 1 , of wealth and land 
owning can often produce a quite intolerable; degree of arrogance; 
Pitt’s arrogance may be described as a defence against arrogance 
displayed by men of greater social consequence though inferior 
talents. Once in high office he never allowed his power to be 
disputed. According to Shelburne, he exited great deference 
from his subordinates, never allowing his' Under-Secretaries to 
sit in his presence, in the same way that hwvkmld never sit in his 
sovereign’s presence. He was also extremely careful about his 
appearance when on business, always wearing a full-dress coat and 
tie wig and, even when ill with gout, insisted on a careful toilet 
before-admitting official callers. ! 

i. 

* When sent a rude letter by the Earl of Ejxeter, Lord Lieutenant 
of Rutland, about the militia, he replied as fol lows : 

#r My Lord, The matter of your Lordship’s lettjer surprises me as much 
as the style and manner of it. I never deceive,! nor suffer any man to 
tell me I have deceived him. I declare upon my jfhonour, I know nothing 
of the order to march the Rutlandshire militia, i ! f any such be given. I 
desire, therefore, to know what your Lordship j -leans by presuming to 
use the expression of being deceived by me. i^ani lyour Lordship’s humble 
servant, W. Pitt.” 

“ I delay going out of town tiU I hear fror| your Lordship." 16 

V! 13 
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s:> Apart from questions of personality the secret of Pitt's domina¬ 
tion lay in the way he was prepared to use the almost unlimited 
powers belonging to y a Secretary of State. Under the existing 
system the two Secretaries of State shared between them the 
whole executive power of the government, apart from matters 
connected with law and finance. They and they only could 
initiate policy by giving orders in the name of the Crown. Other 
heads of departments, such as the Paymaster, First Lord of the 
Admiralty and Secretary at War, could administrate along lines 
laid down for them, !but had no initiative of their own and had 
to take their orders jfrom the Secretaries of State. But instead 
of having their duties? divided between them in a rational manner, 
the Secretaries of Sta|te worked on a system which from a modern 
standpoint appears quite farcical. Both Secretaries could act 
singly and with full ^powers in English, Welsh and Irish affairs. 
Both could simultaneously give orders to the Admiralty, the 
War Office, the Ordnance, the Post Office, the Board of Trade 
and the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. In foreign affair's they 
divided the world between them. Tire Secretary of State if c the 
Northern Department, besides having sole charge of See.viand, 
was responsible for British relations with the United Provinces, 
Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Russia, the Austrian Empire and all 
the German States. ( The Secretary of State for the Southern 
Department took the? 1 rest of Europe, plus Turkey, Arabia, Africa, 
India, Persia, the F'dir East, North and South America and all 
British colonies. Ini practice the system was less confusing than 
it appears, since one fd two things always happened. Either one 
Secretary predominated and the other became a mere subordinate, 
or else both Secretaries were dominated by the First Lord of the 
Treasury. Walpole Certainly dominated his Secretaries through¬ 
out his whole tenure* of office, but under Wilmington, Carteret 
as Secretary had completely ruled the Cabinet. As soon as 
Pelham became Firsjt Minister, his brother Newcastle, who had 
been Secretary v/itlrjbut a break since 1724, set about trying 
to find a docile partner. Harrington, Chesterfield and Bedford 
followed each other Sin quick succession and it was not till 
Holderness was appointed that he secured “a genuinely docile 
assistant.” As Sir diehard Lodge has pointed out, there was 
much to be said for 1 ewcastle’s point of view, and in continuing 
to treat Holderness s a cypher* Pitt was only following what 
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Avas by now a well-established practice. The difference in Pitt's 
position was that he dominated Newcastle as well as Holderness, 
and that as a result of the war his domination assumed an 
unparalleled character. 

In war the Secretaries were bound to exercise considerable 
initiative, but even so they might be restricted by hesitancy, 
lack of knowledge and disagreement with colleagues. Only the 
ablest men could undertake the active co -ordination of all our 
imperial strategy, and at the same time conduct all our political 
and economic relationships abroad and yet still find time to act the 
part of a modern Home Secretary. The Empire was, of course, 
smaller thrya it is to-day and communications were more difficult, 
so that there was more time to think between the moves. But 
even so it was formidable enough, while the existence of a col¬ 
league with concurrent and overlapping powers frequently served 
to make things more difficult. In most cases, therefore, it meant 
that the dominating Secretary tended to concentrate his efforts in 
one sphere alone, as in the case of Granville and the European 
alliances, so that in default of some compelling initiative other 
spheres were neglected. Pitt, however, dealt with all spheres 
simultaneously. He also revived an old device used in the 
time of Marlborough. Where speed and secrecy were especially 
important, the Inner Cabinet or the freeze t Committee might 
decide that the naval and military comnulnders should receive 
orders to place themselves under the direct orders of a Secretary 
of State, acting in the name of the Crown, and to correspond 
with him instead of with the Admiralty or War Office. When 
the particular operation was finished they would receive final 
orders to revert to the ordinary methods cjf communication and 
command. Even during the operation itself routine orders 
dealing with matters of pay, clothing and victuals would con¬ 
tinue to reach them through the naval and military departments, 
the Secretary of State dealing only with operations. This 
device was particularly useful in the ca|e of combined oper¬ 
ations when it was essential for the instructions to the naval 
and military commanders to be drawn ujj in a common form. 
Here was an instrument which, placed in civilian hands, might 
build or wreck an empire. Pitt used it frequently and so acquired 
the legendary reputation of refusing to show the Admiralty 
the insinuations which he issued to admirals. This legend is, 
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of course, ridiculous. Plans were invariably agreed upon by 
the Inner Cabinet, generally consisting of Pitt, Newcastle and 
Holderness, or by the Secret Committee of the Council, which 
simply meant the same three ministers plus Anson as First 
Lord and Sir John Ligonier Lieut.-General of the Ordnance and 
later Commander-in-Cbief. These two officers acted as technical 
advisers and filled very much the same role as modern chiefs 
of staff. With theiij; help Pitt drew up instructions while they 
saw to it that the necessary personnel, ships, ordnance, victuals 
and stores were provided. On the other hand, it is perfectly 
true that Pitt often dispensed with the formality of getting 
approval from the full Cabinet, and that even Hardwicke and 
Holderness and Newcastle, his usual colleagues in* the Inner 
Cabinet, had very little check on him. 

At the end of two months Newcastle was vainly protesting to 
Hardwiclce. “ He shall not be my superior.” But by the end of 
October Ilardwicke, though admitting that Pitt is “ extremely 
ambitious ” and aiming at “ supreme ministerial power,” is 
convinced that he u has a sense of honour ” as well as sufficient 
common sense to set that he cannot get on without Newcastle. 
Doubtless he had been made “ peevish ” lately by difficulties 
over the Militia Bill and the failure at Rochefort. Newcastle 
found the money and exercised his “ vast dexterity in distributing 
places,” while Holdefness was practically reduced to the status of 
an under-secretary, eiercised no initiative even in his own depart¬ 
ment, and dutifully accepted Pitt’s drafts for his correspondence. 17 

Pitt’s methods of conducting business, particularly as regards 
the personal direction of warlike operations, together with his 
general strategic policy, make up what is known as his " system.” 
It contained nothing that was really new. The personal initiative 
of the Secretary had^ frequently been exercised in past wars and 
the strategic methods were merely a logical adjustment of two 
well-known conflicting policies. The only new factor in the 
so-called " system ” was the character of the man wielding it. 
Although Pitt domihated the ministry he was not the First 
Minister. Consequently he did most of his business with the 
King through Newcastle. This was undoubtedly an advantage, 
as it gave him more freedom for directing the war and saddled 
Newcastle with the task of persuading the King to accept 
unpalatable measure?;. » 


IMPERIAL MEASURES 


When Pitt kissed hands as Secretary of State the strategic posi¬ 
tion of the British Empire was even worse than when he had 
done so nine months previously. Frederic i of Prussia had just 
lost 20,000"'men at the battle of Kolin and was demanding a 
British Fleet in the Baltic. Maria Theresa had bound herself 
more completely to France than ever and had practically handed 
over control of the Austrian Netherlands. French troops threat¬ 
ened an invasion of England from Ostend and Nieuport and were 
sweeping through Westphalia, Hesse and Hanover. They had 
even seized Emden, threatening Cumberland’s communication 
with England and forcing him to shift his sea base right back 
to Stade on the Elbe. 

The blockades were still non-effective owing to lack of ships, 
and by now three separate French squadrons under du Revest, 
de Beauifrement and de la Motte were concentrating for the 
defence of Louisbourg. The containing movements had failed 
utterly. As for the colonial expeditions, they were practically at 
a stand. Holburne had only just succeeded in getting to sea 
with the reinforcements for Loudoun and nothing more had been 
done about the projected attacks on French West Africa. Ihe 
East India Company reported disaster in Bengal, the loss of 
Fort William and the appalling massacre of the Black Hole. 
Neutrals, too, were becoming restive. Sir Benjamin Keene 
reported from Madrid, that. General Wall, now foreign minister, 
was taking a very high tone about the piratical attacks of British 
privateers on Spanish shipping and was oi|ice more raising the 
old complaint about British logwood cutters encroaching on the 
Mosquito Coast and at Honduras. 

In England itself widespread disturbances took place, due 
partly to the rising price of corn but more especially to the 
attempted application of the new Militia Act. In the previous 
year some men had been inveigled into the Huntingdonshire 
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militia and then forcibly shipped off to America in regular units. 
Naturally this blackguardly trick had spread “ terror and appre¬ 
hension ” in the sur.bunding counties, so that when the Duke 
of Bedford and the high sheriff and magistrates of Bedfordshire 
started enrolling the militia from the parish lists, mobs collected 
all over the county, j Great difficulty was experienced in con¬ 
vincing them that thdy would not be conscripted for America, and 
dragoons had to be used to keep order. Further disturbances were 
reported in Kent, Surrey, Hertford, Nottingham, Leicester and 
Yorkshire. The Duke of Dorset was attacked by a mob at Knole 
Park and also the Speaker of the House of Commons at Imber 
Court, Thames Ditton. Landowners who had opposed the Act 
in Parliament had no compunction in refusing to obey it. Hard- 
wicke, wlio had always disliked the Act, urged his son Lord 
Royston, as Lord Lieutenant of Cambridgeshire, not to apply 
it, while old Lord Townshend waged a paper war against it, with 
his son George, its chief promoter. So strong was public feeling 
that Lord Chesterfield prophesied that " that silly scheme must 
therefore be dropped as quietly as may be.” Although many 
noblemen and landowners showed considerable patriotism in 
supporting the county militia and in raising militia regiments of 
their own, others were detected trying to make profits for them¬ 
selves, by irregular pemands for pay, allowances and forage. 1 

To Pitt, saddled with the co-ordination of the whole strategy 
of the Empire, the situation must have seemed desperate. Yet 
within a fortnight off kissing hands he had devised an immediate 
remedy. .Sixteen of the line and 7,000 troops were to be con¬ 
centrated at Portsmouth for a combined attack on the French 
coast. This diversion would relieve Frederic and Cumberland and 
put the French temporarily on the defensive. The objective of the 
attack was of course concealed, but in a few days the French 
knew of the concentration. Every point on their north and 
west coast seemed to be threatened simultaneously, troops were 
hurried from Paris jn different directions and the alarm even 
spread to the Mediterranean. Having carefully examined the 
papers dealing with the L’Orient expedition of 1746, Pitt decided 
to attack Rochefort, despite strong representations from his 
colleagues that the expedition should be sent to the Elbe to 
relieve Cumberland. Pitt insisted, however, that Rochefort 
would be a more profitable enterprise. It had an extensive 
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anchorage known as the Basque Roads inshore of the islands of 
Rhe and Oleron, and an important dockyard and arsenal. It 
was the next most important base after Brest and Toulon and the 
French were bound to suffer by its destruction. Hawke and Sir 
Charles Knowles were appointed to command the fleet, and 
Pitt would have liked Lord George Sackville, a well-known 
Member of Parliament, to command the troops. Sackville, 
however, refused, disliking " buccaneering ” as he termed it, 
and Pitt suggested his own friend. General Conway, brother of 
the Marquis of Hertford. But here his authority ended, the 
King claiming that personal control over higher military appoint¬ 
ments which it has long been the object of the royal family to 
preserve.* ' The officers of the King’s troops were the King’s 
officers, holding his signed commissions, even if Parliament voted 
their pay. The King, moreover, was himself an experienced 
soldier, an additional reason for his unwillingness to give up the 
titular power with which majesty endowed him. Luckily he 
took rather less interest in the Navy, not feeling his honour so 
closely engaged, though it is to his credit that as far back as 1746 
he stopped Hawke being placed on the retired list. In the main 
he distrusted youth and on the present occasion forced Pitt to 
accept Sir John Mordaunt, a brave soldier!, but past his prime 
and fearful of responsibilities. Conway was made second-in- 
command, and Colonel James Wolfe, a youiig soldier with a high 
reputation in the service but no family influence, was made 
quartermaster-general of the expedition. 

Horace Walpole's Letters and Memoirs give an excellent 
picture of the intiigues connected with military appointments. 
Naturally the most popular commands were those promising the 
most distinction. As in the Great War,; “ sideshows ” were 
generally unpopular, unless, as in the case of ihe expedition against 
Havana, they suggested prize-money. Buit in addition to the 
ordinary kinds oi military intrigue with which we are familiar 
to-day, there were all those extra and highly complicated intrigues 
born of the special character of eighteenth-century public life. 
A military command was regarded as a job;, just like a bishopric 
or clerkship at the Board of Green Cloth, and was canvassed for 

* See the efforts of the Duke of Wellington' and Queen Victoria to 
preserve the power of the Commander-in-Chief of the Army as representing 
the personal authority of the Sovereign, set aboive party influence. 
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in exactly the same way by influential patrons working for their 
clients. In the absence of any other check the King’s insistence 
on having the last word was the only means of keeping military 
appointments out of, the hands of faction. 

The expedition left England on 8 September and reached the 
Basque Roads on the 19th. Despite fine weather, good tides and 
moonlight nights, Mardaunt's military council of war could not 
come to a decision about landing the troops to attack the town. 
Hawke, although he protested -vigorously against the land officers’ 
attitude and offered all facilities for disembarkation and covering 
fire, was neither conciliatory nor persuasive, and on 25 September 
it was unanimously agreed by a joint council of war that the 
attempt on the town was “ neither advisable nor practicable.” 
After three more days of muddled arguments about attacking 
the dockyard and arsenal, the whole expedition returned home 
ingloriously. A great chance had been missed. Had the attack 
been pushed home it j must certainly have succeeded. Rochefort 
was held by less than 4,000 second-class troops and there were 
14 line of battleships and eight frigates lying undefended in the 
Charente, besides transports and ships building on the stocks. 
So great was the panic caused by the appearance of the British 
fleet that 17 battalions of infantry were ordered to march to 
Rochefort from different parts of France. Mordaunt was 
acquitted of neglect ! of duty by a military court-martial, but 
Pitt was furious at his failure and accused the King of protecting 
the land officers fromj censure because they had not been sent to 
help Cumberland. 3 } 

Meanwhile the Duke himself, having been badly beaten at 
Hastenbeck, had abandoned Hesse-Cassel and most of Hanover, 
and was retreating north towards the coast between the Weser 
and the Elbe. 


“ My dearest friend,Bute wrote to Pitt on 5 August, 

“ I heartily thank you for giving me this early news of this 
event; for, terrible as it is, certain knowledge is better than 
uncertain rumours. 1 do not know that, in my life, I ever felt 
myself so affected with any foreign transaction. Oh, my dear 
friend, what dreadful‘auspices do we begin with : and yet, thank 
God, I see you in office. If even the wreck of this crown can 
be preserved to our amiable young Prince, ’tis to your efforts, 
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yemt abilities, my dear Pitt, that he must owe it. Let what m 
happen, one thing comforts me. I know yon have a soul fit for 
these rough times, that, instead of sinking under adversity, will 
rise and grow stronger against it. Farewell, my dearest friend. 
No event shall ever make me cease to be one minute, 

“ Most affectionately, most sincerely, 

" Yours, etc., etc., 

“ Bute." 


• Thoroughly alarmed, the King wrote secretly to Cumberland, 
giving him discretionary orders to make terms with the French 
if things grew too hot for him. Cumberland it once took advan¬ 
tage of this letter by signing the Convention of Klosterzeven on 
8 September. The terms were that half the Hanoverian con¬ 
tingent should be interned at Stade and the rest retire east of 
the Elbe, while the Hessians and Brunswickirs were to go home 
and be disbanded. Pitt knew nothing of tie King’s duplicity 
till 10 September, a week before the news arrived. But he at 
once declared that the King had acted only in his capacity as 
Elector of Hanover and that his English minsters would never 
ratify the Convention. ' 

The ignominious retreat of Hawke and Mordaunt from Roche¬ 
fort coming at the same moment naturally lei people to connect 
the two events together. 

" The City talk very treason,” wrote Walpole, " and connect¬ 
ing the suspension at Stade [the Convention] vith this disappoint¬ 
ment, cry out, that the general [Mordaunt] had positive orders 
to do nothing, in order to obtain gentler trea ment of Hanover." 
Lord Chesterfield, writing to his son on 10 October, expressed 
exactly the same idea. “ Suspicions, you may be sure, are 
various and endless -; but the most prevailiig one is, that the 
tail of the Hanover neutrality, like that of a comet, extended 
itself to Rochefort.” 

The King now tried to avoid responsibilty by putting the 
whole blame on his son, whom he declared had never been given 
direct orders to treat. " But full powers, Sir; very full powers,” 
replied Pitt, disgusted at such chicanery. Cumberland came 
home in disgrace and was publicly insulted by his father. He 
at once resigned his various military offices. That of Captain- 
General was not filled, it being practically a royal one, but Pitt 
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the look-out, they staggered into Brest and soon infected the 
whole town. 4 While Loudoun was preparing to withdraw his 
troops from Halifax to New York, le Marquis de Montcalm, the 
new Governor-General of French Canada, wa£ ploughing his way 
from Ticonderoga to Fort William Henry by \vay of Lake Champ¬ 
lain and Lake George. The fort surrendered almost immediately, 
whereupon the whole garrison and their families were massacred 
by Montcalm’s Indian irregulars while the French troops looked 
Nothing now stood between the victorious Frenchmen and 
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the Hudson Valley except Fort Edward wit I a regular garrison 
of only i,600 men. Luckily Montcalm hac; no idea that New 
York, New Jersey hd Connecticut lay unprotected before him, 
and tamely withdrew to Ticonderoga, so that ids militiamen could 
help with the Canadian harvest. Thus ended the second series 
of campaigns in North America, with the capture of Beausejour 
in 1756 as the sole British success. 

“ It is time for England to slip her own cables,” wrote Horace 
Walpole, " and float away into some unknown ocean.” 

Even Pitt was deeply depressed and wrc'te to Sackvilie on 
15 October : “ The state of the nation is inched a perilous one, 
and titter for meditation than discourse; at least not subject 
matter of a letter by post.” 

Three weeks later Lord Chesterfield wrot|' “ This winter, I 
take for granted, must produce a peace, of son ie kind or another; 
a bad one for us, no doubt, and yet perhaps letter than we shall 
get the year after.” 6 

Better news, however, had just arrived from India, where 
Robert Clive, an ex-clerk in the East India Company, had excelled 
every professional soldier in the Empire. F01 the past five years 
he and Colonel Stringer Lawrence had been, fighting the French 
Company's troops in the Carnatic and Northern Sirkars, and 
undoing the work of Bussy and Dupleix. Js soon as war was 
declared in Europe the French Company sf n t out Lally with 
instructions " to forget for the time that th? English hold any 
place in the interior ” and to concentrate $h attacking their 
coastal factories. On hearing of the Black Foie and the loss of 
Fort William, Clive and Admiral Watson, commanding the British 
East Indies squadron, convinced the Company's officials at 
Madras that a counter-attack should be mide in Bengal. In 
consequence they recaptured Fort William ard drove the French 
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from their own stronghold at Chandernagore. Clive then pro¬ 
ceeded inland with <]only 1,000 white troops and 2,000 Sepoys and 
defeated a huge concentration of 60,000 native troops under 
Surajah Dowlah at jPlassey. The Company thus gained control 
over Bengal, Bihar 4 nd Orissa, leading to the establishment of a 
territorial dominion.) Though Pitt eulogized Clive in Parliament 
as “ that man not horn for a desk—that Heavenborn general,” 
he had not the slightest intention of allowing Indian affairs to 
encroach on his plans for America. Impervious to appeals about 
family tradition and the wealth of the Indies, he decided that 
India must play a 4 ibordinate part in his strategy and that the 
Company must rety on its own private tro ns. Hearing, how¬ 
ever, that Commodore le Comte D’Ache was being sent to India 
with four of the line, he agreed to reinforce Watson with an 
equal force under Commodore Steevens, with Richard Kempenfelt 
as flag-captain. Watson should be made equal to the French 
but no more. By; the time Steevens reached Bombay, Watson 
had died of fever a^fd. been succeeded in the command by Rear- 
Admiral George Po<fock, a very efficient officer. He and Steevens 
straggled to catch |)’Ache all through the spring and summer of 
1758, but could nevc. r force him to a decisive engagement. Never¬ 
theless, they entirely prevented the French from harrying our 
commerce or from attempting to restore their position in Bengal, 
and though on land Tally captured Masulipatam and Fort St. 
David, near Pondicherry, his gains were of little consequence 
compared to those made by the British. In September 1758 
D’Ache retired to Mauritius to refit. 6 

. Meanwhile, Pitt W as setting in motion his mighty plan for 
the conquest of French Canada. Rejecting the idea of secondary 
operations against frontier posts, he aimed at nothing short of 
the simultaneous capture of Louisbourg, Quebec and Montreal. 
Amongst a mass of Intelligence reports and suggestions contained 
in the Chatham Ifanuscripts, many of them anonymous and 
undated, two are 0 f special interest for the 1758 campaigns. 
Colonel John Brad$treet, who had served in the Maine Militia 
at the taking of Louisbourg in 1745 and had since been trans¬ 
ferred to the regulai army, writing on 5 September 1757, advised : 


(1) That the pio-French Indians should be attacked at once, 
brought to Submission and employed to cut off the French 
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They should be shown that war “ was 
not intended to extirpate them from off the face of the 
earth, but only to prevent their doing us any more mischief 
by being tools of the French.” 

(2) That Fort Niagara and Fort Duquesne should be cap¬ 
tured in the summer of 1758, 4,000 men only • being 
employed. 

(3) In addition 46,000 troops should be raised including 
regulars and provincials. 

(4) 30,000 of these to sail from Boston vk| Halifax to capture 
Louisbourg. 

(5) 10,000 to march up the Hudson valley via Albany to 
, capture Crown Point and Ticonderoga jind then march via 

Lake Champlain to capture St. John's Fort near Montreal. 

(6) 6,000 to march via Albany, the Mohawk River, and 

Oswego to Lake Ontario to capture Montreal, leaving a 
garrison of 2,000 and then join the cither force at Fort 
St. John. Quebec would then be iso lated and could be 
captured at leisure. > 

4 

(See end paper for Map of Operations during 1758.) 

Finally he urged the need for a superior fleet and for attack¬ 
ing at once, before the French could obtain reinforcements from 
home. 

Denys de Berdt, a merchant, submitted detailed plans for a 
landing in the St. Lawrence, the establishment of river bases 
and an advance to Quebec, covered by a squadron. He suggested 
that regular troops should be employed in siege operations and 
open warfare, and colonials in wood-fighting. The fleet should 
leave England in February so as to be ready for operations in 
April when the ice broke up. The colonials, he insisted, were 
eager to fight, but must be properly officered. 1 The St. Lawrence 
project was also recommended by William Bollan, agent for 
Massachusetts, who on 3 December 1757 ei-iclosed intelligence 
from one Joseph Morse, that the French at -Quebec were well 
supported by the Indians but were short of provisions. Another 
very useful informant was Sir Theodore Janssen, Lord Mayor of 
London and grandson of a famous Dutch merchant. Early in 
1758 he sent Pitt details of a plan for capturing Louisbourg 
which he had made in 1744, together with much information 
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about France sent to Newcastle in 1747. Further information 
was also supplied by Governor Pownall of Massachusetts, James 
Abercromby, agent for Virginia, Brigadier Waldo and Ephraim 
Biggs of Philadelphia. 7 

Here then we have the raw material out of which Pitt fash¬ 
ioned his plans. On 30 December 1757 he revealed them in a 
series of nine important despatches to Colonial Governors and 
General Officers, all|,signed on the same day. Lord Loudoun was 
recalled and General James Abercromby,* the most senior officer 
then in America, was appointed Commander-in-Chief. Pitt had 
little faith in him |,ut could not persuade the King to appoint a 
younger or a bettd: man. Delicate questions of seniority were 
involved and the American service was not over-popular. As a 
compromise, Lord Howe, a young and able officer, was sent out 
as second-in-command. Canada was to be invaded by' three 
separate forces. Abercromby himself was to advance from New 
York by way of Lake George and Lake Champlain with 6,000 
regulars and 9,0c ) colonials, and capture Crown Point and 
Ticonderoga, withjthe help of a strong flotilla under Commodore 
Loring, leaving Brigadier Stanwix in his rear to guard the junction 
of the Mohawk and the Hudson. Having captured Crown Point, 
he was to push on towards the St. Lawrence and capture Montreal 
or Quebec, or both together. Brigadier John Forbes, a veteran 
officer who had a [knack of getting on well with the Americans, 
was to operate against the French southern frontier from Phila¬ 
delphia. The third operation was the most important of all, 
being the capture of Louisbourg by a combined force, followed 
by an immediate attack on Quebec via the St. Lawrence, if the 
season was not too far advanced. For this operation 11,000 
regular troops were to be assembled at Halifax, together with 
23 of the line and a number of frigates. Boscawen was to com¬ 
mand the fleet tfr nigh remaining a member at the Board of 
Admiralty, a prac' ce which was considered quite usual in those 
days. Colonel Jeffrey Amherst, aged forty, who had held several 
staff appointments under Ligonier and Was at present seconded 
for service in Germany under Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, was 
to command the troops with the rank of Major-General. Colonel 
Wolfe was to be fjhe junior brigadier. 

* Not to be confused with James Abercromby of Virginia mentioned 

above. ! 
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f rom 30 December onwards orders and' instructions poured 
out from Pitt’s office in Cleveland Row. To provide for the land 
operations, 20,000 troops were to be raised in the Northern 
Colonies. Artillery, small arms, ammunition, victuals, tents and 
general stores were to be found and paid for by the home govern¬ 
ment, and grants in aid made for pay and clothing. A new spirit 
had been infused into the orders he had issued in the King’s 
name: 

“ His Majesty having nothing more at Heart than to repair 
the Losses and Disappointments of the last inactive, and unhappy 
Campaign; and by the vigorous and extensive Efforts, to avert, 
by the Blessing of God on His Arms, the Dangers impending in 
North America; and not doubting that all His faithful and 
brave Subjects there will cheerfully co-operate with, and second 
to the Utmost, the Large Expense, and extraordinary Succours 
supplied by this Kingdom for their Preservation and Defence. 
... It is unnecessary to add anything to animate your zeal, in 
the Execution of His Majesty's Orders on t-’jis great Occasion, 
where the Safety and Preservation of Amend and of your own 
Province in particular are at Stake; and th<j King doubts not, 
from jmur known Fidelity and Attachment, that you will employ 
Yourself, with the utmost Application and Dispatch, in this 
urgent and dangerous Crisis.” 

The same spirit appears in the instructions i;svad to Boscawen. 

“ His Majesty, considering how highly necessary Your timely 
Presence in North America, is to the Succesi of the important 
Operations, which are directed to be undertalen so early in the 
year; I am to signify to you the King’s Pleasure, that you do 
as soon as may be, repair to Portsmouth, and jroceed from thence 
with all Diligence, to N. America, with sich ship, or Ships, 
of the Squadron under your Command, as shall be actually 
ready for Sea, without waiting for the Rest cf the Ships, which 
You will direct to be got ready with the utnpst Despatch, and 
to follow You, as soon as possible, to such Rendezvous as you 
shall appoint them.” j 

Abercromby was to be responsible for conentrating the force 
destined for Louisbourg at Halifax, together Vith sea transports 
and a corps of skilled carpenters, and the fbtilla for his lake 
operations was to be prepared by the Lieutwant-Go vernor of 
New York.® ® 
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W By a new order officers of the colonial forces, up to and includ¬ 
ing the rank of colonel, were to be given equality of rank with 
officers of the regular forces, taking seniority according to the 
dates of their respective commissions. This measure reversed a 
recent order giving all regular officers, including even cornets and 
ensigns, seniority over all officers of the colonial forces. It was 
one of Pitt's many, attempts to procure proper recognition for 
colonial interests and remove the grievances felt against the 
governing classes dt home. Men with great American estates 
and long experience of French and Indian warfare were naturally 
unwilling to place themselves and their fellow-colonists at the 
mercy of inexperienced and incompetent subalternSf jobbed out 
from home under the wing of a Braddock or a Loudoun. Strangely 
enough, this pointf of view was seldom recognized in England. 
Pitt's reform was absolutely essential if regular and colonial 
forces were to act. in efficient harmony throughout a long war. 
It at once settled all questions of differential status and 
provided a pool’ll officers on which the command could draw 
without distinction.” 

Having thus sej his American operations in motion, Pitt could 
now turn to his loag-delayed plans for West Africa. Cumming 
had urged the sending of a really powerful force, but Pitt refused 
to spare more that a minute squadron, including only one ship 
of the line under the command of Captain Henry Marsh, who 
sailed on 9 March 1758 with Cumming on board and a party of 
200 marines undfr Major Tufton Mason. On 23 April they 
appeared off the Saiegal River, crossed the dangerous bar without 
hesitation, and captured Fort Louis by an audacious coup dc 
main. The capitilation included several other river stations and 
spoil worth £200,00. Marsh then sailed round the coast to the 
island of Goree, wlere he was only repulsed by a greatly superior 
force. He then eturned home, leaving Mason in charge at 
Fort Louis. 10 

Meanwhile Pitj was paying close attention to his containing 
forces at sea. Obviously it was useless to send out colonial 
expeditions, if the Tench were able to forestall him by themselves 
sending reinforcenents, as had happened when de la Motte, du 
Revest and de Be.uffrement all managed to concentrate for the 
defence of Louislpurg. Early in November 1757 de la Clue 
attempted to react LouisbourgTrom Toulon, but was driven back 
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Osborne and Saunders from Gibraltar/ and forced to take 
shelter in the neutral Spanish port of Carthagena. In February 
1758 le Marquis Duquesne, the famous ex-(Uovernor of Canada, 
came out. from Toulon to reinforce him witli six of the line, but 
was also attacked -by Osborne and Saunders I off Carthagena and 
forced to surrender with his flagship. De .la; Clue then returned 
to Toulon and dismantled his fleet. Considering that Osborne was 
unable to use Minorca and relied solely on ^ Gibraltar as a base, 
this was a fine performance. Pitt meanwhile had received news 
that a great relief expedition for Louisbourg' was being prepared 
at Brest, Rochefort and Bordeaux. In March 1758, therefore, 
Hawke was sent to cruise in the Bay witlji a small squadron. 
Entering the Basque Roads, Hawke discovered five French ships 
of the line, seven frigates and 40 transports and storeships, and 
drove the whole of them ashore on mud-flats! On the very day 
that Osborne beat Duquesne off Carthagena, Boscawen with the 
fleet destined for attacking Louisbourg wa£ just clearing the 
coast of Spain. Had the reinforcements fron Toulon and Roche¬ 
fort been able to get out into the Atlantic, tley would still have 
been in time to save Louisbourg, as Boscawen had to go first to 
his rendezvous at Halifax and pick up the troops. As it was, 
seven French ships of the line with two battalions of troops, 
managed to slip out of Brest a month behind Boscawen and reach 
Louisbourg in safety before him. Brest so far was the one weak 
spot in the arrangements, blockades having not yet reached the 
high degree of continuity and effectiveness developed forty years 
later under Howe, St. Vincent and Cornwall^- In Pitt’s time it 
was largely a matter of interrupted watch/ngs and occasional 
lucky intercepts. 11 

While the British Cabinet was still considering the situation 
produced by Cumberland in Germany and refusing to continue 
further subsidies to the Hanoverian troops./ the French them¬ 
selves broke the Convention of Klosterzeve 1 by attempting to 
disarm the Hessian contingent on their way ome. On this, the 
Cabinet at once agreed to take the whole ainy into British-pay 
under the command of Prince Ferdinand o Brunswick, one of 
Frederic’s best officers. Hardly were the arrangements complete 
when news arrived of a great victory gained \>y Frederic at Ross- 
bach on 5 November 1757, over the combined French and Aus¬ 
trians. The King’s speech at* the -jopening of Parliament on 

!4 
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I December declared., that “ the late signal success in Germany 
has given a happy tvirn to affairs which it is incumbent on us to 
improve ; and in tlais critical juncture the eyes of Europe are 
upon you. In particular I must recommend it to you that my 
good brother and ally, the King of Prussia, may be supported in. 
such a manner as hisj magnanimity and active zeal for the common 
cause deserve." I 

A few days later .news arrived that Frederic had defeated the 
Austrians once morje in a tremendous battle at Leuthen, and 
enthusiasm ran high/ in England. Frederic was acclaimed as the 


foremost champion 
he was fighting the 
Horace Walpole 


of the Protestant faith, presumably because 
two foremost Catholic powers. , 
wrote a year later : “It is incredible how 
popular he is here 1 except a few who take him for the same 
person as Mr. Pitt,, the lowest of the people are. perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with him, ; as I was walking by the river the other 
night, a bargeman Usked me for something to drink the King of 
Prussia’s health.” i 

Popular boosting of the rulers of allied states is evidently 
a more ancient feature of wartime England than is generally 
supposed. _ | 

Opinion as to thfe efficacy of Anglo-Prussian relations differed 
considerably even id well-informed circles. D'Abreu, the Spanish 
ambassador in London, wrote to Grimaldi, his opposite number 
at Versailles, on 5 Jjuly 1757 : “ The King of Prussia is in a fine 
scrape by allying .imself with the English who assist him in 
nothing, .nor'can assist, on account of the natural timidity of 
their ministry.” ihough written in a secret numerical cypher 
this letter was intercepted and decyphered by Pitt’s intelligence 
service. 12 Actually at this moment the King’s "good brother 
and ally ” was being more troublesome than usual, refusing to 
sign any treaty witl t England or even to accept a money subsidy 
for his own troops unless British troops were sent to reinforce 
Prince Ferdinand nd a British fleet sent to the Baltic. He 
even threatened thj t unless his terms were agreed to, he would 
make a separate pe'jce with the French. Pitt, who had no inten¬ 
tion of sending British ships or troops, could only threaten to 
disband Prince Ferdinand’s army altogether unless Frederic 
agreed to take the subsidy and sign a new treaty of alliance 
against France. This was the ^famous occasion when he kept 



Hoklerness at work for five solid hours settling the draft of the 
reply to be sent to Prussia by the Northern Department, an 
experience which Holderness swore he wouljd never go through 
again. In the end Pitt compromised by seeding a squadron to 
capture Emden and a battalion to hold it i afterwards. Prince 
Ferdinand with his right flank thus secured, was now free to 
advance past the Weser and the Ems to the Rhine. Pitt also 
agreed to launch another combined attack c>n the French coast, 
in conformity with Frederic’s own proposal? of December 1756. 
On 11 April 1758, therefore, the second Treaty of Westminster 
was signed, each party agreeing not to make a separate peace 
without consent of the other and Frederic accepting an annual 
subsidy of '£ 670,000. By a declaration appended to the Treaty 
George II undertook to make up the allied, army in Germany 
under Prince Ferdinand to 50,000, paid for b f the British govern¬ 
ment, and to add 5,000 Electoral troops at! his own expense. 13 

Four days later Pitt was signing orders f f the attack on the 
French coast. Frederic was anxious about |he fulfilment of his 
bargain and the best of the year would soon\>e past. Boscawen 
was half-way to America, Osborne and Havfke had stopped the 
main reinforcements for Louisbourg, and captain Marsh was 
already closing the African coast. With his! colonial expeditions 
well launched, Pitt felt justified in making |his coastal attack a 
substantial business and not a mere tip-and-run diversion. 
“ Accordingly,” wrote Holderness to Ferdinand, at Pitt’s dicta¬ 
tion, “ we are seeking a place whence we cap seriously hurt the 
enemy and maintain ourselves against a superior force, while 
keeping open our communications with the sta.” 14 Pitt eventu¬ 
ally made St. Male his objective. Once in our hands it would 
be difficult for the French to recapture, being set on a rocky 
peninsula at the end of a long causeway, and easily suppliable 
from our fleet. Its harbour was crammed fcdth privateers and 
there were quantities of ships lying half-built on its slipways. 
Close to it, but beyond the protection of its guns, lay the crowded 
harbour of St. Servan. Earlier in the year pitt had been hanker¬ 
ing after another attempt on Rochefort. He had received a 
letter full of detailed information about the, town defences from 
the Rev. Josiah Brooksbank, whom he at once summoned to 
his office. The divine, greatly startled by this summons, not 
only forgot “ to dress with decency ” but was so confused by 
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^tumultous impressions of reverence ” that he forgot : 
important points arid had to explain them in a further letter 
when he reached holme. Wolfe also favoured the Bay of Biscay 
as a scene of operations, claiming that with 4,000 men and a 
fleet at his back, he/ would undertake to hold the He d’Aix and 
so block Rochefort and la Rochelle simultaneously, stop all trade 
in the Bay and force'the French to a fleet action “ which we ought 
by all means to airb at.” Under Pitt’s direction a force of all 
arms totalling 13,00(5 men, plus marines, was assembled in the Isle 
of Wight to be 'embarked, and escorted by over 150 frigates, 
sloops, transports and tenders. As usual, much depended on the 
command. Unfortunately the troops were given to the Duke of 
Marlborough, a man with a great name but small ability. He 
had been jobbed i/ito a Bedchamber colonelcy at the age of 
thirty-two, and ap rt from making a short appearance at the 
battle of Dettingeji, seems to have had no field experience. 
Pitt, however,’hopCi that Lord George Sackville, his second-in- 
command, wouldHule him fruitfully. It was the old game, 
Conway sent with Mordaunt, Howe with Abercromby and later 
Nelson with Hyde Parker. Sackville was reputed brave, but he 
was yet another political soldier, and, although an excellent 
debater, had a difficult temperament. Once again the land side 
of the expedition was doomed from the start. It is the fashion 
amongst certain writers to describe all these incompetent soldiers 
as belonging to ih» ” school of Cumberland." This is by no 
means fair to the juke, who was only twenty-four when he beat 
the Pretende’ , ulloden and only thirty-six when he retired 
in disgrace Klosterzeven. Braddock, Mordaunt, Marl¬ 

borough, Loudou md Abercromby were all his senior by many 
years. As long as army appointments were subject to jobbery 
there was bound ty be a good measure of incompetence at the 
top. As Pitt once'vobserved : “ Where there is a want of Gen¬ 
erals, Prince Genersls are always ready to offer themselves.” 16 
F'or the ships Pitt was able to secure the appointment of 
the Hon. Richard Howe, brother of Lord Howe, an officer of 
great courage and ability, whose name stood more than fifty 
places down the list of post-captains. Despite many glaring 
cases of jobbery and favouritism, the navy at this time was far 
better officered thai the army. Commissions were not articles 
of purchase, thus making for "greater fairness and efficiency. 
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The navy, moreover, was a far more technical profession than 
the army in the days when any intelligent country gentleman 
with a month’s training could make a show at commanding a 
troop of horse. Howe’s sudden appearance at Portsmouth so 
hurt Hawke’s pride as Cornmander-in-Chief of the home fleet 
that he instantly struck his flag. The situation was saved by 
Anson himself coming down from the Admiralty to command the 
covering force which was to stop Howe and Marlborough being 
interfered with from Brest. Hawke was then reinstated as 
Anson’s second-in-command. Meanwhile Pitt was urging New¬ 
castle “ not to lose any days of this favourable and precious 
season.” The expedition sailed on 17 June and the troops landed 
practically'without opposition in Cancale Bay. St. Malo itself 
seemed too tough a nut to crack, but cavalry were sent round to 
burn the shipping at St. Servan, and Marlborough advanced five, 
miles inland to the high point at Dol. He had cut right between 
the defence systems of Normandy and J 3 rittany and met 
with no opposition. Nevertheless on 12 Ju |e he retired to the 
coast and re-embarked, afraid that he night be cut off. 
After reconnoitring Granville, Cherbourg, 1 mfleur and Havre, 
the expedition returned to Portsmouth on, 17 July, after one 
month’s absence, having done sufficiently* little to justify Fox’s 
jibe that the government was breaking windows with guineas. 

The trouble seems to have been that few of the land officers 
understood the true character or value of combined operations, 
England’s most fruitful way of waging war. They longed to be 
with Prince Ferdinand, and have a big baggage train and comfort¬ 
able inns. This clambering about from ships to boats and boats 
to shore and then back again was not to their liking. Supposing 
the sea turned rough after they landed ; how could they get 
back on board ? 

“ The wisest plans may fail by timid extx* j.tion, and the ablest 
counsels prove useless without willing insta lments,” lamented 
Bute, who by now had constituted himself, a kind of private 
Greek chorus for Pitt’s strategy. 16 In France, “ the King, the 
Pompadour and the Ministers were hurt beyond expression at 
what the English fleet had done at St. Malo.” But a week later 
they were "much reassured. ... It may be hoped that the 
Marlborough of to-day will not ressemble jthe Marlborough of 
Queen Anne.” 

• 
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Pitt was as anxious as ever for a successful combined oper¬ 
ation, but was beginning to realize that even the occupation of 
a strong point on the coast of Normandy might not be enough 
to influence the war in Germany. Perhaps after all it might be 
worth while reinforcing Ferdinand direct. The King and New¬ 
castle were of course delighted at this sudden partiality for conti¬ 
nental warfare, though Pitt still hung fire, fearing the reappoint¬ 
ment of Cumberland. But when a few days before Howe’s 
return news arrived of Ferdinand’s double victory at Creveld 
and Rheinberg, Pitt at once agreed to the despatch of 9,000 men. 
Pitt gave Howe strict orders to refit immediately and make 
ready for sea, but no sooner did Marlborough learn what was 
afoot than he raced up to London to secure comrriand of the 
troops preparing for Or many. Here at last was a job for gentle¬ 
men. Consequently when the unfortunate officer who had been 
promised the German command arrived from Ireland, he was told 
to go to Portsmouth instead. This was General Edward Bligh, 
a wealthy veteran i f seventy-three, whose appointment so “ dis¬ 
obliged ” Lord Geprge Sackville that he at once had himself 
transferred to Vlar; borough’s staff in Germany. The combined 
force sailed once rhpre on 1 August and made straight for Cher¬ 
bourg. The troops having landed under cover of Howe’s ships, 
seized the town and then set about the destruction of the forts, 
harbour works and shipping. Two hundred guns were destroyed 
together with a vast quantity of ammunition and stores. Bligh 
entirely failed to control his men, who treated the civil population 
with infamous brutality, while Colonel Clark and Lord Fitzmaurice 
proved themselves» so grossly incompetent as quartermaster 
-and adjutant-generals that Howe himself had to sketch the lines 
for Bligh’s entrenchments. Learning that French troops were 
approaching in force, Howe managed to re-embark the whole force 
successfully and returned to Portland on 19 August. Morlaix 
was the next object favoured by Pitt, but when the expedition 
sailed again on 31 August the commanders decided to make a 
second attempt on St. Malo. On 3 September the troops were 
landed with great difficulty at St. Lunaire, but without their 
artillery and stores, j They were now on the opposite side of the 
Ranee from St. MaTb and could only reach it by marching inland 
to Dinan. Bligh decided to re-embark, but by now the weather 
was so bad that Hofwe was forced to take his ships round to the 
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Bay of St. Cast, where they could lie under the shelter of Cap 
Frehel. Bligh set out to join him there b^ marching afehg'the 
coast, a matter of only twelve miles. At first he was only weakly 
opposed, but owing to the hopeless confusion i n his force he made 
very slow progress. The troops had practically no food, a number 
were sick, and many of the Guards even were without shoes. On 
the third day they were pressed by a superior force advancing 
from Lamballe, but managed to reach the s<*a. Here they were 
met by Howe with his boats, but the French brought guns to 
bear while their infantry swarmed down the c hff s and attacked 
the British rearguard on the beach. Howe did everything possible 
to save them and had every man in His o'vn boat's crew shot 
down, while personally directing the embarkation, but the rear¬ 
guard was completely smashed and a thousand killed, wounded 


>een written on the 
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and prisoners left on the rocks. Much has 
strategic principles governing these expedit 
results they achieved, but the fact remains 
allowed a free hand in choosing the military c >mmanders-in-chief, 
Rochefort would have been totally destroyed and a diversion 
of real importance would have been executed on the coast of 
Brittany. 17 

Criticism, however, was quickly stifled by the news from 
America. Louisbourg had fallen. From the moment Osborne 
and Hawke turned back the reinforcement^ f r0 m Toulon and 
Rochefort, its fate had been almost certain. There were only 
3,000 troops to defend it, together with the five ships of the line 
which had escaped from Brest. After incredible delays the bulk 
of the attacking force was assembled at Halifax about the middle 
of May 1758, and sailed for Cape Breton on! the 28th. Amherst 
met them on the way, having taken seventy-two days to cross the 
Atlantic with Rodney. Wolfe had drawn up a scheme for three 
separate landings covered by a naval demonstration off the 
harbour,. but Amherst rejected this in favoujr of a single landing 
in Gabarus Bay. On 7 June the ship’s boajts rowed the soldiers 
to the shore with Wolfe leading. The French defences opened 
a heavy fire, but Wolfe managed to turn hife flotilla into a small 
protected cove. The troops landed in a hetyvy surf, many being 
drowned, but the survivors quickly establishjed themselves. The 
main body of the infantry then landed and spege operations were 
begun. Amherst was an excellent staff olfficer trained under 



Ligonier, but he was inclined to treat the siege as if it was happen¬ 
ing in ‘Germany and* as if there was no further object in view. 
Wolfe saw that thei'e was no chance of getting to Quebec that 
season unless matters went more briskly. 

“ The place is in ’an evil state,” he wrote. “It cannot stand 
a siege. If it had been attacked by anybody but the English it 
would have fallen fang ago.” 

Nevertheless, by the end of July Amherst had his main siege 
train landed and in position, and on the night of the 25th Boscawen 
sent his boats into the harbour on a cutting-out attack. One 
ship of the line was' burnt and the French flagship towed under 
the guns of Wolfe’s batteries. Next day, 26 July 2758, “ the 
strongest fortress in f . the New World” surrendered. 18 

News of the surrender was received with highest enthusiasm 
throughout the Empire. In London there were bonfires, dis¬ 
charges of ordnand and a thanksgiving service at St. Paul’s. 
At Bath, Ann Pitt fbbtained the Mayor’s permission to order a 
bonfire. “ so placed ,s to be sure, no bonfire ever v/as for beauty, 
upon a rising ground before the Circus (where my brother's house 
is); ten hogsheads of strong beer round it, which drew all the 
company I could desire, and enabled them to sing God bless great 
George our King with very good success, with the help of all the 
music I could get in the Circus. The whole town was illuminated, 
which as it is the pirettiest in the world, was the gayest thing I 
ever saw.” Philadelphia had a great display of fireworks, New 
York a public dinner and Boston “ a stately bonfire,” while the 
inhabitants of Halifax celebrated the victory by drinking 60,000 
gallons of rum. B<i>scawen and Amherst received the thanks of 
Parliament and commemorative medals were struck. Through¬ 
out the whole Empire Pitt was recognized as the architect of 



victory. 


No other event fa the war aroused such a spontaneous out¬ 
burst of enthusiasm* amongst the British peoples. To-day the 
story of Quebec talies precedence in the history books, but in 
the eighteenth century Louisbourg was of equal importance, with 
its great naval base and shore defences thrust out in the Atlantic 
as the guardian of the St. Lawrence and the fisheries, and a menace 
to all New England. Naval and colonial interests had been 
deeply humiliated bjy its return to France at the Peace of Aix-la- 
Ghapelle, so that ids second capture was a matter for special 




rejoicing. Apart from Plassey, the significance of which was no 
yet fully understood, it was the first great suc'cess of the war and 
as such gave firm assurance that in the end England would 
prevail. 

“ My dear Louisbourg Pitt, a hundred thousand million of 
congratulations upon this great and glorious ey>ent, the salvation 
of Europe,” wrote Temple. “ Nothing but congratulations to 
you my dear Brother Louisbourg ; I shall never call you by any 
other name except that of Quebeck in due time.” 19 

The other news from America was both gooi and bad. Aber- 
cromby had advanced against Ticonderoga, hij first objective, in 
overwhelming numbers, but Lord Howe, “ the soul of the army,” 
had been killed by a stray shot. Abercrombyhad made a frontal 
attack on Montcalm's fortified position, withou; using his artillery, 
and had then retired with his flotilla to Lake G jorge. His retreat 
proved fatal to the further progress of Amherst ,nd Boscawen, who 
now had a fine chance to attack Quebec wlfle Montcalm was 
away on Lake Champlain. Amherst, imaginin; that Abercromby 
had been heavily defeated and that New Yelk was in danger, 
sailed south to Boston with six battalions, jf.nd joined Aber¬ 
cromby by forced marches, but only to be tod that his services 
were not required. Bradstreet, on the othei hand, with Aber- 
cromby’s permission, had worked up the Mohawk River to the 
ruins of Fort Oswego, launched his boats on Lake Ontario and 
captured Frontenac with an immense store cf valuable furs and 
the whole of the enemy’s lake flotilla. “Bradstreet for the 
Battoes and for expeditions is an extraordinary man,” Wolfe had 
written a few months earlier, and so it proved. French Upper 
Canada was now cut off from the Ohio. . \ 

“ I feel most sensibly this cruel reverse,” wrote Bute on Aber- 
cromby’s failure. “ An event of war is always doubtful, and 
perhaps greater thanks are due to you, my worthy friend, for the 
revival of that courage which, in an unfortunate hour, has lost 
some brave lives, than for the getting an eisy victory over a 
timid enemy. Valour was despised, America neglected, and you 
left single-handed to plead the cause of both.” 20 

In the south, Brigadier Forbes, though practically a dying 
man, had magnificently sustained his reputation for co-operating 
well with the Americans. After endless difficulties in collecting 
troops and pacifying the Indian tribes, he had marched from 



Philadelphia right Micros the Allegheny Mountains to the Ohio. 
Here he forced the French to abandon Fort Duquesne, renamed 
it Pittsburg, and established a garrison. He was carried 
there and back on a litter and died as soon as he returned to 
Philadelphia. 21 

With the rejoicing for Louisbourg ringing in his ears Pitt set 
about the immediate exploitation of his conquest. Next year 
he meant if possible to capture Quebec and Montreal, thus driving 
the French completely off the St. Lawrence and so compelling 
them to abandon Canada. But this in itself was not enough. 
The original Frencl plan for America had been to link up Canada 
with their Louisiana settlements at the mouth of the Mississippi. 
Unless, therefore, Ifrench power in the Gulf of Mexico could be 
restrained, the southern British colonies, or Plantations, as they 
were called, woul.' be in danger of invasion from New Orleans 
and Mobile Bay. |At the same time Pitt was being constantly 
pressed to secure j>etter protection for British trade in the West 
Indies and to tat- active measures against the French islands. 
From a strategic of view the West Indies and North America 
were part of the ptne system, squadrons being transferred from 
one to the other according to the seasons most favourable for 
operations ; the North American station being'subject to winter 
gales and the Weft Indies to summer hurricanes. What more 
favourable enterprse, therefore, could be imagined than an attack 
on France's great i'Jand base at Martinique ? Its capture would 
not only deprive tie French of their most valuable sugar island, 
but would damage their strategic position in the Caribbean and 
threaten the Cancda-Mississippi axis from the south. One of 
Pitt’s first acts whhi he took office in 1756 had been to reinforce 
the West Indies station, but it was not till after the news of 
Louisbourg that he >egan to weave the Caribbean into his offensive 
schemes. 

The West Indiai trade was at that time the most, valuable that 
England possessed the exports consisting of sugar, molasses, 
coffee, cotton, rum, tobacco, coco-nuts, ginger, pepper, lime-juice, 
syrup, logwood, tortoiseshell and snuff. None of the islands were 
self-supporting, butrequired large imports of timber and hardware 
for the preparation and packing of their exports, as well as food 
and clothing for tie native workers and war stores for defence. 
Huge convoys of merchantmen came and went every season, 
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IMPERIAL MEASURES 

taking weeks to assemble and disperse, while there was a valuable 
local trade between the islands themselves aijd also with British 
North America, sugar and molasses being exchanged for timber, 
flour., beef, fish and naval stores. A great proportion of the war 
expenditure of the home government was financed by loans from 
City merchants made out of the profits of the West Indian trade, 
so that whether offensive operations were undertaken or not it 
was always necessary to give adequate protection to the convoys. 
The islands lie across the Caribbean in a curve running from 
north-west to south-east. At the beginning of the Seven Years 
War Spain held Cuba, Porto Rico and the Eastern half of San 
Domingo, while the remainder were divided between the English, 
French and Dutch. At the north-western end pf the chain France 
held the western half of San Domingo and England held Jamaica. 
Further east and south England held practical / nothing but part 
of the tiny Virgin Islands, plus St. Kitts, Nevis, Montserrat and 
Antigua, and farther south still, Barbados. France, on the other 
hand, held the larger and richer islands © Guadeloupe and 
Martinique, and had practically established control over the 
“ Neutral Islands ” of Dominica, St. Lucia, St, Vincent, Grenada 
and Tobago. Home-bound convoys assembled as far north as 
possible and went home in the line of the Gulf Stream, while 
ships from England took a south-westerly course via Madeira, 
following the trade winds, and made their; landfall either at 
Antigua or Barbados. Home-bound trade bond Jamaica sailed 
west through the Yucatan Channel and rounf q ; 'uba through the 
Florida Strait. Naval strategy was dominaec 1 by the easterly 
trade winds, which blow continuously fror 1./October to June, 
giving naval forces based on islands lying til the east and wind¬ 
ward a very distinct advantage. The main Ipritish base was at 
Jamaica, a long way to leeward and dominated by the French 
at Cap Francois in San Domingo. There wtjts a moderate base 
at Antigua, a small yard at St. Kitts and anj anchorage at Bar¬ 
bados. Besides Cap Francois, the French hacl an excellent base 
at Fort Royal, Martinique (Pitt's main objective), from which 
they could cover the whole distance between 
and Tobago. 


the Virgin Islands 


When Newcastle first heard of Pitt’s new 
he visualized it merely as an act of commerce 


West Indian plan, 
destruction. But 


as soon as he realized that an a<it of conquest was intended, he 
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fell into one of his usual panics, alleging that the country could 
never support the expense, on which Pitt threatened to withdraw 
the British troops from Germany and send them to the West 
Indies instead. pitt had another reason for wishing to seize 
Martinique quickly, f° r supposing peace negotiations were 
suddenly opened, iie would have nothing wherewith to redeem 
Minorca except Louisbourg. The total land force was to consist 
of 7,000 men, and most unluckily the King once more insisted 
on exercising his prerogative, by giving the command to General 
Hopson, another incompetent veteran. Pitt, as usual, had to 
console himself with the appointment of a young second-in- 
command in the shape of the Hon. John Barrington, brother of 
the Secretary at War and one of the most junior cdlonels in the 
army. Luckily tFb fleet was commanded by Commodore Moore, 
who had been in re West Indies a year and had proved himself 
a very efficient officer. Everything was settled by 16 October 
1758 and the instructions sent out to the joint commanders and 
the West Indian Governors. 22 

Although det<i mined to send an “ expedition of weight ” to 
a theatre of war hitherto unexploited, Pitt had not forgotten his 
promise to complete Commodore Marsh’s work on the West 
Coast of Africa. In June 1758 he appointed Major Mason as 
Governor of Fort Louis and reinforced him with 500 troops, and 
in September ordered the Admiralty, War Office and Ordnance to 
prepare for an aCttick on Goree. As before, he could only spare 
a very small fore ,.e but he was able to secure two first-rate men to 
command it. CcL imodore Keppel, one of Pitt's favourite officers, 
and his associate |'i trying to save Byng, was given the squadron, 
and for the handful of troops Pitt chose Lieut.-Colonel Richard 
Worge of the 9th Kegiment of Foot. Corbett dismisses the oper¬ 
ation as " mere cojmmerce destruction,” but there is little doubt 
that in the eighteenth century a different view prevailed. The 
trade in gum, slafes, ivory and gold-dust carried on with the 
Moorish merchants] on the coast was extremely valuable, especially 
the gum which waf used in the manufacture of French silk. By 


seizing the coast; 
monopoly of the 
Goree, moreover, 


trading stations England could secure a 
im trade and so force up the price for France, 
possessed a fine harbour, which, after its restor¬ 


ation to France t|>y the Peace of Paris, became an important 
privateering base.,? 3 
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. To the plaints of the East India Company Pitt still turned 
a deaf ear, though in the following January he doled out a minute 
reinforcement of four ships under Rear-Admiral Cornish, with 
orders for Pocock’s recall and the appointment of Steevens as 
Commander-in-Chief. Pitt had recognized Pocock’s great ability 
and wished to give him a higher command. He also sent out 
with Cornish a new King’s regiment, the 84th Foot, specially 
recruited for Indian service by Lieut.-Colonel Eyre Coote. 

Having settled his plans for the East Indies, West Indies and 
West Africa, Pitt could now devote himself to the great task of 
planning the decisive campaign in Nor+h America. In making 
his plans Pitt had before him an ex’,. ive report by Thomas 
Pownall, the* highly efficient Governor of Massachusetts. It had 
been sent off on 15 January 1758 and had, th ref ore, arrived too 
late for being of any use in planning the Lopjsbourg campaign, 
but it must have proved invaluable for the campaign of 1759. 
It contained a complete list of the French fortsf and frontier posts 
and an estimate of their garrisons, and important recommend¬ 
ations for the defence of British interests. Its chief value lay, 
however, in its excellent account of Indian affaps and its detailed 
information as to the relations of the variovs* tribes with the 


s row engaged in 
which although it 


French and British. Meanwhile Pownall wa 
writing another report, dated 5 December 1758 
could not have been in Pitt’s hands before'he took his final 
decisions for the campaigns of 1759. anticipate rl ; in almost every 
detail the orders he was drafting. Pownall proposed that- Quebec 
should be attacked by a combined operation via the St.. Lawrence, 
covered by two feint attacks towards the uriper waters c>f the 
St. Lawrence. The first of these was to move via Lake Champlain 
only as far as Crown Point, or possibly Ticofideroga, and then 
harass the French from a defensive position, while the .second 
was to move via the Mohawk River to Lake. Ontario, threaten 
Montreal and cut the French communications with their posts 
lower down the St. Lawrence. Large numbers of provincials 
would have to be enrolled, but they must bt; carefully selected 
according to their aptitude for the respective tasks of land and 
sea fighting, river and lake work, and timber carrying. 24 

On 29 December 1758, a year all but a day from his issuing 
orders for the Louisbourg campaign, Pitt revealed his plans for 
the final assault on Canada. Needless to say, Abercromby had 
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been at once recalled on the news of his failure and Amherst made 
Commander-in-Chief. He was not, however, to play the leading 
part in the ensuing campaign. As Pitt tactfully put it, “ the 
Presence of the Officer on the Continent of America, vested with 
the Command in Chief of the King’s Forces there, by his Com¬ 
mission under the Great Seal,” was absolutely essential in order 
to secure liaison ” with the several Governors.” Amherst was to 
invade Canada either by Lake George, Lake Champlain and 
Crown Point, or by the Mohawk River, striking the St. Lawrence 
at La Galette (Ogdensburg), or by both routes simultaneously. 
If practicable, he was to attack Montreal or Quebec or each in 
succession. He was also to capture Fort Niagara "so as to 
establish the uninterrupted Dominion ” of Lake Ontario. But 
before anything efee he was to detach 12,000 troops from New 
York, Boston and Halifax by sea to Louisbourg, in readiness 
for an advance up the St. Lawrence to Quebec. 25 This was to 
be the main operation, and Wolfe, who had returned to Eng¬ 
land after the fall of Louisbourg, was to have the command 
with the temporary rank of Major-General. Pitt had great 
difficulty in sedating his appointment, although the list of 
military failures 44 s becoming scandalously long, with Braddock, 
Loudoun, Abrrcrbmby, Mordaunt, Marlborough and Bligh. 
Possibly the King was reconciled to Wolfe, by the fact that he 
was not to oe Corr mander-in-Chief in America. Even Amherst’s 
appointment had caused some difficulty, as he was a colonel of 
only two years’ seniority and had scarcely turned forty. “ Your 
America, your Lakes, your Mr. Amherst,” grumbled the monarch 
as he grudgingly (consented to the despatch of forces which he 
would have dearly loved to send to Germany. 

Wolfe’s appointment was an event of the highest significance ; 
apart from Clive, he was one of the few great leaders thrown up 
by the war. Entering the army as an ensign at the age of fifteen, 
he had gone straight abroad on active service, been in the thick 
of fighting at Dettingen, on the staff at Culloden. At the age 
when the third Duke of Marlborough received his first com¬ 
mission, as a Bedchamber Colonel, Wolfe had already completed 
sixteen years of unbroken sendee. Though only in his thirty- 
second year, be w;is recognized throughout the army as a man 
of exceptional capacity, equally good at regimental and staff 
work, equally good at training' troops in peace and leading them 
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;» wax. L,. jetters show that he had a wide \ }as P the prind- 

f.jes governu & .•|{t ar y organization and the ctpkined use of sea 
and land forces. Is,, J , . 4.v„ 


a , , . 'aaiy urKdiiaauun aim uie C( * 

p* v .f nC ° rCeS ' T ~> such soldier had beer P r °duced by the 

British army since the flrst Duke of M arlbc ou & h - But a P art 
from lack of years he also lacii, of j << w'eigiit ” His father, though 
a general officer, was a comparatively poor man an< ^ without 
influence, so that Wolfe himself had been tooP oor *° j°hl in the 
more expensive pleasures of his brother-offic ers an d too busy 
to establish advantageous connections.” H e was thus placed 
at a considerable disadvantage in the Quebec campaign, by being 
saddled with three brigadiers who, though s«' ar ?ely older than 
himself, were all “men of rank and fashion.” • For though Pitt 
had at last been successful in getting his own man appointed to 
command the expedition, he had had to yield f over the appoint¬ 
ment of the brigadiers. Wolfe’s second-in-coi^mand and senior 
brigadier was the Hon. Robert Monckton, only a year older than 
himself and with plenty of American experif 5nce - His second 
brigadier was the versatile pilot of the Milit ia Bill, the Hon. 
George idwnshend, who had already made hin Jself many enemies 
in Parliament by his brilliant but offensive caricatures. He had 
seen no service for the last eight years, having quarrelled with 
Cumberland, but as his brother Charles put it* * “ George seems 
more intent upon Iris command in the army! than ever I saw 
loin. The retreat of his formidable and ^abdicated enemy 
[Cumberland], the disreputation of almost all the senior officers 
hitherto employed, and the infinite honour naturally bestowed 
upon Commanders successful in this perilous time, all unite in 
indulging and inflaming his original Genius and uncommon talents 
ior the army.” Wolfe, apparently delighted, ’’wrote : “ Such an 
example'm a person of your rank and character could not but have 
th< best effect upon the troops in America and indeed upon the 
v /hole military part of the nation.” Actually this statement was 
less exaggerated than it sounds, officers regarding the presence of 
the son of a great nobleman in their ranks as conferring a personal 
distinction on themselves. Amongst the Chatham Manuscripts 
is a draft list of officers for the expedition giving Ral|>h Burton, 
as the third brigadier, although only promoted to the rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel on 15 October 1754. Evidently he lacked both 
age and interest, for the post was eventually given to the Hon. 
James Murray, a more experienced and weighty officer. Thus 
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W the f brigad u ie s had "weight,” Monckton andi' 1 ^ 8 ^ 
bemg also member of Parliament . ii eu t.-Colonel Carleton 

and Major Isaac 1 ^ both very capable ofp ,^vs, aged thirty-five 
and thirty-three, were appointed g uar+ .canaster and Adjutant- 
General respectivjy 2 « 

The commanr Q j tbe destined to convey and protect 

Wolfe’s army v ls of t he utmost importance. No previous 
attempts had be 'made on the City of Quebec, except by Sir 
William Phipps it* x 6q 0 and by Sir Hovenden Walker in 1711, 
both of which haq failed. Hawke and Boscawen were required 
for home waters a^d the Mediterranean, but Pitt and Anson had 
no difficulty in s e j ec ti n g Rear-Admiral Charles Saunders. He 
was an excellent Officer, loyal, hard-working and a thorough sea¬ 
man, yet at the L me time eager to help the soldiers in every 
possible way. H| c b ad been one of Anson’s original selections 
for his voyage ro\| nd the world and had been with Hawke in the 
second battle off Finisterre. Since then he had become Comp¬ 
troller of the Naviy and a member of Parliament, thus combining 
weight with servf ce experience. 

m 








CHAPTER X 



THE YEAR OF VICTORIES 

I 

Pitt was not the only man having the direction of great affairs 


who thought that 1759 would be the decisive year of the war. 
In France Madame de Pompadour’s protege, le; Due de Choiseul, 
now practically a " first minister,” had come to the same con¬ 
clusion. Choiseul was not really a great statesman, but like a 
tennis player driven to brilliant strokes in U losing game, he 
showed remarkable ingenuity and boldness, in t|ie midst of general 
disaster. He saw little chance of saving the Freiich colonies by 
getting reinforcements past the British sc c xa, irons watching his 
ports. Nor would he supply Bougainville with reinforcements 
for Quebec, even at a moment when the way was open for them. 
His plan was to seek a decision in Europe by stirring up neutral 
opinion, gaining fresh allies and invading England. He did not 
envisage an actual conquest of English territory, but rather 
a threat to London and the big sea-ports which would cause a 
general panic and a financial collapse, so enabling him to secure 
favourable terms of peace including the restoration of French 
colonies. For this purpose he revived Marshal Belleisle’s scheme 
and gave it a new dress. Fifty thousand men were to be concen¬ 
trated on the north coast of France and in the Austrian Nether¬ 
lands, to invade England direct, while a diversion of 20,000 men 
was to be sent against Scotland from Brest. As an extra diversion 
Captain Francois Thurot, the famous privateer commander, was 
to lead a raid on Ireland. De la Clue was to bring the Mediter¬ 
ranean fleet from Toulon to Brest, thus securing a concentration 
of France’s two major naval forces to cover the invasion. A year 
earlier d’Abreu had informed General Wall in a cypher letter, 
intercepted by Pitt’s intelligence service, that “ the French are 
forming camps upon their coast by way of threatening this King¬ 
dom with an invasion. This is a scarecrow which was of great 
use to them in 1756, but has now lost its virtue.” 1 

Though Newcastle and other ministers regarded the French 
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scheme as a terrible menace, Pitt realized that it could be treated 
with disdain—provided that our own naval forces were adequate. 
The French were faced by exactly the same difficulties which 
they had encountered in 1756. They still had no battleships in 
their Channel ports, so that their troops and transports could not 
possibly start, unless their battle fleet could force its way into the 
Channel and clear the way for them. So confident were the British 
Admiralty of their defensive measures that the French northern 
ports were only watched by our light forces. All that mattered 
was that the Brest battle fleet should be defeated when it came out 
and that the Toulon battle fleet should not be allowed to join it. 

From Pitt’s point of view Choiseul’s other plans‘appeared far 
more dangerous. The maritime neutral states were to be encour¬ 
aged to form an alliance against England, on the grounds of 
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interference with ;their trade. Russia and Sveeden were to send 


an invading force from the Baltic, and the. Dutch were to place 
their navy at the iisposal of France. This was a serious threat 
both from an economic and strategic standpoint, since our trade 
with the northern powers was not only commercially important 
but included the import of war stores, such as timber, iron and 
hemp, while the threat of Baltic invasion would force us to divert 
a powerful force of ships to the North Sea. Russia, it must be 
remembered, was at war with our ally, Frederic of Prussia, though 
at peace with England, so that the diplomatic situation was 
extremely delicate. The English merchants resident in Russia 
sent home hemp, flax, iron, timber, hides, wax, tallow, silk, 
rhubarb and isinglass, making their payments chiefly in bullion. 
Pitt’s immediate object was to obtain a renewal of the trade 
treaty of 1734, wli'-ch had recently expired, and to persuade Russia 
to make peace with Frederic. The Russians, however, were 
suspicious of British naval intentions in the Baltic and complained 
bitterly of the piratical actions of British privateers against their 
merchant ships. Trade with Sweden was also considerable, but 
at the moment Anglo-Swedish relations were by no means good, 
there being many complaints about British privateers. In the 
case of Denmark there was the delicate question of neutral trade 
rights in the West Indies arising out of Danish ownership of the 
small island of Sajrita Cruz. Anglo-Dutch relations were almost 
exclusively concerned with the same two problems, privateering 
and neutral rights. 8 
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THE YEAR OF VICTORIES 


Privateers were ships owned and fitted out by private persons 
and acting under “ letters of marque ” fron the government, 
entitling them to capture enemy ships, and also neutral ships, 
carrying troops, arms or other contraband of war to enemy ports. 
Captured ships were dealt with by the British Admiralty Courts 
and if condemned as prizes the profits went to the owners of the 
privateers making the captures. If captured themselves the 
privateer crews could claim to be treated as ordinary prisoners 
of war and not as pirates. Privateering was a very popular as 
well as a very lucrative business and had deep roots in English 
maritime history, but it was an extremely Wasteful method of 
making war because it diverted seamen and shipbuilding material 
from organized naval effort. Neutrals, moreover, objected to the 
piratical and blackguardly manner in which privateers seized 
their ships without a shadow of right, frequently pillaging them 
out of hand and robbing and ill-treating the crews. Nor were 
they much impressed by offers to punish the offenders and award 
compensation in the British Admiralty Courts. 

The question of neutral rights was on a different footing, since 
it involved two contradictory interpretations of international law. 
England claimed that enemy goods were net protected from 
capture by being carried in neutral ships, whfeh meant not only 
that enemy goods so found might be seized but that neutral ships 
might be stopped and searched in the high seas and made to 
produce their papers. This claim was strenuously opposed by 
the smaller maritime states who claimed that the neutral flag 
automatically protected all cargo except contraband of war, that 
is to say, troops and war stores. England als<b claimed that by 
the Rule of 1756 ” neutrals might not engager in any trade with 
a belligerent state which was closed to them 
This meant that Dutch and Danish, ships must 
French West Indian Islands in war, because 
France’s own Navigation Laws they were not 


in time of peace, 
not trade with the 
by the terms of 
entitled to do so 


in time of peace. Practically all colonial poweirs had laws of this 
kind, colonies being regarded entirely as closed markets operated 
for the benefit of the mother country. In Wartime the French 
relaxed their laws or winked at their infringement in order to 
obtain munitions and general supplies, as a resvalt of which British 
warships held up the neuti-al merchant ships engaged in the trade. 
Actually two types of trade were involved,;, trade conducted 
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lx*tween French colonies and neutral states operating direct from 
Europe, and trade! between French colonies and the colonies of 
neutral states in the West Indies. 3 

In general Pitt attempted to deal with these problems by 
doing everything in his power to curb the excesses of the 
privateers but standing firm both on the neutral flag claim and 
the “ Rule of 1750.” In May 1759 he introduced a bill restrict¬ 
ing the issue of letters of marque ” to large ships, imposing 
heavy penalties for illegal seizure and facilitating the early 
release of uncondemned ships and cargoes. In addition he took 
steps to make the prize courts act in a more lenient manner 
though without iji any way prejudicing their interpretation of 
international law. 

Pitt’s difficulties were not confined to the Northern Powers 
and the Dutch. The Spanish court and merchants were becom¬ 
ing increasingly restive under the depredations committed by our 
privateers both in the Mediterranean and the West Indies, while 
Choiseul was working for a revival of the Family Compact with 
France. As far as the Mediterranean was concerned, Pitt did his 
best to meet Spanish grievances both about privateering and 
neutral claims. In 1757 he had even gone so far as to suggest 
the cession of Gibx'altar to Spain as the price of an Anglo-Spanish 
alliance against Fiance, to recover Minorca for England, following 
a scheme put forward in 1756 by Sir John Barnard. 4 Spanish 
grievances in the West Indies concerned not only privateering 
and neutral trade with the French islands, but were complicated 
by an actual dispute over colonial territory. For many years 
English adventurers had been attempting to establish settle¬ 
ments on the Spanish Mosquito Coast and in the Bay of Honduras, 
to cut logwood. In the days when labour was cheap and materials 
expensive, logwoocl was a valuable commodity and the Spaniards 
were greatly annoyed by our interference, fearing that we might 
obstruct the overland trade of the isthmus. In addition there 
were the old complaints against British smugglers and the still 
unsettled Spanish iclaim to fishing rights in the Gulf of Newfound¬ 
land. As regards jprivateering, an additional complication arose 
by reason of the privateers fitted out in America. In January 
1758 Pitt sent a ve^ry sharp letter to the Governor of Connecticut, 
complaining that !the colony had already received two letters 
signifying “ that ijt was His Majesty’s Express Commands, that 
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you should exert yourselves, in putting an End to this Affair, in 
a manner that shall be agreeable to the just Expectation of the 
Court of Spain.” In framing his Spanish policy Pitt relied a good 
deal on the advice of Sir Benjamin Keene, our able ambassador 
at Madrid. Though in extremely bad health and anxious for 
hisi recall, Keene did his utmost for Pitt’s Gibraltar proposal 
but had in the end to reply that General Wall would countenance 
no action in any way aggressive to France. He also maintained 
an excellent intelligence service by collecting reports from all 
the British consuls in Spanish towns. 8 

Pitt had also to keep a close eye on Naples, Tuscany, Sardinia 
and Genoa,- whose rulers all tended to be :n sympathy with 
France and Austria. No sooner had French traie with the Levant 
and West Indies been ruined by English warshps and privateers, 
than the French engaged Genoese and Tuscan ships to work for 
them. Pitt, however, soon found out what wis happening and 
ordered these ships to be stopped and their Freich cargoes seized, 
much to the indignation of the Italian merchaits. British trade 
with Spain and the Italian States consisted lurgely of salt fish, 
a good deal of which came direct from Arne,’ v a > in return for 
which we took away oil and fruit. An unda v calculation in 
the Chatham Manuscripts evidently made abo u ^ this time states 
that between 2,700 and 3,000 British merc^ a j n t ships passed 
through the Gut of Gibraltar every year. t>y the year 1758 
French trade in the Mediterranean had almost ceased and 
Southern France was in great distress owing to the stoppage of 
the Italian corn ships, but the twin problems cf privateering and 
neutral claims continued to cause trouble for d ie remainder of 
the war. 

Pitt’s Mediterranean policy was also rendered difficult by the 
rulers of the Barbary States of Morocco, Algiers* lunis and Tripoli, 
who between them controlled over a thousand miles of coastline 
flanking the British Mediterranean trade route For many years 
these maritime gangsters had been successful m obtaining large 
annual bribes or tributes, in the form of gift’* m return for not 
molesting Christian merchant ships. Every< ne paid, including 
the King of England, for the Barbary pira£ s were strong and 
numerous and enforced slavery on the cre^ s they captured.* 

* Small extra presents had to be made when tr^ties were signed and 
tastes changed little from year to year. In 1703 d ucen Anne sent the 



Owing to the capricious and violent character of these rulers 
it was often a difficult matter to obtain the services of a satis¬ 
factory consul. Besides dealing with trade matters the consuls 
were responsible for ransoming British prisoners used as slaves, 
since the pirates always seized the papers of the ships they cap¬ 
tured and then pretended that they had obtained their British 
prisoners from enemy ships. In wartime, relations with the 
Barbary States became more difficult still, involving us in every 
imaginable difficulty with neutral Christian States as well as 
with the barbarians themselves. 

As Corbett sa>s : “ The prolongation of war at sea tends to 
raise up enemies for the dominant naval power in a much higher 
degree than it does on land, owing to the inevitable 'exasperation 
of neutrals.” * Gioiseul had grasped this fact and was eager to 
exploit it, so that Pitt, in addition to directing the whole imperial 
strategy, was engiged in a series of diplomatic negotiations as 
serious and complicated as ever before faced a British minister. 
One of Choiseul’s secondary objects in pushing Belleisle’s invasion 
scheme was to frghten Pitt into relaxing his hold on colonial 
operations. Fr(j the moment that the existence of an invasion 
scheme was knofe ^ of in England, Newcastle agitated for stronger 
home defence, but pjtt refused to withdraw a single ship or a 
single soldier fijoii any of his colonial expeditions, trusting to 
defeat invasion bj the naval forces already in home waters and 
the Mediterranean 

Meanwhile tin first news of his world-wide victories came 
from Commodore Keppel, who arrived at Spithead on I March. 
He and Worge haq appeared off Goree on 28 December 1758, and 
had bluffed the garrison into surrendering without a fight, after 
refusing to allow *hem the honours of war. Keppel left Lieut.- 
Colonel William Newton in command of the British garrison, and 
then sailed to Sei'egal, where Worge took over the governorship 
from Major Masc n 'and assumed the command-in-chief of the 

Dey of Algiers an 'asy-chair, four clocks, two gold watches, two silver 
watches, a box of ftstols, a case of gun-barrels, six prospective glasses 
and a bale of cloth, t n the renewal of a treaty of peace, while in 1761 
on a similar occasion George III sent the Bashaw of Tripoli a gold watch, 
a piece of gold brocade, and some scarlet cloth. 6 

* England in the. Seven Years War , Vol. II, pp. 373—4. A note in 
Corbett’s copy statesthat the passage including this sentence was extracted 
and circulated to thf British Cabinet by Lord Fisher in January 1915. 
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British forces in West Africa. The fall of Goree at once forced 
up the price of negro slaves in the French West Indies, while the 
British African merchants were benefited fro;m their increased 
trade in gum, ivory and gold-dust. Keppel land Worge found 
themselves, in difficulties after the capture owing to a dispute 
between the sailors and soldiers about the loot}, and Worge’s task 
when left behind by Keppel was extremely j arduous. During 
the summer of 1759 Pitt heard that the French were contem¬ 
plating a counter-attack on Senegal and Goree, fynd as a precaution 
reinforced both garrisons, at a moment wh4n Newcastle and 
others were clamouring for regular troops to)stop the invasion 
of England. 7 

A week after Keppel’s arrival Pitt had hii first news of the 
fighting in the West Indies. On 13 January 3I759 the combined 
British force under Commodore Moore and General Hopson sailed 
f u om Barbados to attack Martinique. Three d ays later a landing 
was made near Fort Royal under'.aver of a hejavy bombardment 
from the squadron. The French batteries beiqg well placed, the 
approaches proving difficult, and the local forces extremely active, 
the old general withdrew the troops and the expedition sailed 
round to St. Pierre, where a large number of merchantmen were 
lying, at anchor. Moore, however, persuaded Hopson that it 
would be better to forgo the prizes and attack (Guadeloupe, the 
second objective in their instructions. Guadeloupe is really two 
islands joined by a marshy channel. The main island contained 
128 larger sugar plantations worked by 5,500 whites and over 
16,000 able-bodied slaves, the second island known as ’ Grandterre 
had 190 plantations worked by over 17,000 skves. EUch plant¬ 
ation represented a capital outlay of £30,000. In a singiV period 
of six months immediately after its capture, the British governor 
sent home 19,000 hogsheads of sugar, 5,470 hogsheads of molasses, I 
1,760 bales of cotton, 304 hogsheads of rum, 830 hogsheads of 
cocoa, 28,000 pounds of allspice, 79 casks of giiiger, and 2 \ million 
pounds of coffee. After a strenuous bombardment, Moore silenced 
the guns of Basseterre, the principal harbour, but unfortunately 
set fire to the town the same night by firinj carcasses into it, 
thus destroying vast quantities of sugar aid other valuable 
produce. The troops then landed and the Irench withdrew to 
the interior of the island. Moore borrowed some troops and 
went round to capture Fort Louis in the seco.id island of Grand- 
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terre, leaving Hopson to potter about at Basseterre. On 27 
February Hopson died and Barrington took command with the 
utmost vigour, his object being to round up the French troops 
in both islands affd force them to surrender. At this critical 
moment news arrived that M. de Bornpart had arrived from Brest 
with a powerful squadron. Moore at once concentrated his 
squadron off Domipica, while Barrington, left to his own resources 
and with scarcely] any naval protection, harried the brench by 
making a number of daring and unexpected landings at different 
points in both islands. On -*• May the french troops sui rendered 
and de Bornpart made no attempt at a recapture, though he 
completely eluded Moore. On hearing of the iirst repulse at 
Martinique, Pitt Wad ordered Barrington to attempt- the capture 
of St. Lucia, but] on hearing that he had taken Guadeloupe 
instead was quite]contented. Barrington, however, finished off 
the season by cajpturing Marie Galante, Deseada, the Saints 
and Petite-Terre, while Moore prevented interference from 
Martinique. 8 

At home the Ffench invasion scheme gradually assumed more 
serious proportions and at the beginning of April it was decided 
to strengthen tff e Mediterranean squadron under Brodrick, so as 
to make sure of preventing the Toulon fleet reaching Brest. Pitt, 
therefore, ordered Boscawen to go out to Gibraltar with reinforce¬ 
ments and take- over the command. The strain imposed by the 
war had resulted in many ships being kept at sea without being 
refitted or having their bottoms scraped, and on sailing from 
England or* 14 April Boscawen wrote Pitt a remarkable letter 
which has' ; not fonnd its way into those enthusiastic primers on 
which o.ffr future naval officers are nourished. 

" I am now getting under sail for the Mediterranean, with no 
pheasant prospect either for the nation or myself—my instructions 
are obscure and I don’t understand them and the force under my 
command not equal to what the French are preparing at Toulon. 
Many of the ships with Mr. Brodrick are not fit for service, there¬ 
fore ships only 01 papers, perhaps they make one cruise this 
summer, but are bul.” He also asked for more precise instruc¬ 
tions about our relations with Sardinia and the other Italian 
States, pointing oit that during the last war the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Meliterranean had received his orders direct from 
the Secretary of it ate. ® 
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from Brest and the 
re brought forward 


To cope with the more immediate danger 
northern ports, as many ships as possible we 
and commissioned for Hawke to command!. As before, this 
force, the old “ Western .Squadron,” was to jbe the pivot of the 
whole campaign. It was to blockade the Brtfest battle fleet, pro¬ 
tect our trade, cut off the enemy’s trade, an-d provide cover for 
our colonial expeditions. The flotilla forces in the Channel 
were also strengthened to keep a closer wattfch on the harbours 
where the French flat-bottomed transports 'were lying. Apart 
from strengthening our naval forces, Pitt devised, or rather re¬ 
vived, an excellent stratagem for meeting the threat of invasion. 
He assembled 5,000 regular troops with transports ready at hand 
in a camp on the Isle of Wight. This defence^ force could be sent 
immediately to any point on the coast whetljier the French had 
already landed or not, thus avoiding the Tedious business of 
marching and counter-marching by land whi’le not knowing the 
exact point at which the blow would fall. 1ft was an excellent 
scheme and had been used by Marlborougfh against the Old 
Pretender's attempted invasion of Scotland in 1708. Under 
Pitt’s direction, however, it proved even _|re effective, for 
whereas in 1708 the troops were withdrawn tirom the continent 
for the purpose, and concentrated off Tynem-outh in transports, 
in 1759 they were withdrawn from England aind concentrated at 
the Isle , of Wight as if for another offensive operation against the 
F rench coast. In consequence, the French foujnd their plans upset 
and had to redistribute their troops. Being denied the use of 
their own coastal waters through the activity of our frigates and 
sloops, they were compelled to use that very system of marching 
and counter-marching by land which our own control of home 
waters enabled us to avoid. 9 

As a further precaution against invasion message from the 
King was presented to the Commons on 30 ;May, notifying his 
intention to embody the militia and to mardh it ‘‘as occasion 
shall require,” implying the employment off the various con¬ 
tingents outside their counties of origin. During June and July 
the militia of eleven different counties w(j;re embodied. “ I 
am sorry to see every town in my way hither (look like a garrison 
town, and the very roads red with militia,” Wrote Mrs. Moritagu 
from Newcastle. ‘‘ The young squires in their scarlet, with an 
untaught, undisciplined, home-bi’ed mien, mak:e a strange appear- 
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ance.” “ Several country gentlemen would have excused them¬ 
selves on the season! of hay harvest,” but Pitt threatened to move 
the repeal of the Millitia Bill next session if there was any slackness. 
This would by no means have suited the wishes of the majority 
of the officers, full, of pride in their new commissions, and in 
consequence the Ming’s orders were instantly obeyed. From 
a strategic point o|f view the militia were of little importance, 
since they lacked both artillery and engineers, and had no proper 
staff organization. On the other hand, they were useful for 
guarding French prisoners of war, whose large numbers were 
becoming a source! of embarrassment to the government, and 
they could be trusteed to man fixed defences. Their main value, 
however, was psychological. By bringing many types of people 
together in a common cause they helped to create a sense of 
national unity. The young squires felt flattered at serving under 
the eye of the coufrty magnates who in turn were flattered by 
their new importan ce. Local frictions were liquidated, old feuds 
forgotten, and all marched tpgether with a new sense of comrade¬ 
ship. On 17 Julr the King reviewed the militia in Hyde Park, 
the two Norfolk j ttalions having the great Walpole’s grandson. 
Lord Orford, at tneir head, " looking gloriously martial and 
genteel. His persqm and air have a noble wildness in them,” 
wrote Horace, his uncle. “ The regiments too are very becoming 
—scarlet faced with black, buff waistcoats and gold (buttons. 
How the knights of the shire, who have never shot anything but 
woodcocks, like this warfare, I don't know ; but the towns through 
which they pass adore them ; everywhere they are treated and 
regaled. The Prince of Wales followed them to Kingston and 
gave fifty guineas among the private men.” It is easy to be 
both over-enthusiastic or over-cynical about the value of these 
amateur troops, but? Pitt, who understood his countrymen as well as 
he understood strategy, knew what he was about and felt that the 
demonstration of power and patriotism was well, worth the extra 
half-million a year ydiich their embodiment cost the nation.* 10 

In the middle iof June 1759 Newcastle obtained details of 
Belleisle’s invasion scheme as revealed to the Swedish minister in 
Paris. The troops from Brest were to be landed in the Clyde, 
while the French bjattle fleet sailed round the north of Scotland 

* Edward Gibbon in his Journal and in his Autobiography gives some 
interesting details of \his militia service with the South Hampshires. 
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and secured the passage of the main invading x ° rce fr om Flande 
to the Essex side of the Thames. The plant a PP eared *° assuaie 
that the Toulon fleet would also be concentraf ed Brest, possibly 
with M. de Bompart’s squadron from the Indies. The 

reason for revealing this plan was to encourr® 0 1 edish co-oper¬ 
ation in the invasion of Scotland. Nevertheff ss ' s frfr refused 

to recall a ship or soldier from Canada or tr e I n( fr es - 

agreed with Anson that if the Brest fleet coul d not evade H aw k e 
by itself, how much less could it do so if .embarrassed by an 
armada of transports. His only answer, thes orc ’ was send 
Rodney to bombard Havre and warn Hawkef ° ^ ce P a i°°fr"Ont 
for transports leaving any other port in the; Bay °I Biscay. 11 

Meanwhile the appearance of 9,000 British; troo P s 111 Germany 
under the Duke of Marlborough, during the ad tumn x 758> had 
raised Prince Ferdinand’s total strength to ne^T °°> 000 - ^ ia J 1 * 
borough died, however, soon after his arriys 1 at s s P ecia * 
request Lord George Sackville, his secon'. , , nmand > was ^pro¬ 
moted to the rank of General and appoM ,» Pnnander-m-Chief 

of the British contingent. Prince FerdlL K . was oxtreme ^y 

difficult. He held Munster and Pader y • . . ;Vas ^ ace< ^ ^ two 

French armies to the south and west of L-t. r I00i000men » 

and was also in danger of possible aUa, • f 011 anc l Austrian 

forces on his left flank and rear. In l' f 1759 ** 

marshals, Broglie and Contades, wi ZZ*, If forward ’ had 
driven the allies out of Hesse ancf ^ crossm S of th « 

Weser at Minden, thus threatening, • , c .. r ( ^ a ^ e conc l ues t 0 

Hanover. Broglie and Contades occ.T Z ^ P osition ^ de 

i attack the allies, 

’ with 54,000 men 


the 

On 


Broglie and Contades occ avf , ^ 
river but \ e tempted to lq s a t ^ e 


1 1 August thef-ench marsha ust ov er , 10r Q " ^ they fe 
against Ferdinand k 42,000, but jf ‘ G : J ^ 

into confusion after abandoning 'A <• r avoura e grounc.. 

The British and Hanoverian inV ^ m ° re ’ dva " ced W,th » 


wavering precision in the face of C 4v r,X" f“- defca ‘ ed «“»• 
tremendous charges of French tutted on the 

infant,.. , ,a whinh wnrn c Snd ^fiiade them. The 

infantry and guns which were b . , , 

r J „ , 3C mrtTl >gmmng to e 0 f British cavalry 

battle was as good as won and , • J 

stood ready to charge and coir/ f** re gir ln , . ^. ut " or ^oige 

Sackville refused to move, deS* 

'ver, were rushed 


Prince Ferdinand. The Briti 
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five 
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forward and completed the r< 
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Jiefund the Bastau, ' a mars hy stream joining the Weser at right 
angles from the we^ jo & 

L Infanteiie a 4 gi a i se a faite prodiges de valeur,” wrote 

er inane. - r %Herie Britannique a fait merveilles; les 

° p G f+ qU ! • a comn iandant, se sont singulidrement distingues.” 

„ , 1 ™ us “^g^tulations to Ferdinand invoked Providence 

de condmre V.A.S de loire en loire au buf heu k toute 

guerre juste et nec^ ssairq „ 

Prince Ferdinaji d > s victory marked the first success of Pitt’s 
contammg operate on the continent . 

ac ville s plad e was i mmed j ate iy filled by the Marquis of 
ran y, son o le p) u k e 0 f Rutland, aged thirty-eight, who had 
een jo ec s rai 8jht into a colonelcy at the age of twenty-four 
without any prevj ous experience . Nevertheless, Granby was a 
lea. so lev. t an enthusiastic interest in the welfare of 
ns mcri. w ic ^ e y handsomely repaid by their subsequent 
c e ica ion o . PI ■ mses. He inspired confidence, whether 

the di^ge of th4 8riti s^ cl rters to examine their rations or leading 

He was not ofco^e a\ ar. lvalr y at Warburg like a feudal prince. 

ri . . , . ir toi n 1 of the same calibre as Wolfe, Amherst 

or Clive, but he f am... y ^ aristocratic 

commander-m-chP- 

court^wtWW* declared \ from 811 his miIita ry offices, tried by 
Waipo“ne|l'- posWo^ “ ^ Majesty. Horace 
two thousand po*"ds a yeaP “ “tows : His regiment, above 
pounds a dav between thre<F - Commander in Germany at ten 
! „ ^ 3 • Orilr anc ^ ^ our thousand pounds : Lieu¬ 
, _ , r ctuo ^b ance one thous d five hundred 

pounc.ii. a oi [g,ree hundred pounds. He remains 
with a patent pW of one tl f ottsand two hundred 

wri’V'-' anc a And a year of Ills own and wife's. 

Withta.parts W>D*°^fecannot end here ; he calls himself 

ruined, but when ambitions it. ... ' ,, 

some sort of reve: Parliamelt ,™ ets ' he P^bably attempt 


Despite the pollg e 


ii ia 


,r condition ^ hi s S( l ua dron, Boscawen kept 


up a close blockade -- ~ , ,, ... ,, , , 

i . id Marseilles the whole summer 


, . • ~r~, v iu marseuxes trie wnoie summer 

m“ r, II oi “• Being unable to use 


Minorca as an acre r nf , , „ ,r , , , 

Gibraltar. His he P> *? W *>ack to 

at the moment th ■»»<=» reported ronton, , ust 

„ vJ eet “ a<a completed their crews 
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•r sea. The opportunity was too good to miss and on 5 
La Clue sailed from Toulon with 10 of the line and two “ fifties.” 
Reaching the Straits on the 17th, he tried to slip past in the night 
and seek shelter in Cadiz. He was spotted, however, by a frigate 
which gave the alarm at Gibraltar. Boscawen and several of his 
captains were dining ashore with the Governor of San Roque, and 
the British ships were totally unprepared, their sails unbent, their 
boats scattered about the harbour, and many of their crews 
ashore. Yet in less than three hours Boscawen was at sea with 
eight of the line and the rest following. La Clue decided to go 
straight on without entering Cadiz, but three of his ships slipped 
in there during the night. In the morning Boscawen caught him 
up and a running fight began which lasted all day, one Frenchman 
being taken. Next morning at daylight only four Frenchmen 
could be seen, including the flagship, all heading for Lagos Bay. 
La Clue ran his flagship straight on the rocks, as did the captain 
of another ship, while the remaining two anchored under the 
Portuguese batteries. Without hesitating to consider neutral 
rights, Boscawen sailed straight in and captured the two at anchor 
and burnt the two on the rocks. 

• "I flatter myself,” he wrote to Pitt, “ that my conduct in this 
affair will be approved by you. It is easier to satisfy that Court 
[Portugal] than for the French to build four men-of-war.” Pitt 
heartily agreed and while offering to Portugal “ all reasonable 
satisfaction, as far as His Majesty can with honour,’' instructed 
the British Minister “ that there are things which His Majesty 
could not possibly on any account comply with . . . any personal 
mark on a great Admiral who has done so essential a service to 
his country, or on anyone under his command, is totally inad¬ 
missible, as well as the idea of restoring the ships of war taken.” 
Newcastle’s chief joy in the victory was that it would mean 
bringing home seven battleships and two regiments from the 
garrison of Gibraltar. 13 

During the eighteenth century it was practically impossible 
to fight a winter campaign either in Europe or Canada. The 
swampy or frost-bound roads stopped movements of guns and 
heavy transport and there was great difficulty in obtaining sup¬ 
plies and forage. As soon as the weather became bad troops 
went into winter quarters and did not emerge again till the 
spring. Somewhat similar conditions prevailed at sea, convoys 
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Came home in the autumn, battle fleets were recalled to port and 
refitted for next season. Apart from land conditions, the Quebec 
campaign was complicated by the St. Lawrence being entirely 
blocked by ice during the winter, so that no ships could get 
up or down. Pitt had arranged that Boscawen should leave a 
squadron behind him at Halifax during the winter of 1758 under 
Commodore Durell, to stop reinforcements from getting up the 
St. Lawrence before Wolfe and Saunders began their campaign 
in the spring. Durell, not realizing the importance of his task, 
allowed Bougainville to slip past just as the ice was melting and 
reach Quebec with three frigates and seventeen storeships, the sole 
result of his special mission to Choiseul to seek reinforcements. 
Bougainville also brought with him an intercepted letter from 
Amherst revealing Pitt's whole plan of campaign. Up to this 
moment Montcalm had imagined that he would only have to rrJet 
a land attack on Montreal by wa.y of Lake Champlain or Niagara. 
Had Durell stopped Bougainville, Wolfe and Saunders migh/ 
quite possibly have taken Quebec completely by surprise. As it 
was, Montcalm came hurrying down the river from Montreal and 
was just in time to organize the defence of Quebec. 14 Here he 
was greatly hampered by the stupid and vexatious conduct of 
the French Governor-General, le Marquis de Vaudreuil, as well 
as by that of the intendant, Francois Bigot, an utter swindler. 
Far from what is generally supposed, Montcalm possessed no 
authority whatever in Canada beyond his command of eight 
battalions of the King’s regular troops and could not even give 
direct orders to the French colonial forces or the Indian levies. 
He was thus at a serious disadvantage in fighting Wolfe and 
Saunders, who co-operated splendidly together and had been 
given a perfectly free hand by Pitt. Montcalm’s total forces at 
Quebec numbered about 16,000, but only a quarter of these were 
properly disciplined, while as the year wore on he was increasingly 
menaced by Amherst’s overland invasion in his rear. 

Meanwhile the British armada of warships, transports and 
storeships was slowly working its way up the St. Lawrence from 
Louisbourg, in the face of sea fogs, contrary winds and uncharted 
mudbanks. Despite what appeared to the French to be insuper¬ 
able difficulties, Wolfe reached the lie d’Orleans safely with his 
whole army on 27 June. Apart from the exceptional energy 
shown by Durell in placing mark-boats along the dangerous 
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Traverse Passage, this astonishing feat was the joi 
a hundred naval sailing masters and transport captains, unknown 
to history except for James Cook. Saunders, not content with 
sending up the transports and storeships in charge of his frigates 
and flotilla, came up with his 20 ships of the line. In doing this 
he left Louisbourg and Halifax entirely unprotected but trusted 
to Hawke and Boscawen to stop any offensive movement from 
Brest or Toulon. Despite allT:it’ s ®^orts,sickness and inefficiency 
had left Wolfe with Antler 9,000 men, , a f ar smaller force than 
the French. Or ;!$£ other hand, his troo^ s were a p re g U i ars or 
well-trained ^^ncials, while in Saunders | flegt he had a reserve 
of over 12# seamen and marines. " 

The Cit- > stands on a peninsula on m north side of 

the St. La 'ence^ ^^ed by the tributary 1 . yer St CharIes 
Immediate below''Quebec the St, Lawrence v j dens | n ^ Q 
Basin endjfc at the ’’Orleans, which divide the stream in 

two. Inference t< ireuil, Montcalm > ad disposed his 

army ales fbe north of the Basin “^^'fhe St. Charles to 

the Mon/ Ore nci Falls, opp osite the l| K £%rleans, a distance of 
about e Jt uiiles, flanking 1 Wolfe’ approach. Wolfe had origin¬ 
ally iiit.ded to invest Qu \bt from^ ^ rear, but finding this 
impossible dwi to M,. ■ontcalm’s dispA^'^s, occupied the lie 
d'Orleans and thetf landed troops on Ik banks of the river. 
He himself established a camp facing the French flank on the 
east side of the Montmorenci Falls, while Monckton occupied the 
Point Levis and ground to the west of it as far as a point opposite 
Quebec on the south bank of the St. Lawrence. 15 

For a whole month the armies remained practically inactive, 
though there was a good deal of skirmishing in the Basin with 
boats, rafts and fireships. Wolfe could not decide whether to 
launch an attack at the Montmorenci Falls or to re-embark part 
of his troops and land them on the north bank, a long way 
upstream beyond Quebec. Meanwhile Montcalm refused to quit 
his defensive position and the two armies sat watching each 
other as they lay encamped all round the basin. On 31 July 
Monckton’s brigade were ferried across from Point Levis for 
an attack on Montcalm’s lines just west of the Montmorenci 
Falls but were beaten off with some loss. Meanwhile Saunders 
managed to get part of his fleet past the guns of Quebec under 
command of Rear-Admiral Holmes, while Wolfe gradually 
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extended his left flank farther and farther past Quebec along 
the south bank of the river. This forced Montcalm to detach 
Bougainville with troops to watch his movements from the 
north bank. Both armies were now strung out to a total distance 
of about 30 miles along the opposite banks of the river. But here 
Wolfe had the advantage, for although in inferior numbers he 
alone had control of the water , and was thus in a position to 
choose his point of attack,/ At ' ' Qs$tge Vaudreuil and Mont¬ 
calm learnt that an advat/ iCe party of Amhe/s army had occupied 
Fort Niagara, thus o' om P e ^ing them to dei/ Dboo for the 
defence of Montreal af ncI to order Bougainville to\/P & look-out 
for Amherst’s possibf 6 appearance on the south b X ^ rora Lake 
Champlain. On,.." Jie n ^&ht of 8 August Murr/ Holmes 
attempted a lane:!” 8 on the °orth bank at X® %? Trembles, 
35 miles above « uebec > but were beaten off by ,>tfgaihville. 
Nevertheless, M” rniy sent a v ery c > report tcWolfe, the 

original of whicl Is Preserved in t itham Mai scf ipt s : 

“ Augtist the 4 1759 . 

“ Dear Sir, Xi 

“ The Enemy have four thasa| fl men to oppos' r, but 1 
hope I have enough to exg^,e your comP .rrands. mve attacked 
them three times with various success. H^iltfto they may sing 
the Te Deum but the tune will certainly be mine in a few days. 
This may fall into their hands, I therefore cannot be explicit,. 
But it may be necessary to tell jmu that not only from ocular 
proof, but likewise from the intelligence of all my prisoners, the 
numbers the Marquis has despatched to observe my motions are 
certainly as I have told you. Be assured I’ll keep them busy 
and that I shall be able to execute your orders. The ship scheme 
won’t do, I fear, we want more water to carry us much higher. 
Holmes will do what you bid him, and I will try to do what you 
can expect of me. I am, dear sir, 

“ Your most obedient, humble servant, 

" Ja : Murray. 

“ I am sure of a stroke in a few days. We have about 100 
killed and wounded, Delane [de Laune] shot in the shoulder 
and a flesh wound. Majors Irving and Maitland wounded and 
several other officers, but [tear in the manuscript, ? not ] 
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mortal. If you can send my [tear] servant to me I will thank 
you, the one I brought here is severely wounded.” 16 

A week later Murray and Holmes fulfilled their promise by 
landing at Deschambault, 50 miles above Quebec, and burning 
a great magazine of military stores, while Bougainville sat 
watching Murray's camp-fires from across the river at Pointe 
aux Trembles. A critical moment had been reached in the 
campaign. The French were hard-pressed and were trying to 
cover 50 miles of river bank without the use of the water. Every 
attack had to be anticipated and parried by swift concentrations 
and forced marches over difficult country, while* the British 
hovered menacingly in their ships. But winter’was drawing 
on and the British were without adequate means of shelter. 
Wolfe, too, was ill with tubercular fever and was practic¬ 
ally a dying man. Though on excellent terms with Saunders, he 
found great difficulty in coping with the captious independence of 
his courtly brigadiers. Townshend was by far the most objection¬ 
able, and infuriated Wolfe by obscene caricatures of him which 
were passed round the mess. Unwilling to give orders for oper¬ 
ations he could not personally direct, he at last asked his brigadiers 
for their opinion in writing, and on 29 August they advised that 
a landing should be made in force on the north bank somewhere 
above Quebec, and that the Montmorenci project should be 
abandoned. Apparently they intended some landing like that 
of Murray’s which would cut off the French troops sent to oppose 
Amherst and also cut the communications between Quebec and 
Montreal. Wolfe agreed and under cover of a naval demon¬ 
stration in the Basin, all the British troops withdrew from the 
Montmorenci camp and were taken by water to Point Levis on 
the south bank. From here they extended up-river beyond 
Quebec for a distance of about 10 miles. The French were now 
in a state of extreme agitation, continually anticipating attacks 
which never came. Carefully led on by naval demonstrations 
between Cap Rouge and Pointe aux Trembles, they drew more 
and more troops to stop a landing expected to take place some 
15 or 20 miles above Quebec, while Montcalm still hung on to 
his entrenchments in the Basin, just below the City. 

Wolfe, having slightly recovered, made a personal recon¬ 
naissance and quickly discovered that in massing their troops so 
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Sy far above Quebec the French had left the high ground just above 
it practically undefended. He decided, therefore, to make a 
landing in the Anse au Foulon, a small cove leading to a gully at 
the foot of the Heights of Abraham, bringing his troops down¬ 
stream in boats. They were then to scale the Heights, take the 
French unawares and capture Quebec. This was not the brig¬ 
adiers’ plan and owed nothing to their help. While they merely 
aimed at cutting the French communications miles up-river, 
Wolfe aimed at striking into the heart of the French main 
position. 17 It was, as he said himself, a “ desperate ” plan, 
demanding the highest possible seamanship together with good 
luck to ensure the landing of many boats at night, in silence 
and on a moving tide. The brigadiers were aghast at his temerity, 
which shows clearly enough that they took no share in the 
responsibility for his decision. At the last moment they jibbed 
and sent a joint letter asking for more detailed explanations than 
those vouchsafed in “ the public orders.” Wolfe waited till it 
was nearly time to embark and then answered them. To 
Monckton he gave a careful explanation, ending : " If I am 
mistaken I am sorry for it and must be answerable to his Majesty 
and the public for the consequences.” To Townshend his answer 
was extremely short, ending : “ I have no manner of doubt but 
that we are able to fight and beat the French Army; in which 
I know you will give your best assistance.” Murray apparently 
required no answer. 

Under cover of a big naval demonstration in the Basin, Wolfe 
slipped downstream with 4,800 men, effected a perfect landing and 
at dawn on 13 September 1759 was in position on the Heights of 
Abraham. He had brought every man he could spare, leaving 
only enough to guard his camps and stores. Montcalm rushed 
his men back from their trenches in the Basin and began the 
attack, while Bougainville from upstream came hurrying to his 
relief. The two forces were nearly equal, but Montcalm had 
only 2,500 regulars. In our own day a dozen machine-guns might 
have held the British till Bougainville arrived to take the British in 
rear. But in the eighteenth century it was a matter of advancing 
shoulder to shoulder, then halting and firing at an interval of 
a few dozen paces. Not for nothing was Wolfe considered the 
best regimental officer in the British Army. His men awaited 
the straggling advance of the French in complete silence and 
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JPS$jj alignment. At forty paces they fired a volley, thL. 
advanced twenty paces and fired again. A third volley and 
a charge and the battle was won and Wolfe was dead. 

Four days before he had written to Pitt, lamenting the 
ineffectual nature of the operations. “ I am so far recovered as 
to do business; but my constitution is entirely ruined, without 
the consolation of having done any considerable service to the 
State ; or without any prospect of it.” On receipt of this letter 
Pitt naturally gave up all hope of success that year, but it was 
immediately followed by a short note from Monckton announcing 
the victory, accompanied by another letter from Townshend, 
stating that on Wolfe’s death he had found Monckton severely 
wounded and had himself taken command. Bougainville’s 
relieving force had been driven off and Quebec had surrendered 
on 18 September. The self-aggrandisement of the brigadiers 
and their contempt for Wolfe’s leadership is illustrated by 
Murray’s letter of 5 October to Townshend: "... Indeed his 
[Wolfe’s] orders throughout the campaign show little stability, 
stratagem or fixed resolution; I wish his friends had not been 
so much our enemies, his memory would probably be dearer to 
his country than it now can be.” Nevertheless, Wolfe’s memory 
is still dear to his country despite the " unhandsome ” criticisms 
of his influential subordinates. 18 

Amherst’s news was disappointing, in fact he appeared to 
have made hardly any progress. Having sent Prideaux up the 
Mohawk River to capture Fort Niagara, he worked his way 
along Lake George, found both Ticonderoga and Crown Point 
abandoned, and the enemy retired to Isle-aux-Noir at the outlet 
of Champlain. Amherst spent some time in building a flotilla 
with which he eventually destroyed all the French shipping on 
the Lake, but by now it was October and he was unable to 
advance farther. Yet despite his extreme deliberation he had 
gained the mastery of Lake Champlain and was in an excellent 
position for a final move on Montreal next year. 

The news from Canada arrived at a critical moment in 
the home waters campaign. The French Toulon fleet was 
smashed and their northern armies tied to the coast. Everything 
depended, therefore, on the Brest fleet , commanded by le Comte 
de Conflans. To avoid endangering the transports destined for 
the invasion of Scotland as they left Brest, it was decided that 
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Conflans should break out with his battle fleet alone and pie 
up the troops farther down the coast in Quiberon Bay. The 
troops themselves were to assemble in the Morbihan, a huge, 
land-locked lagoon connected with the bay by a narrow channel. 
The objection to the scheme was that it forced Conflans to sail 
more than ioo miles away from the British Isles to pick up the 
troops and then another ioo miles back again, all in the face of 
a watchful and vigorous defence. -Hawke by now had nearly 30 
of the line under his command, with a fine band of captains in¬ 
cluding Hester Pitt's old admirer, Rear-Admiral Francis Geary, 
Captain Alexander Hood, soon to marry Molly West, Captain 
Keppel, fresh from his West African success, and Captain Richard 
Howe, now Lord Howe since his brother’s death in America. All 
the summer and autumn Hawke had kept his forces cruising off 
Ushant with occasional detachments to give an eye to L’Orient., 
Quiberon, Nantes and Rochefort, continually adjusting his 
position according to fresh news received from home and from 
his observation squadrons. The French were caught in a strangle¬ 
hold and could not move, but as the winter drew on the strain 
on Hawke’s ships became unbearable. One after another they 
were reported leaky and in need of a refit. No such blockade 
had ever been maintained before, though later it was to 
become a commonplace under Cornwallis and St. Vincent. On 
10 November Hawke was driven to take shelter from a westerly 
gale in Torbay and had to shift his flag from the Ramillies to the 
Royal George, the former being utterly useless. Four days later 
he sailed to resume his station off Ushant, only to find that his 
absence had been discovered by Bompart's ship returning from 
the West Indies, and that the Brest fleet had sailed. 

Hawke knew by his intelligence from London that Conflans 
was making for Quiberon Bay, and this was quickly confirmed 
by his waiting frigates. One of these met Saunders with 
three of the line returning from Quebec. Though almost within 
sight of England after a most strenuous campaign, Saunders 
at once turned south to support Hawke, a movement which 
received the highest praise from Pitt and the Cabinet. On 
20 November Hawke sighted Conflans entering Quiberon Bay 
and followed him in. He had no pilots like the French to save 
him from the rocks and shoals, and there was a strong gale blow¬ 
ing. About half-past two the battle began against the French 
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rear and by the end of the short winter’s day they had lost four 
ships. The two fleets then anchored for the night as best they 
could. Next day Conflans ran his flagship aground and another 
ship foundered, seven ran up the River Vilaine and eight made 
good their escape to Rochefort. Hawke bombarded Le Croisic 
and seized the lie Dieu, left a squadron to watch Quiberon 
Bay and another for the Basque Roads, distributed his frigates 
and “ fifties ” from Brest to Bordeaux and came home on leave. 
The Year of Victories was completed. 1 * 
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and passed restlessly from one watering-place to another, despair¬ 
ing alike of his health and his career. Now he was toiling day 
and night with never more than a few days’ repose. 

He combined immediate grasp of essentials with powers of 
quick decision and detailed planning. He could switch his mind 
from problem to problem with the utmost rapidity, see what was 
wanted and devise an immediate remedy. These remarkable 
powers, combined with unwearied application, are a clear sign 
of genius in terms of statesmanship. Other men could work 
hard and sometimes produce strokes of policy, but they could not 
continue to produce brilliant results year after year working at full 
pressure. Pitt’s genius lies not only in the quality* of his work 
but in his power to reproduce that quality again and again. 
He won the Seven Years War not by any particular stroke but 
by the cumulative effect of a constant repetition of strokes. 
The war undoubtedly gave Pitt his first opportunity of displaying 
his full powers, but the determination to force himself into an 
office of confidence appeared immediately after his marriage 
and two years before he first became Secretary of State. Pitt 
required the ordered security of married life to give his genius 
full play. Behind that icy fa9ade before which even Dukes 
were known to quail lay the simple feelings of a simple man. 
When Pitt took his wife in his arms or romped with, his children in 
the hay-fields, he ceased to be a genius and became instead an ardent 
lover and a devoted father. It was precisely because he kept 
his feelings hidden in public that they required a domestic outlet. 

His contemporaries admitted that Hester was a good nurse 
but do not seem to have regarded her as playing a more decisive 
part in his existence. Because his family life was neither notori¬ 
ous nor peculiar, his contemporaries reckoned it of no account. 
Queen Caroline, Lady Yarmouth and Madame de Pompadour 
were credited with influence because their influence was exerted 
in a direct and obvious manner, while wives and mistresses who 
effaced themselves were reckoned as having no influence at 
all. Only in recent years have we come to realize the profound 
and far-reaching effects of psychological environment exerted 
in an indirect manner. Pitt’s career after his marriage is not, 
strictly speaking, the career of Pitt alone but of Pitt and Hester. 
Every detail of his work, and every process of his mind, was a 
subtle reflection of that fortunat'e union. Hester, though credited 
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•witlv possessing the social qualities necessary for the wife of a 
public man, was nf>t credited with having provided the exact 
conditions necessary to give Pitt’s genius full play. Nor was it 
as yet realized that she was one of the most capable women 
in England in matters of politics and finance. 

In 1757 Pitt took the lease of No. 10 St. James’s Square, 
now known as “ Chatham House," the headquarters of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. The house was extremely 
convenient, as it was within five minutes’ walk of the Palace 
and the Secretary of State’s office in Cleveland Row. The 
Cabinet sometimes met there, " which always engrosses my apart¬ 
ment and banishes me to other quarters,” as Hester remarked. 2 
Pitt still kept his house at Bath, but his real home was Hayes. 
When separated from Hester a mounted groom carried notes 
between Hayes and London almost daily. Hester writes, “ My 
dearest life,” “ My dearest Angel,” “My most loved Love,” 
followed by those exquisite trivialities which delight true lovers. 
She ends, “ Yours most passionately,” “ Ever unalterably your 
passionately loving wife.” Pitt’s health is, of course, of para¬ 
mount importance. “ I am impatient to know what is become 
of the soreness and pain, in what Lord Bristol would call, your 
upper legs.” 

Pitt replies, “ My sweet Life,” “ My sweetest Love,” ending 
“ your passionately devoted husband.” He is always trying to 
slip out of town for a night but is stopped again and again by 
“ inexorable business ” ; “I will still indulge the hope that 
all will be well and that I shall hold my tenderest and ever 
adored love in my arms to-morrow.” 8 

Pitt and Hester had five children, Hester, born November 
1755, at the Pay Office ; John, born 10 October 1756, at Hayes ; 
Harriot, born April 1758, in London ; William, born 28 May 
1759, at Hayes ; and James Charles, born 24 April 1761, at 
St. James's Square. 4 

Soon the doings of “ our sweet little tribe ” appear in Pitt’s 
letters alongside news of “ Councilling, and dispatching and 
House of Commoning.” “ Send me, my sweetest life, a thousand 
particulars of those little-great things which, to those who are 
blessed as we, so far surpass in excellence and exceed in attrac¬ 
tion, all the,great-little things of the busy, restless world.” “ Kiss 
the loved babes for Papa.” * 


Hester reports the latest nursery sentiments and soon there 
is a talk of toys. " Little Hetty desires her Dooty and Papa 
not forget Great Ba and Little Ba. That is just her own 
message. John’s Dooty, good Boy. Baboon is what he says for 
himself.” 

“ Duty to Papa, is all, for we had not leisure for further 
message, the sport of running up and down the slopes was so 
engaging. We depend upon singing Harvest Home to-night.” 

Soon after ” Sweet William’s ” birth Hester has to remind 
Pitt of his own duty. “ I hate to name money to you because I 
know your large demands, and that is beside troublesome, but 
the poor nurses wish much to receive their wages to pay the 
nursing of their infants. The sum for both is 30 pounds.” 

On the occasion of Hester paying a short visit to her brother 
Temple, Pitt himself receives health i-eports from Hayes, written 
by the head nurse, Mrs. Sparry, known to the family as “ Pam.” 

“ My dearest Life, 

“ I have gone through the labours of the corps diplomatique 
from ten this morning till past two, and am not at all worse 
for the sweat of my brow. I have just received an epistle from 
Pam with a continuation of good accounts from the nursery. 
All in perfect health. I propose to see them to-morrow evening, 
and to devote Saturday to children and to hay-making.” 5 

Hester, his eldest child, was then under six; scarcely a mature 
companion, and doubtless the diplomatic corps would have made 
surprised comments in their despatches had they known haw 
the haughty minister was spending his week-end. 

The King’s speech at the opening of Parliament on 1 December 
1757 ended with the words : “ Nothing can be so conducive to 
the defence of all that is dear to us, as well as for reducing our 
enemies to reason, as union and harmony among ourselves.” 
The House of Commons loyally answered this appeal. 

" As to public matters there is a great appearance of harmony 
among the ministers,” wrote Sir Richard Lyttelton, a few days 
later, " the Duke of Newcastle disposes of everything in and 
out of the Treasury; the House of Commons is ready to give 
to the last shilling; whilst Pitt whose reputation is higher than 
ever any man’s was in this country, directs the services in which 
it shall be employed.” 



In the spring of 1758 Lord Chesterfield reports that " Domestic 
affairs go just as they did; the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. 
Pitt jog on like man and wife; that is seldom agreeing, often 
quarrelling; but by mutual interest upon the whole not parting. 
The latter I am told gains ground in the closet, though he still 
keeps his strength in the House, and his popularity in the public; 
or, perhaps, because of that.” Six months later John Calcrafc, 
the well-known army agent and contractor, wrote, “ Mr. Pitt 
and the Duke of Newcastle meet at Council with no more cor¬ 
diality than when you left them. Mr. Pitt absolute minister as to 
measures and the Duke of Newcastle the giver of all places, except 
military, With respect to which nobody, except the King, inter- 
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feres with his Commander-In-Chief.” 

Walpole echoed the same words. “ He does everything, the 
Duke of Newcastle gives everything. As long as they can agree 
in this partition they may do what they will.” Pitt’s success 
is perhaps an even greater tribute to Newcastle’s forbearance 
than to his own. As Professor Namier remarks: ” Pitt did 
not show as much understanding for his difficulties as Newcastle 
did not Pitt’s greatness.” " He is a man,” Newcastle told 
Lord Granby, " a man of great merit, weight and consequence. 
It is for the service of the public to be well with him ; to aid 
and assist him,” When one remembers Newcastle’s previous 
unwillingness to part with the tiniest atom of ministerial control, 
this statement represents a degree of almost heroic self-restraint. 

Though only sixty-six and as full of energy as ever, the 
Duke had become a pathetically comic figure. Horace Walpole 
describes how at a reception given at the Duchess of Bedford’s 
in 1759 he and two friends “ went and stood near him, and in 
half whispers that he might hear, said : ‘ Lord, how he is broke ! 
How old he looks ! ’ Then I said, ' This room feels very cold : 
I believe there never is a fire in it.’ Presently afterwards I 
said, ‘ Well, I’ll not stay here; this room has been washed to-day! ’ 
In short, I believe we made him take a double dose of Gascoin’s 
powder when he went home. Next night Brand and I communi¬ 
cated this interview to Lord Temple, who was in agonies; and 
yesterday his chariot was seen in forty different parts of the 
town.” 6 On a more famous occasion Newcastle visited Pitt 
in bed to discuss Hawke’s instructions just before Quiberon. 
There was no fire in the room, presumably because the heat 
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would have irritated Pitt’s skin. Newcastle grew more and 
more uncomfortable with cold till he could bear it no longer 
and plunged fully dressed into another bed which he saw made 
up in the room. From here he continued the conversation, which 
eventually became so argumentative that an astonished under¬ 
secretary came in to find the two ministers shouting at each 
other from bed to bed. 

Although on the whole Newcastle showed a wholly admirable 
restraint in matters where obstinacy might have proved dis¬ 
astrous, he was always eager to interfere on such questions as 
sending regular troops to America instead of keeping them for 
home defence or sending them to Germany. But this was only 
because he was terrified by Pitt’s apparent neglect of home 
defence and Europe. Unable to grasp the significance of Pitt's 
strategy, he favoured war according to the ‘' old system,' ’ genuinely 
believing that any other system was wrong and dangerous. 
Pitt on the other hand showed no hesitation in interfering with 
Newcastle’s special province of finance. Though generally oblivi¬ 
ous to the cost of the war which to contemporary opinion was 
staggering, he had a habit of challenging Newcastle’s estimates 
in a singularly aggressive manner . While preparing the budget 
for 1758 Newcastle was suddenly disturbed by the following 
bombshell. “ The expense of the King's army (Hessians not 
included) as stated in the specification given to your Grace, is 
so prodigious that I cannot rest at case till I see some daylight 
for his Majesty’s business in Parliament, by a reduction of those 
demands to such a size, as may be supportable when the day 
shall come for opening the whole of your vast expense abroad to 
the House. The establishments are so high, the allowances are 
so excessive in quantity and the supposed first cost of necessaries 
so enormous, that Mr. Nichol’s observations seem to me extremely 
tender and far short of the mark. The demand of forage for 
the Hessians last year is preposterous and would revolt the 
world. I would to God I could see my way through this moun¬ 
tain of expense, but I confess I cannot, unless your Grace can 
prevail to reduce things to a reasonable bulk, and to so much 
precision at least, as would enable me to deal openly and fairly 
with the House.” 

Horace Walpole asserts that in order to put extra pressure 
on Newcastle, Pitt employed the*” artful step ” of sending a whip 


to Ike Tory members of the House requesting their attendant 
when the supplies were voted. 

Newcastle replied with flurried dignity that it was all the fault 
of the King’s Hanoverian minister in London, Baron Munchausen, 
for presenting such excessive bills for the King’s German forces. 

“ My concern is great that you should think that I had suffered 
the demand to swell beyond all decency. So far have I been 
from suffering any such thing, that I have invariably and most 
strongly represented against it, and constantly endeavoured to 
show the necessity of reducing the demand. I have been as 
constantly, answered that nothing was charged but what the 
King actually paid. . . . The providing for this army of 50,000 
men by this country is a measure of administration. The expense 
of it also is necessarily their providing ; and it is too great a 
task for the Treasury to take upon them to determine how far 
that expense shall go.” 7 

Newcastle’s remark that it was not the Treasury’s province 
to determine the expense of the war appears sound enough, but 
his excuse “ that nothing was charged but what the King actually 
paid,” is naive beyond belief, seeing that it took no account of 
the possibility that the King might have been made to pay too 
much. Legge was so angry with Pitt that he actually resigned 
office but was coaxed back by Newcastle after a few days. Never¬ 
theless, Munchausen was eventually forced to reduce his charges. 

Next winter there was the same trouble over the King’s 
German troops. Pitt wrote to Newcastle on 22 November 175S 
that he had received an estimate of £1,866,419 for their next 
year’s expenses. “ I must confess I have never seen anything in 
my life that astonished or grieved me so much, in a word, the 
burden is impossible to be borne, at least I am sure it would crush 
me. I will not enter into the enormity of the demand, but. implore 
your Grace to bring things to some reasonable bulk immediately, 
or the whole must go into confusion. Your humble servant 
despairs on such a foot to be of any use. This is peculiarly your 
Grace’s province.” 

He followed this up the same day with another letter stating 
that he had just heard that extra men were being budgeted for 
besides the 38,000 men voted last year. “ In the name of God, 
my Lord, how comes such an idea upon paper ? ” 

To Newcastle’s rambling rejfly Pitt replied that he had to 
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confess extreme astonishment and infinite disappointment " 
at having these accounts thrown at him on “ the very eve of 
Parliament,” without any authentative opinion concerning their 
“ reasonableness and practicability.” Apparently Pitt secured a 
handsome reduction, for according to the published estimates 
the total sum voted for the German troops for 1759, less the 
King of Prussia's subsidy, was £1,298,177. It was on such 
occasions as these that he was said to have threatened Newcastle 
with impeachment. In the House, Pitt generally took the line 
that expense was immaterial and that his own r 61 e was to raise 
and direct the motions of fleets and armies while the Treasury 
provided the funds. 8 

The justification for Pitt's expenditure lies in what he expected 
it to yield. In the eighteenth century it was still possible to 
make war a paying proposition—provided, of course, that the 
war was won. Vast areas of potential trade in America, 
Africa and the East were as yet undeveloped or only partly 
developed. It was, however, the areas already possessing trade 
on a well-organized basis that formed the chief prospective 
prizes, since they gave an immediate yield in return for the 
capital outlay involved in seizing them. As the century advanced 
there was an increased recognition of the value of colonies as 
markets for the home export trade in addition to being merely 
sources of supply. This view was strengthened by the steady 
increase in population of the British Colonies in North America, 
which soon approached two millions, in addition to nearly half a 
million negro slaves. The growth of British North America soon 
led to a flourishing trade between the individual colonies and also 
between the American Colonies and the British West Indies, 
while another form of intercolonial trade existed in the export 
of negro slaves from Africa both to the West Indies and the 
American Plantations. According to Burke, British exports to 
the Colonies between the years 1704 and 1722 rose in value from 
half a million to six millions pounds, a sum only £500,000 short 
of the total value of British exports to all countries in the earlier 
year. In 1754 total British exports were worth eleven and three- 
quarter millions and by 1761 they had risen to fourteen and a 
half millions, despite the disturbances of the war, while British 
shipping had increased by over 32,000 tons. These figures show 
that British trade was growing very rapidly throughout the 
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century and that it depended both on the control of colonial 
markets and sources of supply. The colonial situation was 
never static, there was continuous rivalry with France and 
Spain and to a less extent with the Dutch. The French plan 
for the extension of Canada, was a skilful attempt to check the 
British as well as to develop the rich basin of the Mississippi, 
Spain being also involved in the struggle for North America, 
owing to her control of Mexico and Florida. 

In the West Indies there was almost unceasing warfare 
throughout the century, punctuated by short periods of uneasy 
peace and armed smuggling. In the East Indies it was much 
the same, ‘England, France and the Dutch setting up rival 
stations of trade and competing for what bargains they could 
secure out of the break-up of the Mogul Empire. Colonial rivalry 
was an economic expression of the militant nationalism which 
was characteristic of the age. Under such circumstances it was 
impossible to stand still, claims must be made and substantiated, 
and challenges accepted, otherwise even existing holdings would 
be lost. Colonial trade might show amazing buoyancy but 
it was continuously in danger, and could only be sustained by 
war-like measures. 9 

Although Pitt's views about the future of the British Empire 
were more optimistic than those of most of his colleagues, they 
only differed in degree. But on the question of how much it 
was worth spending to enlarge the Empire at the expense of the 
French they differed fundamentally. Pitt’s war-like measures 
involved a hitherto unprecedented national effort to cope with 
the superior man-power of France. Although the total popula¬ 
tion of England, Scotland and Wales was still less than eight 
millions, Pitt had over 200,000 men under arms at the time that 
he resigned. The personnel of the Navy was raised from 8,000 
to 70,000, and 140,000 men were voted for the army, in addition 
to 20,000 militia for home defence. At the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle the infantry of the line had been reduced to forty-nine 
regiments ; when Pitt resigned they numbered a hundred and 
fifteen, with the strengths of battalions greatly increased. Over 
twenty regiments of horse and foot were borne on the Irish 
Establishment and paid for out of funds voted by the Irish 
Parliament, but even so the strain on the British exchequer was 
very heavy. Newcastle and Legge were appalled at the 
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' expense and constantly asserted that the money could never be 
raised. 

In 1755 the supplies voted for defence purposes both at 
home and in the Colonies amounted to four millions. In 1756 
they rose to over seven millions, in 1757 to over eight, in 1758 
to nearly ten and a half, in 1759 to twelve and three-quarters, 
in 1760 to fifteen and a half, and in 1761 to nearly nineteen 
millions. In 1755 the total annual revenue of Great Britain 
for all purposes was a little under seven millions, while the 
national debt stood at seventy-two millions. During the war 
the revenue was raised by about a million and a half. Even 
in 1759 the so-called land tax yielded less than two millions, 
and apparently Parliament was not particularly anxious for it 
to yield more, the members being mostly landowners. Pitt was 
in favour of graduated taxes of various kinds, while Newcastle 
and Legge thought it was better and easier to raise money by 
loans, lotteries and annuities. By these means they managed 
to raise three millions in 1757, five in 1758, eight in 1759 and 
twelve in 1760 and 1761. By the end of the war the national 
debt had increased to 147 millions. When, however, they 
did try to raise money by extra taxation, Pitt objected to their 
methods and suggested unworkable taxes of his own. In the 
debate on the Address on 23 December 1758 he alarmed the 
House by saying that "heaps of millions" would have to be 
raised for the war, so that “ dogs and publick diversions ” were 
rumoured to be intended sources of revenue. 10 

The whole question came to a head in 1759. Pitt, apparently 
for no reason, suggested a graduated tax on shops. Legge 
objected to this, owing to the obvious difficulty of assessment 
and proposed instead a shop tax at a flat rate. Pitt objected, 
quite rightly, that this would be unfair and Legge then pro¬ 
posed a tax on sugar. This at once raised Beckford and the 
West Indian sugar-merchants in arms. Newcastle and Legge 
refused to give way, but Pitt said he would be guided in his 
attitude by what he heard in the debate. Sure enough Beckford 
opposed the tax amidst some laughter, and Pitt arose. " Sugar, 
Mr. Speaker," he began in a more than usually olympian 
tone, and was greeted with a slight titter. This gave Pitt his 
chance. Sugar, Mr. Speaker," he repeated in a menacing voice 
amidst complete silence, and again, " Sugar, Mr. Speaker," and 
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them after a pause: "Who will laugh at sugar now?" The 
House was abashed and Pitt delivered himself at length. Sugar 
was a great commodity and entitled to as much respect as land. 
" Beckford had done more to support Government than any 
minister in England.” In the previous year Pitt had upheld 
Beckford against some criticism of Lord Royston's (Hardwicke’s 
eldest son), declaring that he himself would be prouder to 
be an alderman than a peer. The House who, according to 
Walpole, “ looked on Beckford as a wild, incoherent, superficial 
buffoon, of whose rhapsodies they were weary, laughed and 
groaned. Pitt was offended, and repeated his encomium, as 
the House did their sense of it.” But Pitt was now well launched 
on his usual theme, and insisted on explaining his own pet scheme 
for a graduated shop tax, outlining further taxes on wine and 
linens and uttering a panegyric on Walpole’s excise bill. He 
then turned on Legge and censured him for delay in determining 
the taxes, a singularly unfair stroke. He declared himself to 
be a mere cypher in such matters. “ Accident, jumble, and 
twenty circumstances, had placed him in an odd gap of govern¬ 
ment—but only for a time—he only offered to be an instrument 
of government, andi the drudge of office. He wished for uo 
power ; he had seen what effect it had had on his predecessors ! ” 
This speech with its hint of possible resignation so alarmed Legge 
and Newcastle that they immediately dropped the sugar tax 
and replaced it by a general duty on imports. 11 

In the previous year Pitt had caused further offence by trying 
a fall with the lawyers. A man having been wrongfully pressed 
for the army, Mansfield stated that the issue of a writ of habeas 
corpus was a matter for the discretion of the judges, and that he 
was even uncertain whether all twelve of the judges were entitled 
to issue the writ during the legal vacation. Pitt, very indignant, 
commissioned his friend Charles Pratt, the Attorney-General, 
to draft a bill declaring the duty of the judges to issue the writ 
when requested. He also supported the bill in a speech of 
“ great acrimony against the lawyers.” " He has no lawyer 
of eminence with him,” observed Lyttelton, " but Mr. Pratt, 
his own Attorney-General; he has carried the Bill through the 
House of Commons, but it will be thrown out in the House 
of Lords ... his chief battery was levelled against my Lord 
Mansfield, who will never forget of forgive that ill usage. These 
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things v/ili be treasured up against the day of wrath which will 
come sooner or later, according to his success in the war.” 
Hardwicke was highly offended at not being consulted when 
the bill was drafted, especially as his son, Charles Yorke, was 
Solicitor-General. Newcastle also complained that Pitt had 
tried to " frighten or bully me into an acquiescence.” Pitt 
ought to "be spoken to by some person of great weight 
and consideration.” This was not very easy, but, as Lyttelton 
prophesied, the indignant lawyers had their revenge in the Lords, 
where Newcastle and Mansfield opposed the bill. Hardwicke 
arranged for the judges to give their opinion on it, which they 
did at immense length and with incredible complexity. Only 
Temple gave it whole-hearted support, involving him in a char¬ 
acteristic personal quarrel with Lyttelton. In the end the bill 
was dropped. Pitt’s conduct was quite indefensible. He had 
failed to consult the most eminent lawyers before introducing 
the bill, and had then abused them in the Commons before ever 
there was a hint of opposition. 12 

This lack of judgment in home affairs is a reflection of the 
strain he suffered in simultaneously directing war and diplomacy. 
Until August 1759 Pitt had been completely successful in pre¬ 
venting France getting any help from the neutral states, but in 
that month Charles III of Naples succeeded to the throne of 
Spain. Besides being a man of some energy, Charles was a 
Bourbon by birth and a bitter enemy of England, having never 
forgotten that humiliating moment in 1742 when Commodore 
Martin gave him exactly one hour to decide between recalling 
his troops from Northern Italy and having Naples bombarded 
from the sea. Despite a. good deal of provocation over neutral 
rights, Spain had given little encouragement to Cardinal Bernis 
when he sought her help in 1758, but the new King hardly 
required Choiseul’s prompting. Before he had even reached 
his capital or had time to interview his Spanish ministers or the 
British ambassador, Charles had sent a memorial through d’Abreu 
declaring that " His Catholic Majesty could not see with indif¬ 
ference the English successes in America,” and followed this up 
by an offer of Spanish mediation. While firmly rejecting this 
offer Pitt did his utmost to satisfy a new complaint about Spain's 
neutral rights which arrived almost simultaneously, by giving 
strict orders to prevent British smuggling in the Caribbean. 


For the moment Charles was satisfied and d’Abreu was with¬ 
drawn from London and replaced by Fuentes. 13 

Peace negotiations, however, were developing in another 
quarter. Frederic’s position was so precarious that in the summer 
of 1759 he suggested the issue of an Anglo-Prussian declaration 
suggesting a peace conference. Pitt was in high favour with 
Frederic, having declared in Parliament on 6 December 1758 
England would never make peace at the expense of her allies. 
During the period immediately prior to the granting of the 
Prussian subsidy in 1758 the ambassadors of both states had 
undergone some difficult trials, but now they were the mouth¬ 
pieces of the most flattering utterances. On 5 January 1759 
Frederic sent Pitt a personal letter. “ La nature, qui m’a refuse 
d’autres talens, m’a donne un coeur reconnoisant, et une arne 
sensible, et de laquelle les services ne s’effacent jamais. Con¬ 
tinues, Monsieur, a soutenir comme vous le faites avec eclat les 
enterprises de vos compatriotes, et a montrer au monde que les 
interets de la politique sont rdconciliables avec la probite et la 
bonne foi.” 

To Andrew Mitchell, the British Ambassador, he declared 
that Pitt had spoken “ like a great statesman and an honest 
man,” adding, “ enfin, c’etait un coup de maitre.” Pitt replied 
suitably to Frederic and expressed his “ respectful gratitude 
and veneration,” through Mitchell, adding that “No peace of 
Utrecht wifi again stain the annals of England,” a reference to 
Britain's previous desertion of her allies. The fear that Frederic 
might collapse at any moment was increased by a letter from 
Prince Ferdinand of 19 October 1759 begging for reinforcements. 
Pitt, though anxious to help, had to explain that England’s 
heavy commitments in so many other theatres prevented him 
doing anything more for the present. 14 

Meanwhile Choiseul, discouraged by the loss of Quebec, the 
defeat of La Clue’s fleet at Lagos and the British successes in 
the West Indies, was himself preparing to enter into separate 
negotiations through Louis d’Affry, the French Minister at the 
Hague. Pitt’s position was extremely delicate. He had assured 
both the King and Frederic that he would not consent to the 
betrayal of England’s German allies, but at the same time he 
was strongly opposed to sacrificing colonial conquest in order 
to gain these allies any additional territory. The King, sup- 
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ported by Newcastle and Hardwicke, evidently thought that 
Hanover should be given an increase of territory beyond her 
pre-war frontiers, as compensation for her efforts in the war. 
On the other hand, they were less appreciative about Frederic, 
who apparently wished England to enter into unlimited commit¬ 
ments to compensate him for territorial losses incurred in his 
fighting with Russia and Austria. As England was at peace 
with Russia and only indirectly at war with Austria, Frederic’s 
demands were distinctly embarrassing. Frederic was England’s 
ally and in England’s pay, but his troops and his policy were 
being used for quite different ends than those of Hanover, Hesse 
and Brunswick, and his case had to be carefully distinguished 
from theirs. 

Pitt agreed about the need for restraining Frederic’s ambitions 
but was afraid that Newcastle and Hardwicke intended to open 
secret negotiations with France behind his own back. This was 
not at all difficult, as the British minister at the Hague, on whom 
fell the duty of negotiating with d’Affry, was General Joseph 
Yorke, Hardwicke’s third son. Leicester House were in favour 
of retaining all colonial conquests and leaving England’s German 
allies to make a separate peace with France as best they could. 
Lord Holderness was playing the traitor and informing them of 
Cabinet secrets while equally prepared to cabal with Newcastle 
and Hardwicke against Pitt. Under these circumstances Pitt 
could do little but refuse to commit himself in general terms, 
while taking care to block or side-track any particular proposals 
which he considered unfavourable. He saw the old intrigues 
appearing once more and realized that as soon as his colleagues 
stopped being frightened by the sheer menace of the war, it 
would be extremely difficult to control them. Speaking in the 
debate on the Address on 13 December 1759, he declared that 
“ Success had given us unanimity, not unanimity success . . . 
thought the stone almost rolled to the top of the hill, but it 
might roll back with dreadful repercussion. A weak moment 
in the field, or in Council, might overturn all. . . . Our allies 
must be supported ; if one wheel stopped, all might. He had 
unlearned his juvenile errors and thought no longer that Eng¬ 
land could do all by itself. Prince Ferdinand’s army contained 
but 60,000 effective men : France, the next year, would have 
an hundred thousand—was Prince Ferdinand, therefore, as strong 
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as we wished him ? He [Pitt] did wish 10,000 more could be 
found for him ; he believed France meant to invade us, though 
he should not look on the attempt as dangerous if she did. . . . 
He would snatch at the first moment of peace ; though he wished 
he could leave off at the war.” As Walpole remarked, " This 
conclusion seemed to come from his heart, and perhaps escaped 
him without design. Though no man knew so well how to 
say what he pleased, no man ever knew so little what he was 
going to say.” 

Pitt’s anxiety about the peace is proved by a further state¬ 
ment of his preserved in Hardwicke’s papers. “ In the many 
and remote prosperities which have been given to his Majesty’s 
arms, the hand of Providence is visible, and I devoutly wish 
that the hand of human wisdom and sound policy may be con¬ 
spicuous in the great work of negotiation, whenever this com¬ 
plicated and extensive war is to be wound up in an honourable 
and advantageous peace. Perhaps it is not too much to say 
that sustaining this war, arduous as it has been, and still is, may 
not be more difficult than properly and happily closing it.” 15 

His position was still further complicated by two extremely 
unfortunate incidents. In the autumn of 1759 Joseph Yorke 
sent Hardwicke some private and entirely unofficial suggestions 
for peace he had received from the Princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, 
together with his own unofficial and apparently humorous reply. 
Hardwicke thought the correspondence so amusing that he 
showed it to Newcastle, as a secret, of course, who promptly 
showed it to Knyphausen, the Prussian envoy, who showed it 
to Holderness, and eventually Newcastle read it to the King, 
for his “ amusement.” 'Holderness then calmly informed Pitt 
that peace negotiations were going on behind his back, simply 
with the idea of making mischief. Pitt reacted violently and 
wrote Newcastle a stinging rebuke. “ I know not how far your 
Grace may have had the King’s orders for this clandestine pro¬ 
ceedings.” Newcastle apologized abjectly. " I read it to the 
King for amusement only.” But Pitt’s tone became even more 
imperious. How could any letter be " deemed a matter of 
amusement when it relates to the great subject of peace ? . . . 

I trust it is not presumptive to lay myself at his Majesty’s feet 
and most humbly request his gracious permission to retire when¬ 
ever his Majesty thinks it for his service to treat of a peace 
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Til the vehicle of letters of amusement, and to order his servants 
to conceal, under so thin a covering, the first dawnings of informa¬ 
tion relative to so high and delicate an object.” Newcastle 
apologized again, but the mischief was done. Pitt had been 
stirred into a fresh outburst and had won a Pyrrhic victory. 3 “ 

The second incident touched him more nearly, Lord Temple 
was “ disobliged.” “ His Majesty continued to slight and ill-use 
him before all the world,” and in consequence “ he required 
some public token of esteem to wipe out that reproach—the §JJ 
first time probably that the King’s dislike has been urged as a 
claim to the King’s favour! ” Doubtless he considered that 
some attention was due to the head of that family which claimed 
Mr. Pitt as a brother by marriage. His own solution was simple 
enough, the King should make him a Knight of the Garter. 
Newcastle, on being approached, pointed out that there were 
only two vacancies, that one of these was reserved for Prince 
Ferdinand and that both Lord Holderness and the young Marquess 
of Rockingham had applied to the King some years before, and 
received “ a gracious answer.” Nevertheless, he would consult 
Lady Yarmouth. 

The Order of the Garter holds a peculiar place amongst 
the British orders of chivalry. It is reserved for persons of 
royal blood, the higher ranks of the nobility (” as a kind of 
heirloom in certain great houses”), and for noblemen who have 
rendered special services to the sovereign. The last appoint¬ 
ment had been that of Lord Waldegrave. Temple was the 
junior earl, had rendered no special services, and in addition was 
the King's bete noir. His pretensions were ridiculous. Never¬ 
theless, a year later, in the autumn of 1759, he applied to the 
King again and met with a firm refusal, on which he declared 
his intention to resign office as soon as Parliament met, though 
magnanimously urging Pitt and George Grenville to “ act as 
warmly as ever with the administration.” Pitt, however, decided 
to make Temple’s request a test of the King’s confidence, on 
the grounds that throughout his whole period of office he had 
not asked for a single mark of royal favour on behalf of himself 
or any of his relations, a truly remarkable record. The King 
undoubtedly appreciated this point but did not see why he 
should be bullied into yielding on such a delicate and personal 
issue. As usual, he lost b’f tefnper, refusing to give Pitt orders 
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about the war and shouting: “ Do as you please, do as you 
please.” Pitt's attitude in the closet was reputed to be “ very 
decent,” but he addressed himself to Newcastle in his worst 
tone of humble pomp. 

“ 27 Sept. 59. 

" My Lord, 

“ A continuation of the slight irruption I. had upon me yester¬ 
day, together with a large increase of the deep sense I must 
have of unexampled depression, prevents my having the honour 
of meeting your Grace to-morrow at Kensington. 

" Unconscious as I am of want of fidelity and diligence in 
sustaining the vast and dangerous load which it has pleased 
His Majesty to lay on my feeble shoulders, I will forbear, now 
and for ever, entering into the justice of a matter where I may 
possibly judge amiss, and wherein I do, above all things, wish 
not greatly to err. I shall therefore rest it on the judgment 
of others, at all times much surer than mine, whether, con¬ 
sidering Lord Temple’s and my own, the pretension in question 
has anything in it exorbitant, or derogatory to the King’s honour at 
home or abroad, or contrary to the good of His Majesty’s affairs. 

“ All I mean at present to trouble your Grace upon is, to 
desire that when next my reluctant steps carry me up the stairs 
at Kensington and mix me with the dust of the Ante-Chamber, 
I may learn, once for all, whether the King continues, finally, 
inexorable and obdurate to all such united entreaties and remons¬ 
trances as (me and mine excepted) never fail of success. 

“ I beg your Grace to believe that it is with much real con¬ 
cern that I find myself under a necessity to add this to all the 
obliging trouble your Grace has been so good to take already 
on such an occasion, and that I am with great truth and respect, 
Your Grace’s most obedient and most humble servant, 

W. Pitt.” 

“ May I have leave to offer here my respects to the Duchess 
of Newcastle.” 17 

Newcastle tried his best with the King next day but again 
had to report failure, whereupon Pitt relapsed into a state of 
mortified acquiescence, “ a grace, whose first value was. appro¬ 
bation of sincere though feeble endeavours, once refused with 
hardness, can never, in a true s&nse, be given.” 



A fortnight later Temple returned from the country and 
was much gratified to learn of “ a fresh instance of your warm 
and affectionate friendship towards me ; which I have ever 
thought and felt to be the greatest honour and pleasure of my 
life. You have been so good as to ask of His Majesty the Garter 
for me, as a reward to yourself, and the only one you desire, 
for all the great eminent services you have done to the King, 
to the nation and to the Electorate ; to which request you 
have, it seems, hitherto met with a refusal. . . . Let the King 
continue to enjoy in peace the pleasure and honour of this 
refusal; for if he should better to be disposed, for other reasons 
than those of gratitude to you, which will have no weight with 
him to give me that mark of distinction, I will not accept it 
on such terms.” 

Newcastle was panic-stricken lest Pitt should resign and 
asked the King what was to happen if he did. When told that 
he himself could carry on the government he replied : “No 
man, Sir, will, in the present conjuncture, set his face against 
Mr. Pitt in the House of Commons.” 18 Luckily Pitt did not 
resign, but. on 14 November, the day after the opening of Parlia¬ 
ment, Temple formally resigned the Privy Seal. Most people 
agreed with Horace Walpole that if he “ hoped to involve Mr. 
Pitt in his quarrel, it was very wicked at such a crisis as this 
—and if he could, I am apt to believe he would—and if he could 
not it was very silly.” At the end of three days he was per¬ 
suaded to return to office, with “ some civil hints towards a 
promise of the Garter,” which owing to extra vacancies both 
he and Rockingham received next year. The King felt deeply 
humiliated and only made the bestowal with extreme repugnance. 
Temple, however, professed himself satisfied and received the 
fruits of blackmail with his usual effrontery. Soon after he had 
himself painted full length in his Garter robes by Allan Ramsay. 
The picture is a perfect portrayal of triumphant arrogance. 
He stands with hand on hip, toe pointed and left leg thrust 
out to show the coveted symbol, with the sweep of the robe 
behind him balanced by the great plumed hat in his right hand. 
The expression of the face is haughty and insolent but without 
any touch of real distinction. In one respect, however, the 
picture conveys a wrong impression, since it gives Temple a fine 
figure and proud bearing, whereas in fact he was “ ridiculously 


awkward,” had a pronounced stoop (probably due to rheumatism), 
and was often referred to as " Squire Gawky.” 

By the end of the year outward harmony in the Cabinet 
was completely restored. In fact Temple’s unpardonable out¬ 
burst may have done some good in emphasizing Pitt’s own 
personal disinterestedness. On 14 January 1760 Lord Barrington 
assured Andrew Mitchell, our Minister to Prussia, " of the union, 
cordiality and goodwill which reign at present among the King’s 
servants. ... I could not have said this three months ago, 
but I can safely assert it now ... I verily believe that the 
Duke of N. and his brother did not more cordially wish each 
other to continue in their respective stations, than the Duke of 
N. and Mr. Pitt do now : and there are less disputes arid coldness 
than there used to be between the two brothers. The union, 
great and extraordinary as it may seem, is nothing in comparison 
with that c,'parliament and the Nation which seems to have 
one mind and one object, which is most astonishing, the 
object in which this whole people is united is wise and 
good.” 19 * 

Far more serious than all his troubles with Newcastle and 
the Yorkes and Temple was Pitt’s loss of favour with Leicester 
House. The inner history of George Ill’s early years will in 
all probability never be written, but of certain facts we can 
be fairly certain. His mother, the Dowager Princess of Wales, 
disgusted at the moral tone of George IP’s court, had deter¬ 
mined that her son should be brought up on strict principles 
of conduct and in seclusion from the evil world. He must 
never grow np to be the kind of man that his own children 
afterwards became. On the other hand, he must be prepared 
for the high responsibilities of kingship, and who could fulfil 
this task better than Lord Bute, a sincere friend of her late 
husband’s, highly educated, serious in outlook and utterly dis¬ 
interested ? But as Professor Namier remarks, “ the biggest 
blunders in the world are committed by men with serious faces, 
who feel uncomfortable in their own minds, talk a great deal 
and never enjoy themselves.” Bute’s blunders had colossal 
results. If one man above all others can be held to have been 

* Pitt probably derived some pleasure and amusement from Laurence 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, which appeared in the same month dedicated 
to himself. 
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indirectly responsible for the civil war between England and her 
American Colonies it was Bute. 

It is a commonplace of history books that George III 
was nourished on Bolingbroke’s Patriot King. If he had been 
nourished on this alone no great harm would have resulted. The 
evils of Bute’s education must not be foisted on the innocent 
Bolingbroke. The Patriot King came into the business, of course, 
but only as a political illustration of moral principles. George III 
had a more careful preparation for kingship than any other 
member of the royal family who succeeded at such an early 
age, but it was the worst kind of preparation imaginable. He 
was taught nothing about the Empire, nothing about finance 
and very little about the general conduct of public business. 
Bute himself was ignorant of such things as well as being singu¬ 
larly deficient in worldly experience. On the other hand he 
was a brilliant conversationalist, .a man of wide ^rnmg and a 
discriminating patron of the arts. Unfortunately lie failed to 
instil much culture into George but succeeded instead in filling 
his mind with all kinds of theoretical ideas about good and 
evil. He felt it his duty ; that was the whole trouble. If only 
Bute had had a little more self-assurance, and a little less proud 
yet ineffective idealism, all might have been well. If he had 
been a worldly cynic like Chesterfield or a jolly cynic like Fox 
or a sensible man of business like Henry Pelham or just an 
amiable straightforward man of no particular parts, like the Duke 
of Devonshire, the history of the British Empire might have 
been very different. Bute had none of these useful qualities. 
He treated the kingship as a moral vocation instead of a public 
business. Moreover, he was greatly handicapped by being over¬ 
sensitive of the prejudice against him as a Scot, and by the 
contempt he incurred from men of coarser though more effective 
temperament. Yet liis devotion was so obvious and sincere, 
that he succeeded in getting a complete hold over the mind 
of his pupil. George was never allowed to associate even with 
the more serious-minded young men of his own age. He never 
got drunk, or raced horses or gambled or enjoyed any experiences 
with women. He never broke out. He was completely repressed 
both in body and mind and in consequence his development 
was seriously retarded. Later, of course, he suffered from manic- 
depressive insanity, but this was Hardly Bute’s fault. All his early 
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aspirations were centred in vague ideas of fulfilling the office of 
kingship and of his friendship with Bute. Whig dominance 
and party faction were wrong, not because Bolingbroke proved 
them so in The Patriot King but because Bute disliked them. 
His grandfather’s ministers would have to be dismissed, ostensibly 
because they were evil men, but really because neither he nor 
Bute would be able to manage them. “ Sensitive and brought 
up under abnormal conditions,” writes Namier, “ imbued with 
high moral principles and paralyzed by an overwhelming con¬ 
sciousness of guilt; and yet all the time reminded of the high 
place he would some day have to fill; a youth who had never 
been allowed to be young and who had not managed to grow up. 

. . . He was encouraged to hate before he could think.” 20 
In the summer of 1750 Prince Edward Augustus, the Prince 
of Wales’ younger brother, was allowed to accompany Howe 
and Bligh on the Cherbourg and St. Cast expeditions, as a volun¬ 
teer. Bligh’s subsequent disgrace offended Leicester House, while 
Sackville’s disgrace still further widened the breach with Pitt. 
When first appointed as Comraander-in-Chief of the British 
troops in Germany, he had complained of not receiving the same 
powers as those enjoyed by Marlborough, and had apparently 
attributed this discrimination against him to Pitt’s influence. 
After Minden, Leicester House evidently thought that Pitt should 
have upheld their man against the censures of Prince Ferdinand, 
the King’s German General. But Pitt, though by no means 
vindictive in his attitude, would do nothing to mitigate what 
he considered a just punishment. The real breach between Pitt 
and Leicester House, however, was of a far more serious issue. For 
some time now Bute had been scheming to give the Prince of 
Wales a more important status in public affairs. Pitt was in 
favour of communicating cabinet business to him, but the King 
would not allow it. Next there was a move to give the Prince 
some military command, especially in view of the recent experi¬ 
ence gained by his brother. Leicester House evidently thought 
it advisable that the heir to the throne should be personally 
associated with the successes of the war. The exact nature of 
the request is uncertain, but the King feared that it was for the 
title of Commander-in-Chief and sent a curt refusal. Although 
Pitt managed to tone down the answer, he received no credit 
for this from the Prince, who Wrote to Bute: "You will see 
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by H.M’s letter how shuffling it is and unworthy of a British 

Monarch ; the conduct of the old K-makes me ashamed of 

being his grandson ; he treats me in the same manner his knave 
and counsellor the D. of N-does all people.” Pitt, he con¬ 

tinued, “ treats both you arid me with no more regard than 
he would do a parcel of school-children, he seems to forget that 
the day will come when he must expect to be treated according 
to his deserts.” 

On 7 August 1759 Bute wrote Pitt a warning letter, in quite 
an unusual tone. 

" Dear Sir. I am extremely concerned to observe by your 
letter, that all endeavours have hitherto proved unsuccessful 
in regard to a business the Prince has so much at heart. I 
need not tell you that he complains bitterly of the extreme 
neglect he ever meets with in any matter (be it what it will) 
that immediately concerns himself. The most gentle, patient 
dispositions may be at last soured ... I will not be answerable 
for the consequences of this treatment.” 21 

This letter has nothing to do with Sackville, as the news of 
Minden did not reach England till the next day, and even then 
a. week elapsed before his return. There are a number of letters 
from Bute in the Chatham Manuscripts both to Pitt and Hester, 
prior to this breach, full of anxious inquiries about Pitt’s health. 
On the subject of the war they are fussy, tiresome and officious, 
not liking to interfere too much, but always suggesting his own 
peculiar responsibility as the confidential adviser of the heir 
to the throne. Pitt never told Bute anything about his war 
plans and showed scant, regard for the claims of generals in the 
favour of Leicester House. Bute was naturally piqued as well 
as disappointed. He imagined that he had won Pitt's confidence, 
not only by his “ esteem and regard ” (flattery) but by the 
perspicacity of his criticisms on the war. He hoped also that 
Pitt would have been anxious to make his policy appear as an 
expression of the Prince’s will. Had Bute really been a man 
of first-class ability and experience, he could undoubtedly have 
influenced Pitt, but as it was he was far too temperamental and 
inexperienced. So instead he had to be content with obtaining 
Cabinet secrets from Holderness, who “ insinuated himself into 
Leicester House ” at Pitt’s expense. In November 1759 Pitt 
told Viry that he himself no longer had any intimacies or ” great 
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connection’' there, but he “would not give them any handle to 
be displeased with him.” In the course of a highly delicate 
conversation with Bute on the' possibilities of the new reign, 
Pitt demurred to the idea of dismissing Newcastle but thought 
he might retire, to which Bute replied, " The Prince of Wales 
w'ould be very glad of Mr. Pitt’s service ; but he must not expect 
to assign this man this employment and another another.” Pitt 
replied that “ that was far from his thoughts—he should be very 
ready to do the best service he could ! ” 

Pitt’s submissive attitude evidently calmed Bute, for in April 
1760 he told Sir Gilbert Elliot that he thought they could work 
together, though Elliot reported Pitt as very imperious in tone. 
But a few days later the Prince wrote to Bute, that Pitt “ has 
shown himself the most ungrateful and in my mind the most dis¬ 
honourable of men, I can never bear to see him in any future 
ministry.” Bute himself must take the Treasury, “ in short, 
all I interest myself in is in your health, for whilst my dearest 
is near me I care not who are the tools he may think necessary 
to be in the Ministry provided the blackest of hearts is not one 
of them ; for I look on the majority of politicians as intent on 
their own private interests instead on that of the public.” Quite 
apart from its stupid and vicious attack on a man of whose 
service he was utterly unworthy, the unhealthy sentiments of 
this letter are sufficient evidence of the Prince’s warped up¬ 
bringing. 22 

As regards the war, Pitt found his strategic objective for the 
year 1760 somewhat difficult to determine. In North America 
his course was clear enough, and on 11 December 1759 he had 
instructed Amherst, that “ the reduction of Montreal ” was “ the 
great and essential object remaining to complete the glory of 
His Majesty’s arms in that part of the world.” A few weeks 
later he followed this up by drafting a brilliant plan for con¬ 
tinuing the war in the West Indies during the autumn season, 
after the hurricanes, by using part of the troops engaged in 
North America, just at a time when the operations there should 
be drawing to an end. Amherst was to send 2,000 troops for 
the capture of St. Lucia and Dominica, followed by a reinforce¬ 
ment of 6,000 to help in the eventual capture of Martinique. 
The only way the French could prevent this was either by rein¬ 
forcing Montreal via the St. Lawrence and so containing our 
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troops in North America, or else by intercepting them on their 
way to the West Indies. But Pitt was confident that they were 
too weak at sea for either of these moves: 23 

Apart from these dual operations, he appears to have been 
in some doubt as to where to make his next major effort. On 
26 November 1759 he had received a letter from Clive written 
on 7 January asking for reinforcements of regular troops to com¬ 
plete the consolidation of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. “ So large 
a sovereignty may possibly be an object too extensive for a 
mercantile company; and it is to be feared they are not them¬ 
selves able, without the nation’s assistance, to maintain so wide a 
dominion. . . . Now I leave you to judge whether an income 
yearly of upwards of two millions sterling, with the possession 
of three provinces abounding in the most valuable productions 
of nature and art, be an object deserving the public attention ; 
and whether it be worth the nation’s while to take the proper 
measures to secure such an acquisition.” 

Discussing the letter with its bearer, John Walsh, Clive’s 
agent, Pitt remarked that Clive’s scheme was “ very practicable, 
but that it was of a very nice nature.” To whom did this vast 
territorial acquisition belong ? Technically speaking, the Com¬ 
pany appeared to have the best claim according to the terms of 
their charter, which did not expire till 1780. But according to 
Pitt, “ the Company were not proper to have it, nor the Crown, 
for such a revenue would endanger our liberties,” by making 
the Crown independent of Parliament. Clive had shown “ good 
sense by the application of it to the public.” “ The difficulty 
of affecting the affair was not great, under such a genius as 
Colonel Clive, but the sustaining of it was the point ; it was 
not probable he would be succeeded by persons equal to the 
task.” While Pitt pondered over the first major problem arising 
out of the creation of a British dominion in India a second letter 
arrived, written on 21 February 1759, stating that unless the 
Company was " assisted by the Nation they must inevitably 
at last fall a sacrifice to the superior efforts of the French Com¬ 
pany supported by their Monarch, who within these eighteen 
months have received at Pondicherry 2,500 men and the third 
division will probably bring half that number, whereas we shall 
not have received, including Colonel Draper’s battalion, more 
than 1,000. It looks as if the f rench Government were turning 
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their arms this way, in hopes of an equivalent for the losses 
have reason to apprehend in America from the formidable force 
sent by us into that country.” 24 

Pitt had already sent out two more ships of the line in addi¬ 
tion to the four under Cornish carrying Coote’s regiment, but 
the question of reinforcements on a large scale required more 
careful consideration. The East Indies was the one theatre 
which had so far been practically neglected, and it certainly offered 
a most tempting field for exploitation, quite apart from Clive's 
warning. But in the spring of 1760 the position on the con¬ 
tinent of Europe was again desperate. Frederic had suffered two 
heavy defeats in the previous year, and Prince Ferdinand was 
still out-numbered by the French army in Germany under Broglie. 
Minden had done little more than save the allies from total 
defeat and recover part of Hanover, and Ferdinand doubted 
if either he or Frederic could continue for another year against 
the combined military strength of France, Austria and Russia. 
The German war might only be a containing operation, but by 
now it was the one theatre of war in which France still held 
an obstinate advantage. Unless some decisive measure was 
taken there, Pitt feared that the war as a whole might become a 
stale-mate, with England again forced to yield colonial conquests 
as the price of restoring the territory of her allies. As usual, 
Newcastle was panicking about the estimates, and on 9 April 
recorded, that “ Mr. Pitt flew into a violent passion at my saying 
we could not carry on the war another year; and said that 
that was the way to encourage our enemy.” 25 

Pitt’s anxiety about the German wa.r led to a modification 
of his strategy. During the first half of 1760, British troops 
were steadily poured into Germany. By 1 September Granby’s 
contingent had been increased from ten to twenty thousand 
men. Further sums were voted in Parliament for increasing 
the Hessian and Brunswicker contingents, thus raising Prince 
Ferdinand’s total force from 60,000 to 96,000 men. Pitt’s zeal 
for supporting Ferdinand, which he had shown in the debate on 
the Address during the previous December, had quite startled his 
colleagues, and even the King. For a time, at any rate, it looked 
almost as if he intended to make Germany the decisive theatre 
of war. 

Actually he was still hankering after the East Indies, where the 
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' situation was becoming favourable for a decisive stroke. During 
April 1760 there were rumours of "an expedition of weight,” 
to be commanded by Keppel and Major-General Kingsley, for 
which tropical clothing was being ordered. Obviously its objec¬ 
tive was Mauritius, and the French at once sent orders to d’Ach£, 
that he was to stay there after his refit and not return to Indian 
waters. In the end Pitt’s scheme did not mature. Every day 
he was hoping for better news from Germany, but after a minor 
victory at Marburg in July, and a minor defeat at Kloster Kampen 
in October, the army went into winter quarters without having 
attained any decisive result. In consequence Pitt turned once 
more to the idea of a raid on the French Coast to relieve pres¬ 
sure on Frederic and Ferdinand, and decided to use the force 
originally intended for Mauritius for this purpose. Nevertheless, 
the mere threat of vigorous measures in Indian waters, was 
sufficient to produce a disastrous mistake in French strategy, 
and keep d’Ache tied to Mauritius when he should have been 
co-operating in the defence of Pondicherry. During the winter 
of 1758, while Pocock ha,d been refitting at Bombay and d’Ache 
at Mauritius, Daily had marched from Pondicherry to besiege 
Madras, but had retired again on the appearance of Captain 
Richard Kempenfelt with troops and stores. Early in 1759, Clive 
had sent Colonel Forde from Bengal to raid the French stations in 
the Northern Sirkars and in April he had recaptured Masulipatam. 
French power in India was now practically confined to Pondi¬ 
cherry, and even the security of this great fortress required the 
co-operation of d’Ache’s absent fleet. Pocock spent most of the 
summer waiting to intercept d’Ache on his return from Mauritius 
and on 10 September brought him to action off Pondicherry. 
Although outnumbered by twelve to seven, Pocock won, but 
his ships were too damaged in their rigging to prevent d’Ache 
from entering Pondicherry with stores. D’Ache, however, had 
no intention of staying there for the winter, and on 27 September 
retired again to Mauritius. In the winter of 1759 the Dutch 
attempted to recover their position in Bengal by sending an 
expedition from Batavia, but were beaten off by Clive and 
Forde and the ships of the Company. Meanwhile Cornish had 
arrived from England with his four ships bearing Coote’s regi¬ 
ment, which with the assistance of the Company’s troops defeated 
Dally at Wandewash on 22 January 1760 and then captured 
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Karikal and Arcot. At the end of the month Steevens arrive 
fresh from his refit at Bombay, and all the available British 
forces on the Coromandel Coast were concentrated for the siege 
of Pondicherry. In July the two ships of the line arrived, sent 
in response to Clive's appeal, and Steevens established a close 
blockade. Lally, however, put up a fine defence, expecting every 
day to be relieved by d’Ache, who was still at Mauritius under 
strict orders not to leave, because of Pitt’s threatened expedition 
from England. All through the winter Lally hung on, despite 
the arrival of two frigates from d’Ache to say that he could be 
of no assistance. Meanwhile Steevens also hung on beyond the 
season when he should have gone back to his base at Bombay 
for a refit. On New Year’s Day 1761 his fleet was nearly 
destroyed by a cyclone, but he was back again at once blocking 
the entrance, and on 15 January 1761 Pondicherry surrendered 
with 600 guns, 270,000 pounds of powder in barrels and cartridges 
and a vast quantity of military stores. Once again the threat 
of combined operations had disrupted French strategy. 2 ® 

While Pitt was still hesitating about where to launch his 
combined attack, bad news arrived from America. Monckton 
and Townshend had come home, leaving practically the whole of 
Wolfe’s original force to garrison Quebec with Murray in com¬ 
mand. Unaccustomed to the Canadian winter, the troops suffered 
terribly from cold and scurvy, till by the spring of 1760 there 
were scarcely 3,000 of them capable of bearing arms. Nor 
could any fresh provisions or relief be expected till the ice meltr 1 
in the St. Lawrence. De Levis, well aware of their condition, 
came down the river from Montreal with four frigates and 7,000 
men, landed at the base of the Heights of Abraham and climbed 
up to repeat Wolfe’s manoeuvre. Murray, who had been unable 
to strengthen the shattered defences of Quebec during the winter, 
rushed out like Montcalm to oppose him, and on 20 April returned 
beaten into Quebec with the, loss of 1,000 men, one-third 
his total force. His position was desperate, but luckily the 
French had also lost heavily and were unable to make an imme¬ 
diate assault. They, therefore, settled down to siege operations. 
Murray sent off messages to Amherst and to England, out on 
9 May a British frigate appeared in the Basin, the first of a 
squadron from England, under Captain Swanton, to force her 
way through the melting ice. Stanton soon fcllowed with the 
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ole squadron, destroyed all the French frigates and transports 
and forced their troops to retreat towards Montreal by land. In 
addition a convoy of supplies from Bordeaux, on which de Levis had 
been counting, was captured at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, 
after evading Boscawen's blockade and getting all the way across 
the Atlantic. “ Happy, happy day ! ” wrote Pitt to Hester on 
hearing the news. “ My joy and hurry are inexpressible.” 

Amherst now “ proceeded to work out one of the finest com¬ 
binations ever carried through by British forces.” Murray was 
directed to advance on Montreal direct from Quebec, thereby 
threatening the communications of the French force at the 
northern end of Lake Champlain. Out of his own troops, Amherst 
sent only 3,500 by way of Lake Champlain, under Colonel 
Haviland, realizing that this was quite sufficient to make the 
French retire from the northern end, because of the threat of 
Murray in their rear. He himself decided to go up the Mohawk 
River to Oswego on Lake Ontario and approach Montreal from 
above, thus preventing the French from retiring farther into the 
interior, as de Vaudreuil had already intended. In May, Amherst 
received a despatch from Murray, sent off on 30 April, just before 
the relieving frigates appeared at Quebec, explaining his unfor¬ 
tunate position, and at once ordered the Louisbourg garrison 
to go to his relief. He himself arrived at Oswego on 9 July and 
set about constructing a flotilla of 800 boats. On 10 August 
he set off down the Lake, and by the end of the month had cap¬ 
tured Fort Levis, at the head of the Rapids, the only defended 
post left above Montreal. The descent of the Rapids proved a 
hazardous,task, but with his usual skill and organization Amherst 
accomplished it with the loss of 100 men. On 6 September he 
reached Montreal and landed unopposed. 

Meanwhile Murray had carried his troops up the St. Lawrence, 
with the aid of Swanton’s squadron, and on 9 August had reached 
th; St. Pierre Lake, near the outlet of the Richelieu River into the 
St. Lawrence, where the French were concentrating for defence. 
Thre» days later he was joined by the reinforcements from 
Louisbourg, and continued his way up the St. Lawrence, forcing 
the Bench to follow him along the bank. On 3 September he 
was in ouch with Haviland, who had arrived practically un¬ 
opposed, md proceeded at once to the island of Montreal. The 
investment was now complete and the French hopelessly out- 
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numbered and their men deserting in shoals. Amherst refused to 
grant them the honours of war, and on 8 September de Vaudreuil,, 
in his capacity of Governor-General, surrendered all French 
Canada to King George. 27 

At home Pitt’s plan for a raid on the French coast, had at 
last shaped itself in the form of an attack on the island of Belleisle, 
facing Quiberon Bay. Ever since 1756 he had been bombarded 
with schemes for “ annoying the French coast,” sent in by 
Captain Thomas Cole, who in addition to Belleisle also recom¬ 
mended the capture of Corsica and Haiti. By holding Belleisle 
we could not only increase the paralysis of French shipping 
along the Biscayan coast, but force the French to keep 60,000 
troops on the mainland to watch our movements. Once taken, 
moreover, it could be exchanged for Minorca, though a greatly 
inferior object and possessing no base. Newcastle disliked the 
idea, Anson was “ extremely against it ” and Ligonier doubtful. 
The King, however, “ was violently for it ” and Pitt was not to 
be deterred. Very soon he had assembled ten battalions of foot, 
a regiment of horse and “ a great siege train ” at Portsmouth. 

“ Where they go, God knows ! I write treason. Not a word,” 
Newcastle vouchsafed to Hardwicke in his usual strain of panic. 

I t was now October, and other officers besides Anson were doubtful 
as to whether anything further should be attempted before 
next year. Keppel, who had reconnoitred Belleisle a week 
before, was called up to London to interview the Secret Com¬ 
mittee, and appeared somewhat sceptical about the possibilities 
of making a safe landing. They then referred the matter to 
Hawke, again installed as Commander-in-Chief of the " Western 
Squadron.” Hawke was annoyed, since he had already worked 
out what he considered a much neater scheme of his own. This 
was to seize the Rhuis peninsula on the mainland which forms 
one of the enclosing arms of the land-locked waters of the Mor- 
bihan. From there he could harry Auray and Vannes, and also 
destroy the ships which had escaped up the River Vilaine after 
the battle of Quiberon Bay. Once established it would be 
difficult to dislodge him, since the peninsula has several narrow 
points and could be easily defended from attacks on the land 
side. Hawke, therefore, expressed himself somewhat derisively 
about Pitt’s plan, but stated that he would abandon his own 
plan in deference to it. Ansoh, much relieved, carried Hawke’s 
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rt at Once to the King without showing it to Pitt. Emerging 
from the closet, he calmly informed Pitt that his Majesty had 
himself declared the Belleisle plan impracticable and would not 
allow his troops to execute it. Pitt went in next well prepared 
with weighty arguments, but came out presently “ much dis¬ 
turbed.” In the anteroom he abused Hawke freely, called him 
“ a very good sea officer but no Minister.” Early next morning, 
25 October 1760, the King was found lying dead on the floor 
by his valet-cle-chambre . 28 
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George III ascended the throne with almost every advantage 
that a new monarch could wish to enjoy. He was young, hand¬ 
some and gracious, with a serious .eye for business of state, sur¬ 
rounded by able and devoted ministers, waiting his orders to 
put. the final touches to the most victorious war his country had 
ever waged. His people were united, reasonably contented and 
anxious to give him loyal support. No group or interest stood 
against him. The last hopes of a Stuart succession had flickered 
out, and even the most extreme Jacobites were already ordering 
out their coaches to come to Court. In America a new England 
was arising, full of vigour and enterprise; in Canada many 
thousands of French people were passing under his rule; in 
India a vast territorial dominion was shaping. Unlike his grand¬ 
father, George III was a truly English king, the first since Janies 
II. He , was not the puppet of any political group. He was 
fifty-five years younger than his grandfather, and separated by a 
whole generation from his grandfather’s more elderly advisers. 
His own contemporaries were as yet unknown to politics. In 
time he would be able to choose from them fresh ministers con¬ 
genial to his views. As compensation for his inexperience, he had 
received a most careful training in the duties and responsibilities 
of kingship. He had formed no undesirable social connections. 
Unlike his grandfather and great-grandfather, he had not saddled 
the country with a train of expensive mistresses. He was almost 
unique in Europe as a strictly virtuous prince. 

His text-book was The Idea of a Patriot King written by his 
father’s friend. Lord Bolingbroke, and crammed with stirring 
sentiments. “ The good of the people is the ultimate and true 
end of government.” 

“ Every king of Britain has means enough in his power 
to defeat and to calm opposition. But a Patriot King, above 
all others, may safely rest hiS cause on the innocency of his 
* 2 74 
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administration, on the constitutional strength of the crown, 
and on the concurrence of his people, to whom he dares appeal, 
and by whom he will be supported.” 

“ What spectacle can be presented to the view of the mind 
so rare, so nearly divine, as a king possessed of absolute power, 
neither usurped by fraud, nor maintained by force, but the 
genuine effect of esteem, of confidence, and affection. . . . Civil 
fury will have no place in the draught: or if he be seen . . . 
he must be seen subdued, bound, chained, and deprived entirely 
of power to do hurt. In his place concord will appear, breeding 
peace and prosperity on the happy land; joy sitting in every 
face, content in every heart; a people unoppressed, undisturbed, 
unalarmed; busy to improve their private property and the 
public stock ; fleets covering the ocean ; bringing home wealth 
by the returns of industry; carrying assistance or terror abroad 
by the direction of wisdom; and asserting triumphantly the right 
and honour of Great Britain, as far as waters roll and as winds 
can waft them.” 

Although Henry Fox asserted that George III was not popular 
at the beginning of his reign, his bearing and address satisfied 
even the most fastidious critics. 

“ He seems all good nature and wishing to satisfy everybody,” 
wrote Horace Walpole within three weeks of his accession. “ All 
his speeches are obliging. I was surprised to find the levee 
room had lost so entirely the air of a lion’s den. This Sovereign 
don’t stand in one spot, with his eyes fixed royally on the ground 
and dropping bits of German news ; he walks about and speaks 
to everybody. I saw him afterwards on the Throne, where he is 
graceful and genteel, sits with dignity and reads his • v/ers to 
addresses well.” 

Yet behind that fair and noble exterior lurked unseen the 
doom of imperial civil war, hideous family quarrels and final 
engulfment in a dark cloud of perpetual insanity. 

His plan of action arising out of Bute’s instruction, was to get 
rid of his grandfather's ministers, because they abridged the 
constitutional xdghts of the Crown. Walpole, Pelham and New¬ 
castle had built up a system of controlling tjhe House of Commons 
by means of patronage exercised in the name of the Crown. 
George III had no desire whatever to act in an unconstitutional 
manner, “ he had an almost Whtggish reverence ” for the Revo- 



'lution settlement. But at the same time he wished in a personal 
manner to exercise his own undoubted rights of patronage, and 
so become “ the first among the borough-mo-ngering, electioneer¬ 
ing gentlemen of England.” 1 The trouble with George III was 
that he mistook means for ends. Having succeeded in the 
perfectly legitimate operation of freeing himself from Whig 
domination, and having obtained ministers both congenial and 
subservient, he had nothing to offer the country in the way of 
constructive measures. In the end he proved himself to be an 
excellent chief whip but a very indifferent statesman. Conscious 
of his own honourable intentions, he was apt to regard those who 
disagreed with him as having dishonourable intentions. Though 
quite untouched by any desire for political tyranny, he was so 
sensitive about his position as king, that he frequently gave the 
impression of trying to play the tyrant. Having never really 
grown up mentally, he treated every problem as a strictly personal 
issue and tended to divide people into good and bad, loyal and 
rebellious. When faced by difficulties he at once grew obstinate 
and tended to regard every concession as a personal humiliation. 
In his dealings with America he showed none 'of Pitt's wisdom 
and charity, and could not imagine how difference of environment 
could alter men’s outlook on public affairs. Though professing 
to put British interests before German, lie treated the Empire 
more like a parcel of German estates, and was quite ready to 
employ German troops and Red Indians to coerce it. As his 
apologsts have all too frequently observed, George III was 
certainly no more obstinate nor short-sighted than the majority 
of his influential subjects. This is scarcely a good defence, since 
a man v assumes the dual role of king and statesman must be 
prepared both to teach and lead. Few people now imagine that 
the union between Great Britain and her American Colonies-could 
have been indefinitely prolonged. But the responsibility for 
provoking the movement towards secession, and then allowing it 
to develop into a bitter civil war, must lie mainly with the King. 

All this, however, lay in the future, and in 1761 his immediate 
business was to settle the Seven Years War, from which he him¬ 
self had been so jealously excluded. Pitt was useful for the 
time being and had i lo party of his own likely to cause trouble, 
but as ' the blackest 0 f hearts ” he must be got rid of as soon as 
he had served- his turn. Newcastle and the Whigs were a tougher 



proposition, but men would soon see where to look for favours 
when the King became his own job-master. Besides, there were 
groups headed by able men such as Bedford and Fox, standing 
apart from the main body of Newcastle Whigs, and quite prepared 
to act against them as soon as peace was signed. Meanwhile he 
could start driving a wedge between Newcastle and Pitt, by 
extending particular civilities to each in turn. This was a 
formidable programme for a totally inexperienced man of only 
twenty-two, but George had courage, ability and persistence 
worthy of a better cause. Though unsuitable for the role of 
king, he was one of the most efficient party managers England 
has ever seen. 

George III was out riding when he received a secret message 
of his grandfather’s death. He at once returned to Kew, pretend¬ 
ing that his horse was lame and without letting his attendants 
know what had happened. On his way back, the King met Pitt 
riding in his coach and six with the postilions in blue and silver 
livery, coming to Kensington Palace to present his humble duty 
to his new sovereign. The King, however, sent first for New¬ 
castle to attend him at Carlton House, and kept Pitt waiting 
a considerable time for an audience. Neither minister was 
invited to assist in drawing up the King’s declaration to the 
Privy Council, in which the war was described as “ bloody and 
expensive,” and peace advocated, but without any reference being 
made to the King’s German allies. 

Pitt did not hear the speech very distinctly when Newcastle 
read it out, but he wrote that night to Bute insisting that the 
obnoxious passage should be deleted from the Council Minutes, 
and replaced by one describing the war as “ just and necessary,” 
and waged “ to bring about an honourable and lasting peace in 
concert with my allies.” Pitt gained his point but evidently felt 
uneasy about the immediate future. He told Bute the same 
night, that “ his politics were like his religion which would admit 
of no accommodation. But if the system of the war was to 
undergo the least change or even shadow of a change, he could 
no longer be of any service. . . . That he wished to be a private 
man, if he could once see his country out of the present plunge, 
the only difference between them was that his Lordship would 
practise his philosophy in a Court, he in a village.” 2 

Newcastle also expressed a wish to retire and was, of course, 
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delighted when the King and’Bute appeared horrified and declared 
that his services were indispensable. On the other hand, it was 
absurd for Pitt to talk of retirement; a mere gesture of irritation 
and mock humility, at the thought of having his plans “ cobbled ” 
by a posturing amateur like Bute. Pitt complained that he and 
Holderness dangled at .Court with their bags in their hands but 
were no longer effective ministers, because of the presence of 
“ the minister behind the curtain.” Yet so cunningly did the 
King and Bute proceed, that at the very same moment Newcastle 
was complaining that Bute and Pitt were in close confidence and 
that he himself was a “ cypher.” A week later, on 13 November, 
when the question of attacking Belleisle was raised once more, 
Bute supported it much to Newcastle’s disgust, and Pitt received 
the King's permission to take personal control of the operations, 
by issuing orders direct from the office of the Secretary of State. 
Keppel and Kingsley were to make the attack with Hawke’s 
fleet as a covering force. But by now it was December and 
very reluctantly Pitt agreed to abandon the operations till next 
year. " I thank God it is now unanimously stopped,” wrote 
Newcastle. 3 

Pitt now revived his dormant scheme for transferring troops 
from North America to attack the French West Indian settle¬ 
ments, which had so far failed to mature owing to the Montreal 
campaign not finishing till the autumn. On 24 October, the 
day before George II’s death, he had written to Amherst con¬ 
gratulating him on his success and restating the scheme in its 
original form, with the French settlements on the Mississippi 
and Mobile Rivers as additional objectives. On 17 December he 
followed this up by telling Amherst to make various preparations 
for the campaign, and on 7 January 1761, sent him complete 
instructions. They were practically the same as those sent in 
January of the previous year, when it was anticipated that the 
Montreal campaign might be finished in the early summer. As 
before, Amherst was to send 2,000 troops from North America 
for the capture of Dominica and St. Lucia, followed by a reinforce¬ 
ment of 6,000 for an eventual attack on Martinique. He was to 
use his discretion about sending the first 2,000 immediately, 
according to whether it was possible to reduce Dominica and St. 
Lucia before the hurricane season. Otherwise the whole business 
must wait till the autumn. 4 6 
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On 15 November Bute was appointed Groom of the Stole, 
having refused the King’s offer to make him Secretary of State 
instead of Holderness, who was quite willingto quarrel with his 
fellow ministers (on account of the slights and ill-usage he daily 
experienced) and go to the King, and throw up in seeming anger.” 
Strangely enough, Pitt was at this moment in favour of buying out 
Holderness with some “ douceur,” to keep him. quiet and stop 
him opposing the Ministry. But he had no wish for the King 
to establish one of his own “ family ” in an office of confidence. 
Nevertheless, he was unable to prevent Bute being admitted to 
the meetings of the Inner Cabinet, and so being able to retail 
all the ministerial conversations to the King. Bute himself told 
Temple, that he must not be looked on “as a bare Groom of the 
Stole. The King will have it otherwise.” 

As usual, Hardwicke drafted the speech from the Throne, 
but the King requested the insertion of the following words : 
“ Born and educated in this country, I glory in the name of 
Britain ; and the peculiar happiness of my life will ever consist 
in promoting the welfare of a people whose loyalty and warm 
attachment I consider as the greatest and most permanent 
security of my throne.” Hardwicke contented himself with alter¬ 
ing the word “ Britain ” to “ Briton ” as making better sense, 
but the King's desire to include the Scots by not using the word 
“ Englishman ” was still obvious. In the debate on the Address, 
Pitt vigorously defended the war, and when Beckford, the recipient 
of so many strange compliments, described Ferdinand’s operations 
as “ languid,” Pitt “ trimmed him confoundedly.” On 22 
December Pitt carried the vote for the Prussian subsidy easily 
enough, notwithstanding some mild criticisms. Outwardly there 
was complete calm, but “ behind the curtain ” Bute was working 
feverishly to establish the King's power. 6 His policy was to 
support Pitt in such warlike measures as were still popular, and 
then discard him, in deference to an artificial agitation to be 
worked up against the heavy expenses of the German campaigns. 
He apparently hoped to persuade the King to desert our allies, by 
making a separate peace with France which would leave us in 
full possession of our colonial conquests. 1 his was substantially 
the same policy that Pitt had advocated in the previous war. 
It would be popular alike with all classes and would emphasise 
the fact that the King was placing British interests above German 
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ones. It nfust, -however, be made to appear as an expression 
of the King's personal will, as otherwise nothing would be gained. 
In fact, Bute told Dodington, that his only fear was that Pitt and 
Newcastle might anticipate him by making the same proposals. 
Bute thus visualized peace, not as an end in itself but as a 
means of increasing the popularity of the King and decreasing 
that of his ministers. By January 1761 he told Dodington, “ he 
was now sure that Pitt had no thoughts of abandoning the Conti¬ 
nent, and that he was madder than ever.” Bute and Dodington 
“ agreed upon getting runners and to settle what we should 
disperse ” (in the way of pamphlets). " We wished,” adds 
Dodington, “ to have some coffee house spies but I do not know 
how to contrive it.” ® 

Pitt was now in a strategic dilemma. Although we had 
seized nearly all France’s colonial possessions, with the help 
of her imperial ally, she still remained supreme in Europe. 
Prussia, Hesse and Hanover were obviously overmatched, and 
there seemed no way of breaking the French hold on them, except 
by a prolonged war of economic attrition. The situation was 
very much like that faced by England during the years 1805-12 
and 1916-18. In each case the enemies’ main forces had been 
defeated at sea, their maritime trade obliterated and their colonies 
taken, while on the continent they still occupied thousands of 
square miles of allied territory. Moreover, just as in those subse¬ 
quent periods, the enemy were developing attacks on our sea 
trade by commerce raiders, as a substitute for. action by battle 
fleets. The frigates, sloops, luggers and privateers of the sailing- 
ship period were paralleled by the U-boats of the Great War. 
In the Napoleonic war the problem was solved by the extension 
of France’s military efforts to two areas, Spain and Russia, where 
the situation proved both strategically and politically unfavour¬ 
able. In the Great War it was solved by the defeat of Germany's 
allies and her own military and economic collapse. But in 1760- 
61 Pitt could count on neither of these advantages. France, 
though practically bankrupt, seemed obstinately prepared to 
continue the struggle in Germany. Spain was threatening to 
intervene and English opinion was turning against the war. He 
was infuriated by a remark attributed to Choiseul, to the effect 
that in the end neither side would profit. 

At this moment an anonymous publication appeared which 



damaged Pitt’s reputation far more seriously than any of the 
amateur propagandist efforts of Bute and Dodington. It was 
entitled Considerations on the Present German War, and was 
attributed to Israel Mauduit, a nonconformist woollen-draper who 
had had previous experience of pamphleteering in the Byng 
controversy. The writer begins by stating that England’s chief 
object should be, check " the growing power of France.” This 
was done in William Ill's time by organizing the Grand Alliance 
of Dutch and German States. Any war which sets the German 
States one against another, must help France and harm England. 
Yet this is precisely what is now happening, since Frederic of 
Prussia is being paid by England to make war against other 
German States who naturally look to France for help. Hanover 
is not concerned with Anglo-French rivalry in America and is 
only attacked “ because the French know that we shall defend 
it. . . . Because, as we, by our superiority at sea, have the 
advantage in attacking the French settlements in America, and 
the East and West Indies ; so the French by their superiority at 
land, and their greater nearness to Hanover, are sure to have the 
advantage, by meeting the English troops there. . . . The 
French have now no one place to fight us in, unless we find for 
them a field of battle in Germany.” England cannot possibly 
defend Hanover either from France “ or from any of the lesser 
States of the Empire, if they choose suddenly to overran it.” 
On the other hand, France would never run the risk of outraging 
German sentiment by trying to annex it. Frederic, our so-called 
“ ally,” is not really an ally at all but a gangster demanding 
" tribute,” in the shape of a so-called “ subsidy,” to keep him off 
Hanover, which incidentally he does nothing to defend. " We 
deliver up our money to him, for this one cogent reason, because 
he wants it.” The allied army in Germany is inferior to the 
French and must always remain so, thus being tied to a perma¬ 
nently defensive role, the most difficult type of war to sustain. 
Nor is it possible, as in the Netherlands, to use forts and dykes as 
a compensation for lack of numbers. Instead of fighting France 
in Germany, why not make a direct invasion by sea and strike at 
Paris ? “ The French cannot propose to conquer England by 

sending armies into Germany : their only hope is to exhaust and 
weary us out by a land war, which we must carry on upon such 
disadvantageous terms ; and to divert us from their islands. . . . 
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A land war with England alone is an advantage, and which 
France has not enjoyed these hundred years. ... It was not, 
therefore, the want of troops, or their unwillingness to send them ; 
and much less the German war . . . but their utter inability to 
convey them, while their ports were blocked up by the English 
fleets, which prevented their sending over forces everywhere 
superior to ours.” By fighting in Germany, rve were " giving up 
all the advantages of our situation, and joining our island on 
to the Continent, by finding for our enemy a field to beat us in. 
It is giving up all the benefit of our naval superiority, for the sake 
of a distant land war, which I have now shown, I think, to be 
ruinous and impracticable. It is carrying it on in a country 
where victory can do us no good, and where a defeat can do our 
enemy no hurt.” 

The Considerations is thus a restatement of the naval and 
colonial theory of war as opposed to the continental, and is by 
far the most able and successful work, published on this subject 
since Swift’s Conduct of the Allies. The only omission in the 
argument, and that presumably a deliberate one, is that it entirely 
ignores the value of the German war as a containing operation. 
Even so it convicts Pitt of failing to apply his own system, by 
gradually allowing the containing operations to become the main 
operations. Hardwicke was credited with being the real brain 
behind the author, but the work bears no sign of his style, nor 
does it seem likely that he would have been willing to put 
forward such a strong argument against the " old system.” The 
Considerations scored an immediate success and was reprinted six 
times in the space of a few months, and was followed by 
three more works dealing with the same subject. Its success was 
largely due to the opportune moment at which it appeared. 
Thinking men of all parties were beginning to have doubts as to 
the expediency of continuing to fight in Germany and as to the 
willingness of the Cabinet to cut their losses there in case of 
defeat. 

“ I have always considered the Prussian victories in a different 
light from that with which they have dazzled much stronger and 
abler eyes,” wrote Lord Talbot to Dodington, “ and I do not feel 
his distress with the aching heart that possibly an Englishman 
ought to have for the benevolent and pious defender of the 
German liberties and the Protestant religion. . . . But I dread 
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:tfie arrival of every post, for though we have reason to have 
confidence in the valour of our troops . . . our stake is a deep 
one, and should it be lost, besides the private friends we shall 
have cause to lament and the number of gallant countrymen to 
deplore, I fear there is something in the air of the Cabinet that 
would not advise such measures as might still enable us to dictate 
terms of peace, and to secure our future tranquillity and lasting 
influence.” 7 

On 22 October 1760, three daj^s before George IPs death, 
Pitt himself had written : “ I am little equal to a situation of 
things, where difficulties are daily growing and clouds gathering 
in the midst of prosperity and glory.” 

Frederic meanwhile had again decided that peace was neces¬ 
sary, but had abandoned the idea of a general conference as the 
quickest mode of procedure. Instead he wished England and 
France, as the principal powers concerned, to open separate 
negotiations with the idea of settling their imperial differences 
before the conference undertook the settlement in Europe. All 
he required for himself was the evacuation of his territory by 
French troops, a limit of 24,000 men to be placed on French 
assistance to Austria, and an increased subsidy from England to 
enable him to hire the German contingents of the allied army 
whenever it should be disbanded. Pitt, however, was eager to 
secure Dominica and St. Lucia, and above all Martinique, before 
coming to terms. He had also revived his scheme for a power¬ 
ful offensive in the East Indies, and in January 1761 received 
the King's consent to devote Keppel’s expedition to its 
original objective, the capture of Mauritius. Keppel was to 
take 10,000 troops and Steevens was ordered to meet him at 
Rodriguez, east of Madagascar. The seizure of Mauritius would 
not only deprive the French trading stations in India of all 
naval support but would prevent them attacking the British 
Company's shipping on its way between India and the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Pitt was encouraged to press France hard at this moment by 
the interception of a personal letter from Louis XV, delivered on 
4 February 1761 to King Adolphus Frederic of Sweden, describing 
the unfortunate condition to which France was reduced and 
doubting her ability to continue the German war, " qui II ne 
prevoit pas la possibility que la cariipagne prochaine mette pas les 


ennemies l’alliance dans une position differente de celle a elle se 
trouve dans ce moment-ci. Les sujets malheureux souffriront, 
la terre se depeuplera d’advantage, les puissances epuisseront 
leurs finances, et. il est tres problematique.” 8 

Nevertheless, Pitt had good reasons for entering into peace 
negotiations, the most important being his anxiety not tp raise 
a fresh combination of enemies amongst the neutral states. Of 
these the most dangerous and the most easily roused was Spain. 
In June 1760 Fuentes, the new Spanish ambassador, had. pre¬ 
sented another memorial, demanding reparation for damage done 
by English privateers, which was answered in a despatch drawn 
up by Mansfield. In September Fuentes had presented two 
further memorials, one about the logwood cutting on the coast 
of Honduras, and the other about Spanish claims to a share in the 
Newfoundland fisheries, together with an intimation that a copy 
of the fisheries memorial had been sent to Versailles. Pitt took a 
very serious view of this action. His intelligencers were notifying 
him daily of unneutral services which France was receiving from 
Spain, particularly in the West Indies, where traitorous British 
merchants were carrying on illegal trade with France through the 
port of Monte Christe in San Domingo. Nevertheless he replied 
to the Honduras complaints, in what even Hardwicke agreed to 
be a conciliatory manner. But he refused to accept or answer 
the memorial on the fisheries, and read Fuentes a rdponse verbale, 
commenting severely on the breach of diplomatic usage made in 
attempting to obtain support from a state then at war with 
England. 

Between January and March 1761 Pitt intercepted a number 
of cypher letters between Fuentes and the Marquis de Grimaldi, 
the Spanish ambassador at Versailles, and also between Fuentes 
and Richard Wall. From these it appeared that a scheme was 
shaping to offer France military assistance, in return for help 
in obtaining redress of Spain’s complaints against England. 9 
Choiseul was unwilling to accept the obligations of a new Family 
Compact between the two Bourbon monarchs, if he could succeed 
in making a separate peace with England, though he was quite 
prepared to use the threat Spanish intervention as a lever. 
Fuentes and Grimaldi, on the other hand, were anxious to make 
Choiseul commit himself. Far from fearing the effects of war 
with England, they imagined that in the general confusion Spain 


might collect some useful pickings. All the same, Pitt gained 
the impression that Grimaldi and Fuentes were working some¬ 
what in advance of their instructions, and that the Court of Spain 
was by no means eager for an immediate military alliance with 
France. Nor were they likely to countenance a war until the 
return of their American trading ships in the autumn. Though 
shorn 6f its renaissance glamour, this trade was worth three 
million pounds a year and consisted of gold, silver and precious 
stones besides all the ordinary produce of the West Indian 
Islands. In addition the so-called “galleons" from Havana 
brought home immense quantities of East Indian produce, shipped 
from Manilla via Mexico. Pitt was so impressed by “ the shadow 
of Spain," that by 22 February 1761 he had agreed to an ex¬ 
change of specially accredited British and French agents. The 
pourparlers previously carried on between Yorke and d’Affry had 
come to nothing, but from now onwards negotiations were to be 
direct. In. March Pitt even went so far as to tell Bute that. 
" If the King is not for the war on the Continent, I am ready 
to abandon it, though I think it a right measure.” 

Meanwhile the King had already decided that unless Bute 
took a more active part in the government the chances of a 
quick peace might be completely lost. “ Lord Bute has a 
difficult game to play as a personal friend and favourite, with 
weight, of course, but no employment of business,” wrote General 
Yorke to Mitchell on 8 January 1761. 10 To play the part of 
a responsible minister was more difficult still. Yet Bute never 
flinched. Though totally inexperienced and quite unsuited by 
temperament, he was willing to risk failure and ridicule lor the 
sake of the King. The final stroke was admirably contrived. 
Newcastle’s feelings had been recently outraged by signs that 
he was no longer to be allowed unlimited control of the royal 
patronage. The King had appointed new Lords of the Bed¬ 
chamber, several of them Scottish Tories, without even consult¬ 
ing him, and had refused to give him any secret service money 
to spend on the forthcoming general election, saying that the 
country ought to be allowed a free choice. This was monstrous,, 
since it was clear that the King intended to use the money 
for election purposes himself, through Bute. Nor was Newcastle 
to be allowed to nominate candidates for the royal boroughs, 
although he might still have a free hand in boroughs where the 
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Crown had only an influence through customs and excise. When 
Anson told Bute that the Admiralty boroughs were already full, 
and that the King’s “family" could not be accommodated in 
that direction, he was met by an imperious rebuke. What, 
my Lord, the King's Admiralty boroughs full, and the King not 
acquainted with it ” ; on which “ Anson seemed quite dis¬ 
concerted, and knew not what to say." 11 

When, therefore, Newcastle was invited to join with Bute 
in a little plot against Pitt, he felt quite childishly delighted at 
being once more restored to favour. He himself was to propose 
to the King that Bute should be Secretary of State, in place of 
Holderness, with the warning that if he hesitated, Pitt himself 
would do it instead. The go-between was le Comte de Viry, 
the Sardinian Minister, now one of the most influential figure? 
in English politics and in the confidence of all the leading men. 
Newcastle, Hardwicke and Devonshire were sounded separ¬ 
ately, and on io March 1761 Newcastle and Bute had a conference 
at which Bute confessed, “ that the only thing he apprehended 
was the temper and the manner of Mr. Pitt." But he added 
somewhat patronizingly, “ Mr. Pitt had not the way to gain the 
affection of a Prince ; and that, in the-present case, if he was so 
disposed, he would have a great deal of lee-way to fetch up ; but 
that he [Bute] would do his part." On the day of the King's 
accession Pitt had stated that Bute’s “ advancement to the 
management of the affairs of the country would not be for His 
Majesty’s service." They had not met in private since. Never¬ 
theless, Bute agreed to break the news himself. Pitt received it 
with icy calm and contented himself with quoting his former 
opinion. 

On the eve of his appointment Bute wrote to the King, “ I 
take the office that of all others my mind had the most repugnance 
to. . . . Each fond wish of niv heart cries out against this 
important charge, but duty and gratitude condemns one to the 
trial.” This was probably the truth, for he told Holderness, “ I 
will frankly own that of all the Departments in the kingdom ’tis 
the one I have the greatest aversion to. In this situation, my 
Lord, condolence suits me better than congratulation, and I 
venture to affirm your Lordship leaves it with not half the regret 
that .1 receive it.” 

Bute was clearly terrified by*his new responsibilities. He was 


hated as a Scotsman and as “ the King’s favourite,” the first 
since Buckingham. Rumour, moreover, was freely associating 
him in a scandalous liaison with the Princess of Wales, the 
King’s mother. No one grudged the Princess her natural 
pleasure, but to take it with a Scotsman savoured almost of 
perversion. 

Bute received his appointment on 25 March 1761, as Principal 
Secretary of State for the Northern Department, and Holderness 
accepted as his douceur the reversion of the Cinque Ports, worth 
£4,000 a year, which he obtained in 1765. Legge was dismissed 
from the Exchequer and replaced by Lord Barrington, who told 
Mitchell, “ I think I am equally fit to be at the head of the Church 
as of the Exchequer, ... but no man knows what is good for 
him.” The Hon. Charles Townshend was given Barrington’s place 
at the War Office, and as a concession to Pitt, James Grenville 
was made Cofferer of the Household. " George Grenville is to 
be Speaker,” wrote Horace Walpole; but alas it proved a false 
rumour. With his passion for the niceties of parliamentary 
procedure, Grenville would have made a worthy successor to 
Arthur Onslow, who had filled the office with such distinction 
for thirty-three years. As it was, he continued in party politics 
to the grave detriment of the British Empire. 12 

Newcastle was sufficiently gullible to think that by the new 
arrangement he had strengthened his position in the Cabinet 
against Pitt, and little realized that his own tenure of the Treasury 
was very nearly over. Pitt appears to have treated the whole 
matter philosophically and to have concentrated entirely on his 
three immediate tasks, the peace negotiations with France, 
Keppel's expedition, and the negotiations with Spain. On 25 
March 1761, the same day as Bute’s elevation, Pitt obtained the 
King’s signature to secret orders, once more cancelling the expe¬ 
dition against Mauritius and turning it against Belleisle, the idea 
being to retain Keppel's force in European waters and to use it 
in a manner likely to impress Spanish opinion. 

Pitt’s views on the peace were governed by the principle stated 
in the Commons’ address to William III, so approvingly quoted 
by Mauduit. “ All true Englishmen, since the decay of the 
Spanish monarchy, have even taken it for granted, that the 
security of their religion, liberty and property ; that their honour, 
their wealth, and their trade, depend chiefly upon the proper 
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measures to be taken from time to time against the growing 
power of France.” Fifty years later this view still prevailed. 
In company with most statesmen of his time Pitt was more 
anxious to obtain access to raw materials and opportunities for 
trade, than wide extensions of colonial territory. ” The Seven 
Years War was a struggle for dominion rather than dominions.” 
Trade could be best handled by comparatively small bodies of 
men operating from factories, stations or plantations, or by 
trading and fishing fleets operating from European bases. 
Farming and lumbering on a grand scale by a large colonial 
population fed by continuous emigration was as yet unvisualized. 
As soon as negotiations beganr in earnest, it became clear that 
the chief struggle would be over the Canadian fisheries. With 
southern and western Europe, still predominantly Catholic, salt 
fish had an immense market, quite apart from its extensive con¬ 
sumption for non-fasting purposes. Before the war France held 
a monopoly of all fishing in the Gulf of the St. Lawrence, while 
she and England shared the Newfoundland fisheries between 
them. These arrangements depended on the Treaties of Utrecht 
and Aix-la-Chapelle. Pitt determined that the fisheries in both 
areas should now become the exclusive monopoly of England, 
seeing that France had lost every inch of territory in Canada 
and its surrounding waters. The French fisheries alone brought . 
in nearly half a million pounds annually, as much as all the other 
produce of Canada put together. Their loss would fall not on 
the French Canadians, who in any case were doomed to English 
rule, but on the inhabitants of France itself, who came annually 
in their fishing boats from the Channel and Biscayan ports. 
Montcalm had stated as far back as April 1757, that the loss of 
Canada would not be irreparable so long as the fisheries, " the 
source of Riches,” was retained. Choiseul could no longer expect 
to retain any exclusive rights, but he still hoped to obtain a share 
both in the St. Lawrence and Newfoundland fisheries by a sur¬ 
render of territory. When it became clear that Pitt was deliber¬ 
ately attempting to exclude France altogether, he felt bound to 
persist in his demands, even at the risk of prolonging the war 
and suffering further territorial losses. 13 

Although several of Pitt’s colleagues doubted the wisdom of 
pushing France to extremes, the Duke of Bedford was the only 
one of them prepared to argue with him on general grounds. 


Bedford had left Ireland early in 1760 and had resigned his 
Lord-Lieutenancy in March 1761, though he still continued to 
attend meetings of the Cabinet. His Irish experiences had not 
only been extremely unfortunate but had brought him into 
bitter conflict with Pitt, once his political ally. He had started 
badly by giving a vacant pension of £800 a year on the Irish 
establishment to his own sister-in-law, thus provoking a series 
of resolutions against pensions and absentees in the Irish Par¬ 
liament which he refused to transmit to England till ordered 
by Pitt. Later they quarrelled over the claim of the Irish 
Parliament to vote money bills which Bedford denied and Pitt 
upheld. The war brought new difficulties, political unrest 
and fear of invasion. Yet despite “ the great fermentation of 
spirits in that Kingdom, and their aptitude in such critical 
circumstances to kindle into higher and more mischievous 
heats and asperities,” Pitt almost denuded Ireland of regular 
troops in order to provide for his colonial expeditions. Mean¬ 
while he kept on urging Bedford to raise more regular troops 
for foreign service, as well as militia for home defence. In 
the winter of 1759 there were serious riots at Dublin which 
Bedford entirely failed to control, casting the blame on French 
agents and Papists, though Pitt knew well enough it was caused 
by a financial crisis due to the rapacity of Bedford’s underlings. 
Pitt’s uncle, Lord Grandison, repeatedly assured him that the 
Irish would remain loyal, which was certainly proved when Captain 
Francois Thurot raided Carrickfergus in February 1760. Though 
Bedford himself was unsuccessful in meeting Pitt’s military 
requirements, Lord Drogheda raised a complete regiment of light 
dragoons at his own expense, providing “ levy money, swords, 
buff accoutrements, boots, saddles and bridle furniture, with 
drums and standards, and all other necessaries, except horses and 
arms, which are articles exceeding the bounds of a private for¬ 
tune.” A similar effort was made by Pitt’s friend. Sir James 
Caldwell, the two regiments becoming respectively the 19th and 
20th Dragoons. 14 

Not only did Bedford profoundly differ from Pitt in his views 
about the fisheries, but he seems to have been so incensed by 
Pitt’s strictures on his conduct in Ireland, that he took a positive 
delight in opposing him in the Cabinet, where he enjoyed a natural 
prestige as the senior nobleman. Bedford was a passionate man 



and quite unsuited either to rule or negotiate, though he was. 
capable, honest and possessed of independent views which he 
put forward with great skill and energy. Unlike Pitt, he did not 
believe that France, having once been “laid upon her back," 
could be kept there indefinitely, and took the more modern view 
that a vigorous people will always reassert themselves and seek 
revenge. Quite apart from the impossibility of keeping France 
permanently humbled, he greatly doubted its expediency. He 
believed that Pitt’s attempt to monopolize the fisheries and thus 
create an indirect monopoly of the sources of naval power, was 
as great a mistake as Louis XIV’s attempt " to be the arbiter of 
Europe, and might be likely to produce a grand alliance against 
us ” of exasperated maritime states. He even went so far as 
to argue the case on moral grounds, saying that “ to do as we 
would be done by is the most golden rule as well in what relates 
to the public as to private life.” 16 

On 26 March 1761 Choiseul wrote to propose that England and 
France should enter into separate negotiations as the first steps 
towards a European Congress, and that each country should 
remain in possession of such territories as they respectively held 
in the various war areas at certain given dates. The dates were 
1 May 1761 for Europe, 1 July 1761 for Africa and the West 
Indies, and 1 September 1761 for the East Indies. All conquests 
made after those dates were to be restored, thought he dates them¬ 
selves might be subject to negotiation. Apparently Choiseul 
meant to include the French conquests against Hesse and Hanover 
as conquests against the British Crown, in which case we should 
feel bound to redeem them by sacrificing some of our own colonial 
conquests. On 8 April Pitt replied, accepting the principle of uti 
possidetis, as the system of fixed dates was called, but claiming 
that the dates themselves should be a matter of negotiation. He, 
of course, wished to use Belleisle and Martinique as bargaining 
cards, but had little chance of taking them before 1 May and 
1 July respectively. A week later he told the King that not 
only did he hope to secure them, but also the “ total destruction 
of the French in the East Indies ’' and the cession of Canada, 
Cape Breton and all the fisheries ; and “ that if he was even 
capable of signing a treaty without it, he should be sorry he had 
ever got again the use of his right hand, which use he had but just 
recovered.” This “ strange stuff ” naturally terrified Newcastle, 


who tried to persuade the King to make Pitt adopt a. less imperious 
tone. 

On 19 April Choiseul wrote refusing to alter the fixed dates, 
but asking for the immediate exchange of personal representatives, 
to carry on the negotiations simultaneously in both capitals. 16 
Pitt chose Hans Stanley, a capable man, friendly with Newcastle, 
and on 13 May the Cabinet met to consider his instructions. As 
Pitt refused to take the responsibility for raising the question 
of France’s German conquests, nothing was said about them. 
Stanley, however, was to tell Choiseul that we intended to continue 
our support of Frederic, though in the final copy, the words “ as 
an auxiliary ” were added to Pitt’s original draft, thus weakening 
the Anglo-Prussian tie. At the end of May the two represent¬ 
atives reached their respective posts, Choiseul sending M. de 
Bussy, a man who had once received pay as a British agent. 
Temple, with his usual lack of finesse, suggested that “ that power 
of employing a reasonable sum of money given to Mr. Stanley in 
Paris, might perhaps be properly placed in some hands here for 
the use of Mons. de Bussy’s own pocket and might tend to facilit¬ 
ate matters. I have heard that he is not quite so chaste as 
Penelope.” The two cases were obviously quite different and, of 
course, his suggestion was not adopted. 17 

By the time the Pitt-Bussy and Choiseul-Stanley negotiations 
started in earnest, the situation had been changed still further in 
England’s favour, by the capture of Belleisle. The expedition 
had caused Pitt great anxiety. Only seven unseasoned and 
badly disciplined battalions had been available, and in addition 
the King had seen fit to exercise his prerogative in the choice of 
a general. One of his first acts on coming to the throne had 
been to seek the friendship of his uncle Cumberland and encourage 
him to return to court. Unfortunately this wise, humane and 
statesmanlike policy was accompanied by an almost reverential 
regard for Cumberland’s military opinion. On his advice, Major- 
General Studholme Hodgson was appointed to the command, and 
complimented by the King as “ bred under the Duke ” The 
expedition arrived off Belleisle on 6 April, but was repulsed after 
making a landing. Luckily Plodgson proved himself a far better 
fighter than most of the Duke’s old aides-de-camp. Urged on by 
Keppel, he decided to try again. Pitt sent out four more battalions 
and some dragoons, in part of the'transports earmarked for carry- 
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ing Amherst’s troops from New York to the West Indies, The 
second landing took place on 22 April, preceded by a series of 
skilful feints. The island was quickly overrun and on 8 June 1761 
the citadel of le Palais surrendered, the garrison being allowed to 
retire to the mainland with the honours of war. The capture pro¬ 
duced consternation in France, since it was feared that we might 
use the island as an advance base, for making a series of descents 
on the coast. Twenty thousand troops had been ordered to 
Brittany in the hopes of saving it, involving the redistribution 
of all the French forces, even to the prejudice of the war in Ger¬ 
many, whence news came “ that the whole of Soubise’s corps is 
altered.” 18 

In London, Bussy found Pitt extremely courteous but much 
less conciliatory than Stanley found Choiseul. After a good deal 
of fencing, chiefly connected with fixing the time limits for the 
conquests, Choiseul. suddenly abandoned the whole uti possidetis 
principle and on 17 June made new proposals for a settlement, 
which he emphasized as being highly secret. Minorca would be 
restored in return for Guadeloupe, Marie Galante and Goree. 
Canada would be ceded to Great Britain ; ” et une fixation des 
limites de Canada dans la partie de L’Ohio determinees par les 
eaux pendantes, et fixee si clairement per le traite qu’il ne puisse 
plus y avoir aucune contestation entre les deux nations par 
rapport aux dites limites.” France, however, must retain the 
fishing rights granted to her by the Treaty of Utrecht together 
with Cape Breton Island, which she undertook to keep unfortified 
and used simply as a fishing station.* “ La France rendra ce 
que ses armees ont conquises en Allemagne sur les Allies 
Britanniques.” 

The proposals covered barely a dozen lines of writing, a " little 
leaf,” as Stanley remarked, “ in shape and size like a billet- 
doux for a lady (a correspondence in which he [Choiseul] is 
much versed), than the memorial for a peace between two great 
nations.” 19 

Choiseul’s proposals were considered by the full Cabinet on 
24 and 26 June, each meeting lasting six hours. *\11 the ministers 
supported Pitt in refusing to give up Cape Breton Island or to 

* This was by no means a big concession, since the British Government 
had already demolished the fortifications, “ after serious and mature 
deliberations." • 
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adopt a new boundary for Canada. But on 
were all against him, except Temple. Pitt described Bute’s 
suggestion that we should make a show of excluding France, but 
give way if Choiseul proved obdurate, as “ puerile and illusory.” 
He agreed, however, to instruct Stanley, that although we would 
certainly not surrender the St. Lawrence fisheries, France might 
regain participation in the Newfoundland fishing rights at a 
price, possibly the permanent dismantling of fortifications at 
Dunkirk. 

The British answer as finally approved by the Cabinet was 
extremely uncompromising. Canada and Cape Breton Island 
must be retained, Choiseul’s proposals about the Canadian boun¬ 
daries being described as “ captious and insidious,” and intended 
to procure an unwarranted extension of Louisiana. The St. 
Lawrence fishing rights would never be surrendered, and the 
Newfoundland ones only in return for “ some great and important 
compensation.” Belleisle (now in our hands) would make “ more 
than a compensation ” for Minorca. Guadeloupe and Marie 
Galante would only be restored in return for ‘‘ the immediate 
evacuation of conquests made by France in Germany, on the allies 
of the crown of Great Britain.” Senegal and Goree would be 
retained and France must evacuate the “ neutral ” islands in 
the West Indies or else agree to their ‘‘equitable partition.” 
“ Dunkirk must be reduced to the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht, 
without which no peace can be admissible.” Stanley was also 
to make it clear ‘‘ that the most indispensable interests of Great 
Britain can never allow His Majesty to acquiesce in any views of 
acquisition, which it has sometimes been surmised France might 
entertain with regard to Nieuport and Ostend.” This point 
was concerned with the old fear that France might obtain control 
of Austria's Nether]and ports and so be in a position to invade 
England. 20 

Fearing that the negotiations were about to collapse, Bedford 
sent a letter to Bute on 9 July, evidently designed as a bid for 
support against Pitt. “ The endeavouring to drive France out 
of any naval power is fighting against nature, and can tend to 
do no good to this country; but, on the contrary, must excite 
all the naval powers of Europe against us, as adopting a system, 
viz.: that of a monopoly of all naval power, which would be at 
least as dangerous to the liberties of Europe as that of Louis XIV 
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was, which drew all Europe upon his back.” Bedford thought 
that peace was less hopeful, “ if not entirely prevented by the 
unjustifiable demands of Mr. Pitt,” and said he would no longer 
attend the Cabinet. But despite his threat, Bute was not yet 
prepai-ed to make a stand against Pitt, who must first be allowed 
to exhaust his stock of popularity. 21 

Choiseul was certainly disappointed by the ill-success of his 
“ little leaf ” and made no further proposals for some days. On 
13 July he gave Stanley fresh, proposals. He was willing to 
exchange Minorca for Guadeloupe and Marie Galante, and to cede 
the neutral island of Tobago, and also to evacuate all conquests 
in Germany in return for Belleisle. He would withdraw all 
French troops in Austrian pay, provided we undertook not to 
allow Prince Ferdinand’s army to help Frederic. But on the 
Newfoundland fisheries and Cape Breton (unfortified) he was 
adamant, and told Stanley that he would be stoned in the streets 
if he dared to cede this right. 22 

In London Pitt continued his talks with Bussy, but becoming 
uneasy at Choiseul’s silence combined with the activity of the 
French armies in Germany, he called a meeting of the Cabinet for 
21 July. On the morning of the 20th news arrived of the fall 
of Pondicherry. Choiseul, in his discussions with Stanley, had 
suggested that we might like to have it instead of regaining 
Minorca, and had appeared quite shocked when Stanley remarked 
dryly that possibly it was ours already. The same evening news 
arrived that Dominica had been captured by Commodore Sir 
James Douglas and Lord Rollo, acting in accordance with Pitt’s 
plan. Once again Amherst had proved his efficiency as an 
organizer by ensuring the arrival of the troops in the West Indies 
before the hurricane season. Choiseul was now in a much worse 
position than when he first proposed the principle of uti possidetis, 
since at that time he was by no means certain that either Pondi¬ 
cherry or Dominica would fall, while in any case he could have 
saved Belleisle. 

Next day Pitt sent off his final orders to Amherst, for the 
concentration of force against Martinique. Six thousand troops 
were to proceed from North America under General Monckton 
(Amherst’s choice), and meet Sir James Douglas and Lord Rollo 
at Guadeloupe. He had already warned Amherst " not to suffer 
any Appearances of tending towards Peace, to suspend or slacken, 
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ie least Degree, any of the Preparations for the Enterprize. 
When, therefore, the Cabinet met on 21 July, opinion was again 
unanimous in regarding Choiseul’s new proposals as unsatis¬ 
factory. Bute, who had been trying to " spirit up the Dukes of 
Newcastle, Devonshire and Bedford to something vigorous,” took 
care to adopt an exuberantly bellicose tone. The day after¬ 
wards, 22 July, news arrived that Prince Ferdinand had beaten 
Broglie in a great battle at Vellinghausen, though as regards 
actual fighting it proved rather a tame affair. 23 

A highly critical point in the negotiations had now been 
reached and next day, 23 July, Bussy presented Pitt with two 
memorials, in addition to the fresh proposals already given to 
Stanley. The first proposed that Spain should be invited to 
guarantee the treaty, as having outstanding disputes with England 
over (1) the illegal capture of Spanish merchantmen, (2) Spain’s 
Newfoundland fishing rights, and (3) English encroachments on 
the coast of Honduras. The second memorial stated that Austria 
would consent to a separate peace between England and France, 
provided that she retained her own conquests of Prussian territory, 
and that no British troops or German troops in British pay were 
sent to the help of Frederic. Choiseul had originally intended 
that the memorial on Spain should be held in reserve, but Bussy 
had received separate orders from Louis XV to present it when¬ 
ever Fuentes, the Spanish Ambassador in London, thought fit. 
Naturally Fuentes wished to commit France by having it pre¬ 
sented as soon as possible. Next day when the Cabinet met to' 
consider their reply to Choiseul’s last proposals, they were unani¬ 
mous in rejecting both memorials as inadmissible. The memorial 
on Spain was particularly objectionable, as coming on top of 
the one already delivered by Fuentes himself in the previous 
September. Pitt read Bussy a riponse verbale stating that the 
King ” will not suffer the disputes with Spain to be blended, in 
any manner whatever, in the negotiation of peace between the 
two crowns ; to which I must add that it will be considered as an 
affront to his Majesty’s dignity, and as a thing incompatible with 
the sincerity of the negotiation, to make further mention of such 
a circumstance. Moreover, it is expected that France will not 
at any time presume a right of intermeddling in such disputes 
between Great Britain and Spain. ... I likewise return you, 
Sir, as totally inadmissible, the memorial relative to the King 


of Prussia, as implying an attempt upon the honour of Great 
Britain, and the fidelity with which his Majesty will always fulfil 
his engagements with his allies.’' 24 

Fuentes, on being formally asked whether the memorial on 
Spain had been presented with the knowledge and approval of 
his court, said yes. On this Pitt wrote to Lord Bristol, Sir 
Benjamin Keene’s successor at Madrid, to protest in the strongest 
terms, against Spain’s attempt to invoke the assistance of a 
country at war with England in her disputes, amounting to “ little 
short of a declaration of war in reversion.” Bristol was also to 
ask for " some explicit and categorical Sclaircissement ” about 
Spain’s naval preparations. If Wall showed an inclination to 
disavow all knowledge of the memorial, Bristol was to " open to 
the Court of Madrid as handsome a retreat as may be.” Pitt 
had already instructed Bristol in May, that he was willing to 
satisfy Spain in the matter of Honduras, but Wall had refused to 
negotiate until the alleged British interlopers withdrew from 
their settlements 

The two memorials naturally provoked the Cabinet to adopt 
a high tone in replying to Choiseul’s main proposals. But 
although no concessions were made, no fresh claims were put 
forward, despite the recent successes. Nevertheless, Stanley 
was instructed by Pitt in a covering letter to inform Choiseul that 
the British terms were an ultimatum, requiring " a categorical 
answer and a final determination thereon, intimating at the same 
time with politeness and regret, that otherwise your stay at 
Paris cannot probably be long.” 

The British terms, known as " the ultimatum of 29 July ” 
(the date of their delivery to Choiseul), were: 

1. Canada and all its islands and the St. Lawrence fisheries 
to be retained by England. 

2. Territory excluded from Canada must not be claimed as 
part of Louisiana by France. 

3. Senegal and Goree to be retained by England. 

4. Dunkirk fortifications to be dismantled as an indispensable 
condition for granting participation in the Newfoundland 
fisheries. 

5. The Neutral Islands to be evacuated and made subject to 
future partition. 


^ 6. Minorca to be restored to England. 

7. All territory of Hanover, Hesse and Brunswick to be 
evacuated by France. 

8. England to restore Belleisle, Guadeloupe and Marie Galante. 

9. East Indian terms to be negotiated through the respective 
Companies. 

10. No French prizes captured prior to the declaration of 
war (16 June 1756) to be restored. 

11. Nieuport and Ostend to be evacuated by France as pre¬ 
liminary to any British restitutions. 

12. England and France to continue to support Prussia and 
Austria respectively, “ as auxiliaries.” 25 

On this Choiseul gave up all hope of immediate peace, and pre¬ 
pared to continue the struggle with the help of Spain. Further 
negotiations were to be continued only to gain time for the 
Franco-Spanish alliance to mature. A letter was intercepted 
from Choiseul to the French minister in Sweden to this effect, 
but was apparently ignored by the bulk of the British Cabinet, 
though Stanley himself declared that Choiseul would never yield 
without the fisheries. Meanwhile Hardwicke reported to New¬ 
castle that Pitt was “ haughty and dictatorial ” in his attitude. 
On 5 August Choiseul handed Stanley a counter-ultimatum, once 
more demanding a share in the St. Lawrence fisheries and a port 
of shelter for the fishing boats. Dunkirk would be discussed 
only after this port was ceded. The territory between Canada 
and Louisiana, west of the English American colonies, must be 
neutral. France was prepared to cede Guadeloupe and Marie 
Galante, but would not restore Minorca (since it was as good as 
promised to Spain). England might satisfy herself bv keeping 
Belleisle. Senegal must be restored by England, ^ p r ance 
would not restore her conquests against Prussia excel 
of Maria Theresa. A still firmer demand was made for the 
restitution of French merchant ships captured before the declara¬ 
tion of war. Nothing was said about Nieuport and Ostend. 
This was accompanied by a gargantuan letter of " just half a 
quire of folio paper, in a close hand,” from Stanley, providing 
plenty of evidence that Choiseul’s attitude was hardening 
rapidly. Bussy also presented a note in his own name, but 
dictated by Choiseul, objecting t6 the ton impdratif adopted by 
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Pitt in rejecting the two memorials, while Stanley also remarked 
in his letter that Choiseul had described Pitt’s expressions as 
" offensive.” 

“ The Due de Choiseul does me no small injustice in supposing, 
as he does, that I wish nothing but to continue war,” wrote Pitt 
to Temple on 10 August. Yet this was certainly the growing 
impression even amongst his own colleagues. Bute was now the 
key man in the situation, and for the moment he still chose to 
support Pitt. Newcastle was in despair. “ The victories hurt 
us,” he wailed, “ as they make peace more difficult.” The King 
and Bute, and Pitt, were plotting against him, he told Devonshire. 
He must either " swallow it and' make the most contemptible 
figure that ever man did, or resign my employment, in which 
case M. L. Bute is ready and desirous to undertake it.” 20 

On 13 and 14 August the Cabinet held two meetings lasting 
eight hours and a half in all. " Very stormy they were,” wrote 
Hardwicke, to his son, Lord Royston, ” but we rid out the 
tempest.” Bussy had asked for an interview to discuss Choiseul’s 
counter-ultimatum, and Pitt was inclined to refuse chiefly because 
of Bussy’s complaint about his " ton impdratif.” 

“ After much altercation and some thumps of the fist on the 
table, it was at last carried (on my motion), that the conference 
should be had; but not without an answer to Bussy’s letter, 
by which the interview was to be appointed. The meeting of 
yesterday was professedly on the draught of that answer. It 
was produced; much too long and too irritating. Several 
objections were humbly made and strongly supported ; but 
not a word would be parted with. ‘ We would not suffer 
our draught to be cobbled ! ’ Neither side succeeded, but it 
will. p\ } Jr awn.’’ 

But*" 1 * now was thoroughly alarmed, fearing a general 
•Avx.v .^1 .. ... the Whigs before they had served their turn. On 
the evening of 14 August, after the second Cabinet, he wrote to 
Pitt that although the King approved of his answer to Bussy, 
“ His Majesty shows a great deal of concern at a matter of this 
immense importance being carried by so slender a majority, 
and asked me several times, with eagerness, why words were not 
chosen in which all might have concurred.” Bute's fears were 
certainly justified, for within two days Bedford and Devonshire 
had intimated their intention of withdrawing from Cabinet meet- 


mgs, and Newcastle was threatening to resign the Treasury. 
Worse still was the fact that Bedford had dined at Newcastle 
House ! The King now showed his hand by a personal appeal 
to Devonshire and Bedford to continue their attendance, at the 
same time letting it be known that he approved of France having 
a share in the St. Lawrence fisheries and being granted an 
unfortified harbour. Bute also told Newcastle that “ he 
would not differ with them [the peace party] in the next discus¬ 
sion.” 27 

When the Cabinet met. on 19 and 20 August to consider an 
answer to Choiseul’s counter-ultimatum, the plotters revealed 
themselves. “ We had two meetings this week,” writes Hard- 
wicke, ” the same persons present. All was calm and decent. 
The great points, of liberty to fish in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and an abri. Many speeches. At last, both agreed to by all. 
Those who had most violently opposed, professing to acquiesce 
in the opinions of others for the sake of preserving unanimity in 
the King's Council. ... It is also agreed to speak clearly now 
about Dunkirk being put on the foot of the Treaty of Aix 
[-la-Chapelle] * and the liberty of fishing and drying fish on 
Newfoundland, according to the thirteenth article of the Treaty 
of Utrecht.” It was further agreed to accept Choiseufs state¬ 
ment that France had no idea of occupying Nieuport and Ostend 
permanently. Pitt's view was that “ relaxation on the part of 
England over the fisheries would produce a greater obstinacy on 
the part of France.” He was out-voted on every point and found 
no one to support him except Temple. Nevertheless, Bedford 
was so dissatisfied at the smallness of the concessions, that he 
refused to attend the second meeting. On 24 August the Cabinet 
also agreed that the island of St. Pierre, off Newfoundland, should 
be ceded to France as an abri for her fishing boats. Pitt had 
again oeen beaten and admitted that he only yielded to preserve 
unanimity. But Bute had miscalculated and made his effort 
too late,. 28 

Exasperated by the British ultimatum, Choiseul had finally 
agreed to the conclusion of the third Family Compact, which was 
signed oh 15 July. By a separate military convention to come 
into operation on 1 May 1762, Spain was to declare war on England 

* Involving less severe conditions than those imposed by the Treaty 
of Utrecht. 


and receive the immediate gift of Minorca, while France pledged 
herself not to make peace till the Spanish grievances with England 
were settled. Pitt knew from his intelligence service that some¬ 
thing was in the air, and he also had detailed accounts of Spain’s 
naval and military preparations. He had declared at the Cabinet 
meeting on 24 August, that he would rather fight France and 
Spain together than France alone, aided by Spain’s money and 
neutral services. 29 

Meanwhile the British answer to Choiseul’s counter-ultimatum, 
embodying the handsome concessions over the fisheries, was 
despatched on 27 August, the remaining terms being substantially 
the same as in the British ultimatum Of 29 July. In a covering 
letter Stanley was informed that this was to be considered as 
Choiseul’s last chance, and that if he refused it Stanley was to 
come home without further orders. A month earlier Choiseul 
might possibly have accepted the concessions over the fisheries,. 
but now, as Pitt had anticipated, he seemed merely inclined to 
raise his terms. Stanley’s letters made it perfectly clear that he 
was only prolonging the negotiations to gain time. In England 
the peace party was wobbling, and Fox wrote to Calcraft on 
11 September that Bute might still take a warlike tone to justify 
himself. “ Pitt will be firm, and upon the whole, will have 
power to obstruct and delay, if not prevent. ... It is Pitt’s 
sentiments that are known at Paris and that prevent peace.” 
Most members of the Cabinet appeared to agree with Pitt, that 
Stanley would have to be recalled. New'casile was terrified at 
the thought of finding more money for the war, but even more 
terrified at the threat of Pitt’s resignation. On 13 September 
Bussy presented fresh terms from Choiseul, in which a further 
island was demanded in the Gulf of the St. Lawrence, and on the 
same day the Cabinet met to decide on Stanley’s recall, gift's 
motion was quickly agreed to, the King’s approval obtained and 
the order despatched the same night. No decision was reached, 
however, about Spain. 30 At this moment interest in . foreign 
affairs was somewhat eclipsed by the King’s marriage to the 
Princess Charlotte of Mechlenburg-Strelitz on 8 September, 
followed by their Coronation a fortnight later. ' 

On 18 September the Cabinet met at Devonshire House to 
consider what instructions should be sent to Lord Bristol. Pitt 
produced the following documents : 
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4 |fp-£ Intercepted cypher letter from Grimaldi to Fuentes, 31 
August 1761 : stating that the Family Compact and 
Convention were signed on 15 August, and that twelve 
French warships were being sent to convoy the returning 
Spanish treasure fleet. 

2. Despatch from Stanley to Pitt, 2 September 1761: Stanley 
“ has secretly seen ” an article number 10 of a recent secret 
treaty, by which France agrees to support Spanish interests 
in her negotiations with England. 

3. Same to same, 8 September 1761 : Fifteen Spanish warships 
are going to meet the treasure ships. 

4. Despatch from Lord Bristol to Pitt; 31 August 1761: 
Describing various interviews with Wall, who admitted 
that Bussy’s memorial was an exact copy of what the 
Spanish King had sent to Versailles, and also stated that 
the Spanish claim to share in the Newfoundland fisheries 
“ is well proved.’' 

5. Various reports of a reliable character on Spain’s naval 
and military preparations. 


Pitt submitted that here was sufficient evidence to prove the 
existence of a secret alliance between France and Spain. If so, 
war with Spain could be only a matter of weeks. Yet those 
weeks'were most precious, for till her treasure fleet arrived from 
America she was practically helpless. Keppel was at that moment 
cruising off Finisterre with 28 of the line and as many frigates, 
looking for French West Indiamen. More ships were “ within 
call.” A damaging blow, delivered at once, would settle the 
whole business, and save lengthy and expensive operations at 
a later date. He proposed, therefore, to recall Bristol and give 
immediate orders to intercept the Spanish treasure ships. There 
was danger in such a move, of course, but no greater danger than 
would be incurred by waiting till Spain was ready to begin. 
None of his colleagues, except Temple, were willing to accept this 
bold course. They argued that the intercepted letters were not 
sufficient justification for an unprovoked attack, which would be 
contrary to diplomatic usage. Granville also emphasized the bad 
feeling produced by such measures on former occasions, notably 
in the case of Sir Georg Byng’s destruction of the Spanish 
fleet off Cape Passaro ij 1718, ! and the ineffective attempt 
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of Boscawen’s to capture the French ships carrying troops to 
America in 1755. These were merely political arguments and 
intended as such. Pitt’s arguments were entirely strategic but 
they failed to carry weight, chiefly through lack of support from 
his chief technical adviser. Anson, worn out with the responsi¬ 
bilities of the war and practically a dying man, shrank from 
committing himself. Pitt demanded a formal vote and a minute 
of the proceeding to be set down in writing, and threatened 
that he and Temple would present their own “ advice in writing ” 
to the King. By the terms of the minute recording the majority 
decision, Bristol was to be instructed to ask if Spain was " under 
any engagement to take part with France in the present war,” 
and to add that an unsatisfactory answer would be taken as a 
declaration of war. Meanwhile it was unanimously agreed to 
send seven of the line and 3,000 troops to the West Indies, and 
to reinforce Saunders in the Mediterranean. 31 This was certainly 
a strong line in the political sense but of no immediate use 
strategically, since Bristol’s reply could not be received for at least 
another month, by which time the Spanish treasure ships would 
be safely in Cadiz. Pitt’s colleagues were clearly prepared for 
war with Spain, but they were not prepared to engage themselves 
until diplomatic methods had been exhausted. Pitt, therefore, 
drew up his “advice in writing,” in which he urged Bristol’s 
immediate recall and that the King should “ take forthwith such 
necessary measures as God has put into his hands, for the defence 
of the honour of the Crown and of the just and essential in¬ 
terests of His Majesty’s people.” Nothing was specifically stated 
either about an actual declaration of war or an attack on the 
Spanish treasure ships. Bristol’s recall alone was to be made 
the test question. 

Bute by now was in a panic, fearing that he would be saddled 
with a new war without Pitt to direct it. On the other hand, 
he could not afford to lose Newcastle, Hardwicke, Devonshire, 
Mansfield and Anson, all of whom would resign together rather 
than recall Bristol immediately. That night he and Mansfield 
saw Pitt and Temple, but without persuading them to suppress 
their “ advice.” Next day, 19 September, Bute and Mansfield 
reported their failure to Newcastle, Granville and Devonshire at 
Devonshire House. All agreed that 3 strong effort must be 
made to stop Pitt i resigning. Hardwire was absent through 
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the death of his wife, so that at the critical juncture the Whig 
Lords were deprived of their wisest councillor. 32 

On 21 September Pitt fired his last shot in the war, by securing 
the King’s consent for the reinforcements agreed upon by the 
Cabinet, to be sent to the Mediterranean and West Indies. By a 
brilliant last-minute inspiration he also gained consent for Rodney, 
now a Rear-Admiral, to go out with the West Indian ships as 
Commander-in-Chief for the operations against Martinique. At 
the same time he delivered the “ advice in writing,” signed by 
himself and Temple. The King declined to accept it, and Bute, 
who was present, said that it was only fair that Pitt's opponents 
should also state their views. The King then said he would 
take no decision till Stanley arrived home, since “ he might 
give some necessary light with regard to Spain. Mr. Pitt seemed 
surprised but said nothing.” The Cabinet met immediately 
afterwards, Hardwicke and Granville being absent. Pitt was 
firm and said nothing would be gained by waiting for Stanley. 
Mansfield, “ who had been very ill in the night,” and who “ spoke 
long, not very clearly,” said that " it did not appear to him 
that operations could be undertaken against Spain that would 
suffer by delay.” This gave Pitt a chance to redevelop his 
strategic argument, emphasizing the need for immediate action 
to ensure “ the almost certainty of success against the united 
force of the House of Bourbon.” " He spoke very long, very 
well, and very determined, but with great politeness and candour,” 
wrote Newcastle. Mansfield was obviously shaken “ and plainly 
made fair weather with Mr. Pitt.” Bute, Newcastle and Devon¬ 
shire, however, stood firm. Temple “ spoke long, indeed, very 
pompously, very passionate, very ill-bred, but very determined.” 
It was clear that Pitt would either resign of his own accord or 
block all business by refusing to execute the will of the majority. 
At the end of the meeting he formally handed his “ advice in 
writing ” to Bute, for a final presentation to the King. Bute, 
Newcastle and Devonshire met afterwards, and although the 
two Whig leaders wished to make a last effort to retain Pitt, 
Bute declared that it was now impossible. 

At this stage two letters arrived of some importance. The first 
was an intercepted cypher despatch from Grimaldi to Fuentes, 
dated 13 September, stating that Choiseul had told Bussy, “ not to 
sign anything without the accommodation of matters with Spain, 


likewise according to the stipulation of the Treaty, between 
the two Courts which is already ratified.” The second was from 
Stanley, dated 15 September, just prior to receiving his recall, 
in which he stated that Choiseul most certainly desired peace 
and was gaining strength in the French Court. Each party read 
into the letters exactly what they wished. Pitt said that Choiseul 
was bluffing and that Grimaldi’s letter proved it, while Bute 
and the King contended that neither letter indicated immediate 
war measures by Spain. “ The King seemed so provoked and 
so weary,” wrote Newcastle, “ that his Majesty was inclined to 
put an end, at all events, to the uncertainty about Mr. Pitt.” 
Pitt wished for a Cabinet to consider Grimaldi’s letters, but the 
others refused to oblige him till Stanley returned. On 23 Septem¬ 
ber they met privately to decide how best to answer his ‘‘ advice 
in writing.” To record their views in writing would only pro¬ 
voke Pitt to produce new arguments, while it might prove 
awkward later in case of a parliamentary inquiry. In the end 
“ all Lords (without exception), that is, our friends,” went 
" severally ” to the King and spoke " their opinions boldly and 
clearly to His Majesty,” who showed “ plainly ” that he wished 
to be rid of Pitt. 33 

Stanley’s report when he arrived home on 30 September was 
discouraging, “ the whole tending to war and not peace,” as 
Newcastle remarked. Mansfield was still wavering in favour 
of not sending any instructions whatever to Bristol for the 
present. Hardwicke agreed that Bristol should not be recalled 
but should be instructed to ask Wall if Spain was under any 
engagements. Bute and Newcastle anxiously considered how 
they could replace Pitt. Newcastle was against Fox, as it would 
mean the most unpopular man in England succeeding the most 
popular. Instead he suggested George Grenville, now completely 
alienated from Pitt and in close touch with Bute’s Secretary, 
Charles Jenkinson (afterwards first Earl of Liverpool). 

On Friday, 2 October, Pitt met the Cabinet for the last time. 
Ten ministers in all were present. Pitt explained the business 
before them, the instructions for Lord Bristol, and repeated 
his former demand for immediate recall. Granville, Newcastle, 
Hardwicke, Bute, Devonshire and Mansfield all opposed him 
with arguments based on justice, caulion and expediency. But 
as at the meeting on 18 September, Pitt was beaten, not merely 


by the disagreement of his political colleagues, but by the desertion 
of his technical advisers. Anson declared that “ our ships were 
not in condition to enter immediately into any material opera¬ 
tions against Spain,” and that those in Keppel’s squadron were 
in need of cleaning. Ligonier, now in his eighty-second year, 
stated that Spain had 15,000 horse and 60,000 foot, as well as 
20,000 Neapolitan troops. Neither he nor Anson held out any 
hopes of the practicability of an immediate attack. Temple 
with his usual truculence abused all Pitt's opponents roundly 
and then left the room, and Pitt rose to reply to the arguments 
used against him. He made no attempt to answer them in detail 
but desired to rest his case solely on his “ advice in writing.” 

We were already at war with Spain in the sense that she 
was helping France with money, ships and diplomatic pressure. 
"But for open war with Spain, you are prepared and she is 
not. ... 1 was called by my Sovereign and by the voice of the 

people to assist the State when others had abdicated the service of 
it. That being so, no one can be surprised that I will go on no 
longer since my advice is not taken. Being responsible, I will 
direct, and will be responsible for nothing that I do not direct.” 

With one exception the Cabinet sat cowed and silent beneath 
this final blast of imperious eloquence. Only Granville with 
echoes of " execrable ” and " sole ” minister still ringing in 
his ears, rose to protest against Pitt’s constitutional doctrine, 
mildly observing that it was just as well Pitt was leaving them, 
as otherwise they must have left him. The King might cer¬ 
tainly act on the advice of one minister alone, but if he referred 
his business to a Cabinet council, then the advice of the majority 
must prevail. ” Though lie [Pitt] may possibly have convinced 
himself of his own infallibility, still it remains that we should 
be equally convinced before we can resign our understandings to 
his direction or join with him in the measures he proposes.” 

Pitt rose once more to make the most handsome and elaborate 
compliments to all present and the meeting was at an end. 34 

Three days later, 5 October, at an audience with the King, 
Pitt resigned the Seals. He explained how impossible it was 
for him to modify his views to suit those of the majority, but 
promised on no account to embarrass the ministers by factious 
conduct in Parliament. The King was pleased to be gracious, 
and though making little attempt to conceal his satisfaction. 


come by the lifting of five years of unparalleled responsibility 
and “ sensibly touched with the grandeur and condescension o 
the proceedings,” Pitt withdrew in tears after the humblest 
protestations of loyalty and gratitude. 








CHAPTER XIII 

THE PEACE OF PARIS * 

Bute was terrified by his own success, as he confided to, Doding- 
ton, now Baron Melcombe of Melcombe Regis in Dorsetshire, 
and candidate for “ the most dangerous and difficult work ” of 
succeeding Pitt. 

“ My situation, at all times perilous, is becoming much more 
so, lor I am no stranger to the language held in thi s .great city, 
' Our darling’s resignation is due to Lord Bute.' ” 

No immediate announcement was made of Pitt’s resigiiation, 
but next day he received a letter from Bute suggesting alter¬ 
native marks of royal favour. How would he like to be non¬ 
resident Governor-General of Canada, the fruit of his “ability 
and firmness,’’ at £5,000 a year, especially as it would convey 
to all the world His Majesty’s intention of never parting with 
that great and important conquest ? If not, he could be 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster at the same figure. 
Pitt’s answer might easily be suspected of sarcasm by those 
unaware of his almost pathological reverence for the Royal 
Person. 

“ Penetrated with the bounteous favour of a most benign 
sovereign and Master, I am confounded with his condescension 
in deigning to bestow one thought about an inclination of his 
servant, with regard to the modes of extending to me the marks 
of his royal beneficence.” 

While begging to be excused the acceptance of any office, 
he would be “ doubly happy,” could he see " those dearer to 
me than myself comprehended in that monument of royal appro¬ 
bation and goodness.”. 

Bute took the hint and replied that the King would be 
pleased to confer a peerage on Lady Hester, with descent to 
her children, and an annuity of £3,000 a year to Pitt and any 
two lives he should name, secured on the Plantation duties. 
Pitt at once laid himself and Hester at the King’s feet, in accept- 
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f'/'ance of this mark 'of “ the royal benevolence which showers on 
’ the unmeritorious such unlimited benefits.” 

In response to Newcastle’s inquiry Pitt named Hester and 
their eldest son John as the next recipients of the annuity which 
was to be paid out of the four and a half per cent funds—on sugar, 
-as Hardwicke cynically remarked. Chatham was chosen as the 
title of Hester’s peerage, being one of the three great strategic 
bases of the Empire and in the same county as Pitt’s house 
at Hayes. It also lay close to estates having an hereditary 
connection with the families of Temple and Grenville. Other 
places connected with Pitt and his achieveinents/sucli as Bland- 
ford, Bath, Portsmouth and Plymouth, were already in use as 
titles, while Hayes itself was probably considered unsuitable, 
owing to the comparative modesty of Pitt’s establishment there. 
The whole matter was settled by 9 October, and next day Pitt’s 
resignation was announced in the Gazette with full details of 
the peerage and annuities. 

The immediate impression created was that Pitt had been 
bought out of his office, especially as it was quite unprecedented 
to announce the grant of pensions in the Gazette. That Bute 
deliberately aimed at discrediting Pitt by this means is proved 
by Newcastle’s letter to Hardwicke, written on 9 October. “ My 
Lord Bute told me he intended to publish it in the Gazette to¬ 
morrow night, which surely must have an effect upon the cry 
of his disinterested popularity.” 1 The announcement came as a 
complete bombshell to the public, and was immediately followed 
by an organized “ torrent of low and illiberal abuse.” All the 
details of Pitt’s life were “ by every trick of wit, ridicule and 
buffoonery, converted into matter of degradation and shame.” 
Bute’s runners were active in the coffee-houses, and the public were 
instantly inflamed by a spate of pamphlets in which the Right 
Honourable Annuitant was savagely Unmasked. 

Pitt was evidently surprised at the outcry created by his 
meagre rewards. Secure in his own sense of personal integrity, 
he was genuinely and humbly grateful to the King. If a man 
' like Holderness could be given £4,000 a year for resigning the 
seals at the age of forty-three, Pitt’s rewards, as Beckford 
'observed, “can scarce bear that name.” The annuity was 
comparatively small and subject to heavy taxation, and the 
peerage only a barony. Hundreds of men had received greater 
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> of the services to their country, 
all. As Burke so aptly remarked, 
" it is a shame that any defence should be necessary.” Pitt, 
moreover, had a further reason for his ready acceptance. For 
years he had been under a quite unnecessary sense of obligation 
to the Grenvilles, and now by being the means of making their 
sister a peeress in her own right, he had at last justified their 
condescension in accepting him as a brother-in-law. 

To the public at large the situation appeared very differently. 
No one grudge d Pitt his rewards as .such, but what disturbed 
people was the idea that they were the result of a bargain. When 
'men like Holderness were bought out, not a word of criticism 
was raised. Pitt’s resignation was on a different footing, and 
the feeling of bitter disillusionment it aroused, is a clear measure 
of his unique reputation for disinterestedness. It was repetition 
of the outcry over his accepting the Pay Office, only on a bigger 
scale. His effigy was burned in the City, and Hester was reviled 
and ridiculed as my Lady Cheat'em. Even well-informed critics 
were carried away by the force of the popular clamour. 

“ Virtue is an errant strumpet, and loves diamonds as well 
as my Lady Harrington, and is as proud of a coronet as my 
Lady Melcombe,” wrote Horace Walpole. “ Worse ! Worse ! 
She will set men to cutting throats and pick their pockets at 
the same time. I am in such a passion, I cannot tell you what 
I am angry about—why, about Virtue and Mr. Pitt; two errant 
cheats, gipsies ! ” 

“ Oh ! that foolishest of great men that sold his inestimable 
diamond for a paltry peerage and a pension,” moaned the poet 
Thomas Gray. “ The very night it happened I was swearing 
it was a damned lie and never could be. But it was for want 
of reading Thomas 4 Kempis who knew mankind so much better 
than I.” 2 

According to contemporary political ethics Bute’s tactics 
were legitimate enough, though Pitt himself would never have 
stooped to use them. But Bute’s first duty was to serve the 
King, and humiliate “ the blackest of hearts.” In the end he 
completely over-reached himself and suffered a serious reverse, 
Pitt’s reputation being far more b 1 myant than he imagined. 

On 15 October Pitt addressee a formal letter to Beckford, 
describing his resignation as due to “a difference of opinion 
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d to measures to be taken against Spain,” the refusal 
of the King to accept his “ advice in writing,” and the consequent 
impossibility of executing measures he " was no longer allowed 
to guide.” In reply to a letter of the " most inviolable attach¬ 
ment,” written by William Warburton, Bishop of Gloucester 
and Ralph Allen’s son-in-law, he used almost identically the 
same words. His resignation had been “ grossly and indus¬ 
triously misrepresented ” ; his rewards were “ spontaneous ” 
and “ followed ” his resignation. “ They are unmerited and 
unsolicited, and I shall ever be proud at having received them 
from the best of Sovereigns.” 

These “ firm ” declarations quickly achieved their purpose. 
The City recovered from its ill humour and Beckford replied, 
that ” if knaves have taught fools to call your resignation . . . 
a desertion of the public, and to look upon you, for accepting a 
reward, which can scarce bear that name, in the light of a pen¬ 
sioner, the City of London hope they shall not be rated by you 
among the one or the other.” On 22 October, at the Common 
Council, a motion to send Pitt an address of thanks for his services 
was carried by 109 votes to 15. Other cities followed with 
addresses, Dublin sent its freedom, and Cork ordered his statue to 
be set up. 3 

Urged on by Temple, Pitt accepted Beckford’s invitation 
to the Lord Mayor’s banquet on 9 November. Bute had hired 
George Stephenson and a gang of prize-fighters to protect his 
coach, who, telling the mob that it contained Pitt, cheered 
lustily the while. “ But, on the east side of St. Paul’s Church¬ 
yard, some knowing hand stepped up, and looking full at the 
idol pronounced, with a fine hoarse audible voice, ‘ by G—d, 
this is not Pitt; this is Bute, and be damned to him.’ . . . 
Upon this the tide took another turn, and the bruisers’ lungs 
being worn out, the shouts from the independent mobility were 
instantly converted into hisses, accompanied with a few vulgar 
sayings, as ‘D—n all Scotch rogues !’—'No Bute!’—‘No 
Newcastle Salmon ! ’—‘ Pitt for ever ! ’ ” In King’s Street the 
coach was attacked, and ” before they arrived at Guildhall, the 
bruisers were almost bruised to death themselves,” Stephenson 
retired under the coach “and with great difficulty got into 
Guildhall Coffee-house in great disgrace.” While Bute was lucky 
to escape, and the King and Qtieen received anything but a loyal 
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greeting, Pitt and Temple were acclaimed as conquerors, the 
mob clinging to their coach, hugging the footman and even kissing 
the horses. Inside the Guildhall they were again the recipients 
of an exclusive and embarrassing enthusiasm,.embarrassing at 
least to Pitt, who had no wish to triumph at the expense of the 
King and Queen. In after years Hester noted on Beckford’s 
invitation that Pitt had accepted it, “ against his better judg¬ 
ment.” 4 

The same day Temple resigned the Privy Seal, and two 
days later Jemmy Grenville resigned the Cofferership, a generous 
and scarcely necessary sacrifice of £4,000 a year. No further 
resignations followed, since Pitt had no party, while the eventual 
reconstruction of the ministry produced a complete rift even 
in the Cousinhood. After much persuading on the one hand, 
and much show of delicacy on the other, George Grenville accepted 
the leadership of the Commons but without the " management,” 
still remaining Treasurer of the Navy. Fox, the ablest man in 
the House after Pitt, was specially briefed to speak or keep silent 
as he judged best for the administration. Pitt himself was 
replaced as Secretary by Lord Egremont, son of Sir William 
Wyndham and brother of Hester’s one-time confidant, now Mrs. 
George Grenville. Egrempnt’s name had been mentioned as 
Secretary in the proposed ministry of Lord Waldegrave in 1757. 
He was a man of no particular importance, and at the time 
of his appointment was busily engaged in eating himself to 
death. Temple was succeeded by the Duke of Bedford, and 
Jemmy Grenville by Egrefnont’s brother, Lord Thomond. 

Pitt used the same woi*ds to Hardwicke as he had used to 
the King, that he would support supplies " to the utmost, both 
publicly and privately, as well as of men and ships as of money,” 
and that he would do nothing to embarrass the Ministry, apart 
from defending his resignation. All the same, Bute and New¬ 
castle were clearly worried by the prospect of attacks in Parlia¬ 
ment. Bute was extremely anxious to pursue vigorous measures 
to show that vigour did not rest with Pitt alone, and also to 
prevent him from raising a factious opposition. At the general 
election the King had insisted on Newcastle allowing the voters 
a free choice, which simply meant that Newcastle was not allowed 
to use the secret service funds, to secure the election of his own 
supporters. Bute, on the other hand, is said to have used these 
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funds quite unblushingly to secure the election of men favourable 
to the Court, while in the Court boroughs the King himself 
nominated the members. Consequently Bute had little to fear 
from Parliament, provided that he behaved cautiously. 5 

Pitt had again been chosen for Bath, through the good offices 
of Ralph Allen. In the debate on the Address, at the opening 
of the session on 13 November 1761, Sackville records that he 
" spoke with great ability, his ground was tender and he possessed 
his temper throughout the whole debate. Garrick never acted 
better. He was modest, humble, stout, sublime and pathetic, 
all in turns.” He supported the German war, by which means 
he claimed to have conquered in America, recommended unity 
and vigorous measures and left his own conduct to the judgment 
of his countrymen. On 9 December, when a million was to be 
voted for the German war, Delaval in a crowded House reminded 
Pitt of his own description of the Prussian Treaty as a millstone 
for the minister’s neck. This gave Pitt a chance to show that 
by his system of warfare the Prussian Treaty had become instead 
a millstone about the neck of France. George Grenville and 
Richard Rigby (Bedford’s ex-Chief Secretary in Ireland) attacked 
Pitt openly, but he refused to be drawn into a personal battle. 
So long as the ministry supported the war he was content. Next 
day in his absence the attacks were continued, mostly by young 
members newly elected. The ablest of these was Major Isaac 
Rarre, Wolfe’s brigade-major at Louisbourg and Adjutant-General 
at Quebec. He had written to Pitt early in 1760, asking for 
reward for his services and for the loss of his left eye in the 
battle. Pitt, following his usual rule, refused to interfere in mili¬ 
tary preferment. On his return to England with the despatches 
from Montreal, Barre wrote sarcastically, “ I am bound to you, 
Sir, by the highest gratitude for the attention you have favoured- 
me with.” At the general election he was brought into Parlia¬ 
ment by Lord Shelburne, a brilliant young politician aged twenty- 
four, at present dazzled by the robust cynicism of Henry Fox. 
Next day, 11 December, Pitt supported a motion to lay the 
Spanish papers before the House, but with a rare sense of states¬ 
manship acceded to the ministers’ request for delay. On this 
Horace Walpole observed " a black, robust man, of a military 
figure, rather hard-favoured than not young, with a peculiar 
distortion on one side of his ’face, which it seems was owing 
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to a bullet lodged loosely in his cheek, and which gave a savage 
glare to one eye. What I less expected, from his appearance, 
was very classic and eloquent diction, as determined boldness 
as if accustomed to harangue in that place.” This was Barrd, 
who proceeded to abuse Pitt to his face, accusing him of acting 
like a chameleon by supporting continental measures when in 
office, after having attacked them when in opposition. He even 
mimicked Pitt’s “ figure and action,” saying he was amazed 
to see the gentleman with solemn looks, with eyes uplift to 
Heaven, one hand beating on his breast, and formally contradict¬ 
ing and disowning the principles he had maintained the day 
before ! Pitt remained serene until an altercation arose over 
Barre’s use of the King’s name and in a moment the House was 
in an uproar. But Barre, " halloed ” by Fox, stood his ground 
and continued to abuse Pitt till he at last sat down, and munched 
a biscuit to the general amusement of the House. The “ bar¬ 
barian irregular ” had certainly created a sensation, and few 
pictured him then as one of Pitt’s most ardent supporters and 
as the banner-bearer at his funeral. Historians record with 
shocked solemnity that no one stood up to defend Pitt from 
these baitings. But surely this is a little too much to expect 
from a House in which he had no personal following and which 
for years and years had trembled under his fierce invective.® 

So far Bute had come through with flying colours, thanks 
to Pitt adopting the attitude of an elder statesman and not 
challenging the conduct of the ministry towards Spain. Mean¬ 
while Bute and Egremont, acting on their own responsibility, 
but with the King's approval, sent off such a stiff note about 
Spain's engagements to France that war became inevitable, and 
was declared on 2 January 1762. Bute wished to outbid Pitt 
as regards diplomatic vigour, though he was not prepared to 
accept the strategical implications of such a policy by launching 
a sudden attack. When at last war was declared, the Spanish 
treasure ships were safe in Cadiz. Nevertheless, Bute, by now 
the effective head of the ministry, acted with great “ firmness and 
spirit.” The forces already assembled in the West Indies for 
attacking Martinique, were given Havana as their next objective, 
and Sir George Pocock, now returned from India, was sent out 
to take supreme command with Keppel as his Commodate. 
Unfortunately, the King gave supreme command of the tr/jops 
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to Iieppel’s elder brother, Lord Albemarle, another of Cumber¬ 
land’s incompetent proteges. At the same time Colonel Draper 
was sent out to the East Indies with instructions to Admiral 
Steevens for an attack on Manilla, the capital of the Philippines, 
and the centre of Spain’s Far Eastern trade. Steevens had died 
by the time the orders arrived, leaving Rear-Admiral Samuel 
Cornish to co-operate with Draper. Anson himself was a dying 
man, and in January 1762 was succeeded by Lord Halifax, and 
in the meanwhile the main work of drawing up instructions for 
Rodney, Pocock and Steevens was done by George Grenville. 
So far Bute had been successful because he had been able to 
put into execution plans either sketched or actually laid down 
by Pitt. Much to his surprise and relief, Pitt again refused to 
profit by the chance of justifying himself at the ministers’ expense, 
and when the Spanish War came before the House on 19 January 
1762 made a vigorous and eloquent appeal for unity. “ The 
moment has come when every man ought to show himself for the 
whole. I do, cruelly as I have been treated in pamphlets and 
libels. Arm the whole! Be one people. . . . Forget every¬ 
thing but the public! For the public I forget my wrongs and 
my infirmities.” 7 

Soon after he resigned Pitt gave up his house in St. James’s 
Square, advertised his carriage horses for sale and retired , to 
Hayes. Here he continued to receive news o' jie war and the 
peace negotiations, and was . consulted and cd| |d just as if he 
was still a minister. Warburton congratula ted him on the 
capture of Martinique, as “ the effect of an impulse (I hope not 
ceased) which your glorious administration had imparted to the 
whole political machine.” In January 1762 William Hambly 
sent him elaborate plans for the war with Spain, including attacks 
on Havana and Manilla, and later sent him useful strategic 
criticisms of the results of the war. 

Count Francesco Algarotti, the famous Italian connoisseur 
and art critic, dedicated his Essay On The Opera to Pitt, and sent 
him and Temple specially bound copies. Pitt received this 
news through Thomas Hollis, the well-known philanthropist, 
art patron i literary critic, who soon became one of his 
staunchest supporters. 

\ Other correspondence was less pleasant, for once again his 
relations were becoming troublesome. A new addition to the 



factious Pitts was George Pitt of Strathfieldsaye, nephew of 
John Pitt of Encombe and afterwards Lord Rivers. Early in 
1761 he wrote a furious letter of complaint about the conduct of 
his uncle in a recent Dorset election, and on 21 October 1761, 
a fortnight after Pitt had resigned, he wrote demanding his 
cousin’s good offices with Bute to make him minister at Turin. 

Pitt replied, " The several names of noble lords I had pre ¬ 
sumed to suggest as proper for being sent to the court of Turin, 
remained till the day of my resigning the seals, with whatever 
weight my unavailing recommendation could add to the circum¬ 
stances which appeared to me to point them out for his Majesty’s 
service ; nor did I ever mention your name, my dear Sir, upon 
this occasion. It is true, Lord Bute had mentioned you, and 
that pretty early; which could not but distress me, after I had 
Suggested others; from which I never could have departed had 
I continued to hold the seals.” 

" This is the naked and exact truth; which I think it best 
to give you without dressing—the circumstances being too delicate 
for me to leave room for mistakes.” 

Ann Pitt had returned to England in July 1757, much to 
her brother’s relief, as her position in France after war had 
begun might easily have led to serious complications. After 
staying some time at Hayes she visited Bath and Clifton, in search 
of relief from gout, and then returned to London, apparently 
with the idea of marrying Lord Bath, then aged seventy-four. 
In the winter of 1758 she acted as Pitt’s go-between in rather 
odd circumstances. The French had recently captured some 
letters written to British officers in Germany, including one to 
General Waldegrave from his wife, unsigned but with the request 
that the answer be sent to Lady Yarmouth’s lodgings at Kensing¬ 
ton. The French at once concluded that the letter was from 
Lady Yarmouth herself. As in addition to expressions of a 
loving wife to a husband, ft also contained “ political reflections, 
together with observations on very high personages in Europe, 
commanding armies in Germany,” it had been " handed about 
with some mirth at Versailles and Paris,” much to the distress 
of Lady Yarmouth herself, who now applied to Pitt for help. 
His solution was quite simple. Ann must write to ladies of 
her acquaintance at the Court of Versailles and explain the 
mistake. Pitt would then give her letters to le Comte de Viry, 
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the Sardinian minister in London, who would forward them to 
Solar, his opposite number in Paris, who would deliver them to the 
ladies for whom they were intended. Apparently this worked, 
for shortly afterwards Ann was thanked both by Pitt and Hester 
on Lady Yarmouth’s behalf. 

Nevertheless, their i-elations continued to be uneasy. Pitt 
was working at high pressure and Hester was naturally anxious 
to shield him from his sister’s eccentricities. In a letter quoted 
by Lord Rosebery, she informs Ann that the Cabinet is meeting 
that night in her house in St. James’s Square, and that Pitt 
has not even a quarter of an hour to spare. About a year later 
there was a quarrel. For some unknown reason Pitt was very 
annoyed by Ann coming to London from Bath, and wrote, “ for 
your own sake you should abstain from all desultory jaunts, 
such as the present. The hearing of you at once at Sion, next 
at Kensington, thus every day going and now not yet gone, cer¬ 
tainly carries an appearance disadvantageous to you in this view. 

" I have refused myself the pleasure of seeing you; as 
considering your journey and hovering about London as too 
imprudent and restless, or as too mysterious, for me not to 
discourage such a conduct, by remaining unmixt with it. This 
is the only cause of my not seeing you, nor can I give you a 
more real proof of my affectionate regard for your welfare than 
by thus refusing myself a great pleasure, and, I fear, giving 
you a pain. I offer you no advice, as to the choice of your 
residence. I am persuaded you want none; you have a right 
and are well able to judge for yourself on this point. But if 
you will not fix somewhere you arc undone. I am sorry to 
be forced to say this much ; but saying less I should cease to 
be with true affection. Dear Sister, 

“ Ever Yours, 

“W. PITT.” 


Lord Rosebery suggests that her eccentricity was by now 
so pronounced, that Pitt was unwilling to have her creating a 
scandal in London and wished her to remain in comparative 
seclusion at Bath. Anyhow, she appears to have returned there 
quite meekly, but on the King’s death asked her brother to 
get her a pension. Pitt naturally refused. So Ann applied 
to Lord Bute, and on 30 November 1760 was able to announce 
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her success with gleeful malice. This letter, which Lord Rosebery 
confidently asserts “ is lost,” lies safely in the Chatham Manu¬ 
scripts awaiting inspection. 


" Dear Brother, 

“ I have just received a letter from my Lord Bute to tell me 
that the King in the most gracious manner possible, has been 
pleased to grant me a pension on the Irish Establishment as 
an addition to the income I have. And as upon my applying 
to you upon the late King’s death, you were so good to write 
me word that you should be glad of any good that arrived to 
me, and even that you should look upon it as done to yourself 
and be ready to acknowledge it as such, I ought to tell you that 
it is entirely to my Lord Bute that I owe the obtaining such a 
favour, as I could never have presumed to ask if I had not been 
encouraged by his benevolence and generosity, which I must 
feel as long as I have life to feel the comforts and happiness I 
owe to the King, through his single intercession. 

" I am, Dear Brother, your most affectionate Sister, 

“A. Pitt.” 


Pitt carefully preserved the draft of his letter of congratula¬ 
tion. He rejoiced at her good fortune, " whatever repugnance 
I find, at the same time, to see my name placed on the pensions 
of Ireland. Unmixed as I am in this whole transaction, I will 
not doubt that you will take care to have it thoroughly under¬ 
stood.” To this Ann replied quite humbly explaining that she 
had asked the Princess of Wales for a pension many years before. 
When less than a year later Pitt himself received a pension and 
Hester a peerage, Ann was with difficulty restrained from sending 
Pitt a copy of his own. letter of congratulation, and this time 
it was Hester who was forced to write, ” We do not doubt you 
will share in these Gracious marks of his Majesty’s Royal 
Approbation and Goodness.” 8 

In the winter of 1756 Elizabeth (alias Clara Vi'lliers) Pitt, 
threatened her brother and Francis Ayscough with a bill in 
Chancery for cheating her out of a hundred a year. Horace 
Walpole says that although Pitt’s " kindness to her is excessive,” 
she actually gave his letters to the editor of The 'Test newspaper, 
hough they proved “ that he onfie allowed her two (hundred a 
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year)' and after all her wickedness still allows her one.” A year 
later she was reported to be staying in a public auherge on the 
road near Lyons and behaving in an eccentric manner. 

1761 she was home again and making trouble with her cousin 
Thomas Cholmondeley (son of Essex Pitt), about her share of 
Governor Pitt’s estate. Cholmondeley, in writing to Pitt, re¬ 
ferred to her as "an unfortunate relation of yours ; whom I 
have reason to believe from her own words you have long since 
discarded,” and enclosed a copy of his answer, in which he refused 
to do anything without Pitt’s knowledge and approval. Im¬ 
mediately afterwards she announced her engagement to John 
Hannan, “ a lawyer by profession, remarkable for his abilities, 
some years younger than myself, and possessed oi a fortune 
superior to my own.” Little is heard of her after her marriage, 
and she died nine years later, 9 

Encouraged by his success at home and the smooth execution! 
of measures against Spain, Bute now extended his initiative* 
to the German War. The Czarina was dead, and the new mad 
Czar was fanatically pro-Prussian, a good reason, thought Bute, 
for Frederic to make peace. He had already told Mitchell that 
the recently expired treaty would not be renewed in its old 
form and that he wished to know Frederic’s exact intentions. 
Frederic, infuriated at the possible breakdown of his final triumph 
over Austria, retorted threateningly, and in secret letters to his 
envoys, which Bute intercepted, described the new Ministers 
as fit only for Bedlam. On 30 April 1762, therefore, Bute 
obtained the Cabinet agreement to revoke the annual Prussian 
subsidy of £670,000, Newcastle, Hardwicke and Devonshire 
alone protesting. Bute now saw a chance to go a step further. 
Spain, encouraged by Choiseul, was attacking Portugal, and the 
Cabinet decided to send troops and ships to the help of our 
ancient ally. Here was a way of starving the German war. 
When Newcastle proposed that two millions should be voted 
to cover Prince Ferdinand’s expenses and the Portuguese cam¬ 
paign, Bute calmly replied that one million was enough for 
both. Newcastle, Hardwicke and Devonshire were aghast, and 
even Mansfield and Barrington protested, but the King told 
Newcastle that he was to have “ but a million,” and on 12 May 
the vote passed the Commons. Pitt knew well enough that 
Bute’s policy meant the ruin oi his own plan for a great northerr 
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alliance of England, Russia and Prussia against the Bourbon 
Powers, but nevertheless he remained true to his pledge not to 
oppose a vote of supplies for the War. He did, however, make 
it clear that he thought the supplies inadequate. 

After the King’s refusal to accept his request for a vote of 
two millions, Newcastle had no choice but to resign. He had 
only himself to blame. He had missed an excellent chance to 
resign with credit on George It's death, since he could hardly 
have anticipated easy relations with a king young enough to 
be his grandchild. Frederick Prince of Wales’ death had upset 
the natural succession of kings and ministers. Pitt, Bedford, 
Fox and Mansfield were all Frederick’s contemporaries, yet none 
of them had entered public life till Newcastle had been ten 
years a Secretary of State. Pitt, though violent and dictatorial 
in council, had never desired anything but the execution of 
his own pet measures. The King and Bute were riot primarily 
interested in measures, their sole object being to eliminate " bad 
men.” Newcastle should have realized this and supported Pitt. 
Life had been a torment for him since Pitt resigned. Pitt had 
thumped and threatened, but he had always shown Newcastle 
his official letters and intelligences, and the drafts of his replies. 
Bute and Egreniont, fortified by the King's approval, took 
decisions and wrote despatches, without so much as informing 
Newcastle what they were doing. Worse still, whenever Bute 
wanted information about the Ministry's finances he sent to the 
Treasury direct, instead of asking Newcastle, “ an indignity never 
heard of before.” As for George Grenville, he was in league 
with the Secretaries and very abusive. 

On 10 May the King " talked very oddly about the borough 
of Tiverton; that it was a Court borough.” On 19 May,'' His 
Majesty was barely civil; would not do a very right thing in 
the Post Office,” (a Whig job, of course). Nevertheless, at his 
final leave-taking on 25 May 1762, Newcastle acted ” with modera¬ 
tion, temper and dignity,” and though, as the King himself 
remarked, “ his private fortune had suffered by his zeal for 
the House of Hanover,” he refused to accept any form of reward 
or to give any undertaking as to his future attitude in politics. 
Hardwicke also ceased attending cabinet councils and from now 
onwards it was to be war between the King and the Whigs, a 
much more important war, in the King’s eyes, than that other 
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war which kept on producing deferred dividends of glory for 
Mr. Pitt. 10 

On 5 February 1762 Martinique was surrendered to Rodney 
and Monckton, together with the harbour and fortress of Fort 
Royal and immense quantities of guns, ammunition and stores. 
Three weeks later Captain the Hon. Augustus John Hervey 
captured St. Lucia, and a week after that the resourceful Captain 
Swanton captured Grenada and the Grenadines. By the time 
Pocock and Albemarle arrived for the attack on Havana the 
French West Indies had ceased to exist. 

Bute, of course, accepted the Treasury at the King’s com¬ 
mand. By a logical process he had become First Minister after 
a fourteen months’ apprenticeship in the whole art of govern¬ 
ment. Shelburne states that “ He panted for the Treasury,” 
and adds with exquisite irony, “ He had a notion that the 

K-and he understood it from what they had read about 

funds and revenue while at Kew.” Bute did not pant, but 
at the King’s command he prepared to do his duty. George 
Grenville succeeded him as Secretary of State, and refused to 
accept Bute's scheme for splitting up the brothers-in-law by 
shifting Egremont to the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland. The 
accommodating Barrington was only too willing to take Grenville’s 
place as Treasurer of the Navy in order to make room for Sir 
Francis Dashwood as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Though 
a noted debauchee and quite ignorant of finance, Dashwood 
was undoubtedly a man of parts, as may be inferred from 
the portrait of him attributed to Nathaniel Dance. He had 
defended Byng in 1757 and was one of Pitt’s contemporaries 
at Eton. 

Meanwhile Bute had reopened negotiations with Choiseul, 
through le Comte de Viry and his opposite number in Paris, 
le Bailli de Solar. Some years before, when there was a question 
of Viry's recall, Pitt had insisted on . his remaining. He had 
been instrumental in making Bute Secretary of State and was 
now his chief diplomatic stand-by. A born intriguer, he con¬ 
trived to be on good terms with everybody, while preserving an 
immense air of mystery about his personal affairs. After his 
death his valet informed an inquirer that although he was dead 
he did not wish the fact to be mentioned. 

Bute’s policy was simple, * Instead of asking for more than 
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he expected to get, he proposed to offer Choiseul generous terms. 
He was also extremely anxious to get something settled before 
Parliament met in the winter. Bedford gave him warm support 
and occasionally Egremont, but Grenville, much to his credit, 
proved extremely obstinate. The chief difficulties centred round 
Choiseul’s demand for the restoration of St. Lucia, the evacuation 
by France of her conquests against Prussia, and the question of 
separate negotiations with Spain. Inside the Cabinet Bute's 
negotiations were the subject of a continuous storm. As the 
summer drew on and nothing was settled, his position became 
more and more difficult. Every member of the Cabinet was 
against him on St. Lucia, except Bedford, and even Lord Melcombe 
(Dodington) declared that “ We might be beaten into a peace, 
but would not be kicked into it." Frederic was furious, because 
Bute was not prepared to insist on Prussian territory being 
restored, but only evacuated, which meant that by a little sharp 
practice the Austrians might slip their troops into it as the 
French withdrew. He appealed to Pitt to denounce the ministers, 
and when this failed commissioned London pamphleteers to attack 
them. 

Choiseul, confident that Bute must yield, was taking a high 
tone and actually preparing a final invasion scheme, with naval 
diversions in the West Indies, as afterwards adopted by Napoleon 
in 1805. “ When I put myself in a situation parallel to that in 

which the French are at present, I think I would try such a thing 
as a last resource,” wrote R. Wolters to Pitt from Rotterdam 
on 29 January 1762. But by now Choiseul had almost won and 
the invasion scheme was a bluff, though it terrified old Ligonier, 
who talked of rallying troops for the defence of London. Bute 
could not resist the demand that Prince Ferdinand’s army should 
be set in motion, and on 24 June Ferdinand and Granby defeated 
the French at Wilhemsthal, and the French invasion scheme col¬ 
lapsed. As a result Bute’s opponents were even more unanimous 
in demanding a firm tone, while old Lord Granville was strongly 
backing Egremont and Grenville. “ You can’t tell how Grenville 
bothers us,” wrote Viry to Solar. Bute was at last forced to 
invoke the King’s aid and after much pressing Egremont agreed 
to the cession of St. Lucia. 11 

In August the treasure taken from the Spanish register ship 
Hermione, worth over half a million, was paraded through London 
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to the Tower " amidst the acclamation of a prodigious concourse 
of people.” The British were known to have landed at Havana 
and the public looked forward to its fall. Concessions either to 
France or Spain seemed ridiculous. In September Bedford was 
sent to Paris as special plenipotentiary to settle the final terms. 
With his fixed opinion and extreme irritability, Bedford was the 
worst possible man to employ as a negotiator. His instructions 
caused more wrangles in the Cabinet, and Egremont described 
One of his despatches as the work of a “ headstrong, silly wretch.” 
Details of the negotiations had now leaked out, and an army 
of pamphleteers directed by John Wilkes were spreading “ the 
moral influenza of a party fever.” 

The City " was in the highest rage ” with Bedford, Fox 
and Bute. Not only were British conquests being surrendered, 
but Frederic was about to be betrayed. At the Guildford 
Assize dinner the Sheriff and a hundred gentlemen refused to 
drink Bute's health when proposed by the Treasury Solicitor. 
Frederic’s agents were busily descanting on the previous harm 
committed by English royal favourites and the fate they usually 
incurred. Then on 29 September Hervey arrived with the news 
that Havana had fallen, ” with fourteen sail of the line, thirty 
merchantmen loaded for Europe, three million dollars of the 
King of Spain, besides immense private treasures. Captain 
Hervey with whom I [Rigby] supped at Whites’ lays Lord 
I Albemarle and Pocock’s share at one hundred and fifty thousand 
apiece.” * Havana, the greatest of the island cities, a place of 
" majesty and terror ” since the days of Drake, impervious 
even to Cromwell’s fleet and army, was not only the centre of an 
immense trade but was strategically one of the most valuable 
bases in the Caribbean. Even before its capture Grenville and 
Egremont had anticipated demanding compensation for handing 
it back. Now, of course, they were more determined than ever, 
and in addition stated that they would never agree to a peace 
that left the Family Compact intact. Actually their defiant 
attitude was even better justified than they imagined, for at 
this very moment, far away in the Pacific, Admiral Cornish and. 
Colonel Draper with a mere handful of soldiers, seamen anclj 
marines were receiving the surrender of Manilla. Spain, who- 
had entered the war to help France and receive Minorca asi 
* This was not a bad guess. Actually they each received ^122,697. 


her price, had lost her most prized positions both in the East and 
West Indies. 

After a futile appeal to Newcastle to return to the Cabinet 
and support the peace, the King ordered his rebellious Secretaries 
before him and administered a severe reprimand, but to no 
purpose. Neither was inclined to yield to the dictates of an 
inexperienced puppy. Nevertheless, the King and Bute were 
successful in forcing Grenville to change offices with Halifax, and 
in securing Henry Fox to lead the House of Commons, where 
" the insolence of faction demand a rougher hand.” To punish 
the Whigs for refusing to co-operate, the King insulted Devon¬ 
shire at Court, who at once resigned the office of Lord Chamber- 
lain. Lord Rockingham, Lord Bessborough and Lord John 
Cavendish resigned their Household appointments as a protest, 
whereupon the King retorted by striking Devonshire's name 
from the list of the Privy Council. Parliament was prorogued 
and Viry secretly informed that such concessions as Choiseul 
required would be made. Luckily, however, Havana had done 
its work. Choiseul himself was now only too eager for peace, 
and on 3 November 1762 the Preliminaries were signed at Fon¬ 
tainebleau. The following table (page 324) gives a rough analysis 
of the terms. 

The King's next business was to secure the acceptance of 
the Preliminaries by the House of Commons. Newcastle's fol¬ 
lowers would almost certainly oppose them, and possibly Pitt. 
A strange political revolution had also taken place which must 
have made Bute at least uneasy. The Duke of Cumberland, 
besides returning to Court as his nephew’s unofficial military 
adviser, had wisely sought the friendship of Newcastle and his 
supporters. With George III safely on the throne, all danger 
of a coup d’etat had disappeared, and the Whigs, alarmed at 
the strange independence of the young chicken they had helped 
to hatch, were quite flattered by the attentions of the one-time 
wicked uncle. The general election had turned out well for 
the King, but with the peace at stake he could not be too careful. 
A chance majority of 50, 60, or even 70 was not enough. He 
must be certain of an overwhelming triumph. Hence the need 
for Mr. Fox, who had left his old patron Cumberland and sold 
himself to the King on the promise of a peerage. Though still 
remaining Paymaster and holding no “office of confidence,” he 
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France ceded England restored 

America Canada and Cape Breton Newfoundland fishing, also 

Mobile territory between St. Lawrence subject to 
Georgia and Mississippi, 9-mile limit, 
navigation of which to be Islands of St. Pierre and 
free to both. 

West Indies Grenada 
Dominica 
St. Vincent 
Tobago 


Africa 

India 


Senegal 


Miquelon as abris 

Martinique 
St. Lucia 
Marie Galante 
Guadeloupe 

Gorde 


Return to the status quo of the two Companies in 1749 
(before Dupleix’ conquests began) 


France evacuated and 
restored 

Europe Minorca 

All conquests of territory in 
Hanover 
Hesse 
Brunswick 


England restored 
Belleisle 


America and 
West Indies 


France evacuated only 
Prussian territory 

Ostend . a j reac iy ^ possession of Austria 
iNieuportJ J r 


Spain ceded 

Florida 

Logwood rights in Honduras, 
subject to demolition of 
English forts 


England restored 
Havana 


France ceded 

America Relinquished all claims to 

Newfoundland fishing 


England restored 


Europe and 
East Indies 


Spain restored 
Conquests of Portuguese ter¬ 
ritory 


Nothing was known about 
Manilla at that time. It 
was afterwards restored 
after part payment of 
the ransom amounting 
to half a million 14 
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Was leader designate of the House and charged with the safe 
passage of the Preliminaries. Aroused from his lucrative ease, 
Fox set to work with astonishing zest and efficiency. Ordinary 
placemen were easily persuaded to desert Newcastle by the 
promise of jobs or the threat of losing them, while sterner elements 
succumbed to direct bribes, appropriately distributed from the 
Pay Office in the form of £100, £200 and £300 bank bills. “ That 
devilish Fox and Calcraft * get in everywhere,” Newcastle 
lamented to Cumberland. The work was done in a fortnight 
and before the session opened the King was assured of a thumping 
majority. 13 

As the opening of Parliament drew- near both Bute and 
Newcastle attempted to gain Pitt's support, but received no 
encouragement. Though naturally opposed to Bute’s “ tran¬ 
scendency- of power,’.’ Pitt regarded Newcastle as the. man who 
had sold t he pass by .letting in the King’s favourite. Pitt has 
been criticized, for choosing “ to stand isolated from, those who 
were ready to enlist under his banner . . . struggling in the 
same cause as himself.” This, however, is . a. factious rather 
thahTSTsfatesmanlike view of the., situation. Newcastle and 
his friends had no intention of serving under Pitt’s banner,, 
though they were quite willing to use his eloquence and prestige, 
in order to turn out Bute and regain - their own ascendancy. 
Besides, had they not already committed themselves to several 
of the most controversial, clauses in the Treaty ? Had they not 
sided with Bute and Bedford against Pitt in the Cabinets of 
19 and 20 August, on the all-important question of the fisheries ? 
Thus they could scarcely oppose the terms as a whole without 
appearing grossly inconsistent. Having turned out Pitt and then 
discovered too late that Bute was his real enemy, Newcastle 
was now angling to make Pitt retrieve the spoils of office. Pitt’s 
attitude had nothing to do with tactics or expediency. He was 
concerned with measures, not men. Luckily, perhaps, he had 
no party and therefore no temptation to lead an opposition 
campaign. He would oppose the' Peace on national grounds 
and not as a hired gladiator of the Whigs. As regards his atti¬ 
tude to party, Pitt had far more affinity with the King and Bute. 
Newcastle, however, did not fail for want of trying. He enlisted 
the help of Bishop Warburton, who had married Ralph Allen’s 


* The well-known-'army agent. 
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niece, and also Cumberland, who now " much softened towards 
Mr. Pitt,” sent the Hon. Thomas Walpole to open negotiations. 
Pitt complained that lie had been “ out-Toried by Lord B., and 
out-Whigged by the D. of N., he had nobody to converse with but 
the Clerk of the House of Commons.” In a luminous review of 
the situation he blamed Newcastle for not standing firm against 
Bute earlier in the negotiations, and doubted if it was “ quite 
for his Majesty’s service,” to have him back in Bute’s place. 
As Newcastle had stood for peace in the Cabinet and peace had 
now been made, “ he did not well see what was to be done.” He 
felt under great obligations to many Tories who had supported 
him in “ the principles of Whiggism and the Revolution, and 
“ had promised them not to be in the House on the First Day.” 
He himself would die a Whig in those principles. Never again 
' would he hold office " against the goodwill of the Crown.” 14 

During the early autumn “ an unlucky jaunt into Wiltshire ” 
left Pitt with “a severe cold,” which soon developed into an 
exceptionally prolonged and painful attack of gout, and even 
prevented him from writing letters. Doubtless, his illness was 
partly a reaction from the strain of office with its final nerve- 
wracking crisis. Nevertheless, he was determined at all costs 
to speak against the Preliminaries. At the opening of Parliament 
on 25 November 1762 unwonted crowds assembled, and Bute 
“ was very much insulted, hissed in the grossest-manner, and a 
little pelted.” To escape detection, he returned home in a hired 
sedan chair, but was recognized by the " mobility,” who broke 
the glass windows of the chair and “ by threats and menaces 
put him very reasonably in great fear.” 

On 9 December 1762 the Preliminaries of Peace were presented 
to the House. Pitt did not appear till several speeches had 
been made, and then an immense shouting from the crowd assem¬ 
bled outside heralded his approach. He was carried to the bar 
of the House by his servants and tottered to his bench with the 
help of a crutch. He looked extremely thin and pale and seemed 
scarcely able to support himself. “ He was dressed in black 
velvet, his legs and thighs wrapped in flannel, his feet covered 
with buskins of black cloth, his hands with thick gloves.” His 
appearance was so obviously that of a sick man that the House 
forbore to make fun of his somewhat elaborate paraphernalia. 

His speech on the Preliminaries lasted three and a half hours, 
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rind was uttered in a low and feeble voice, with constant pauses 
during which he had recourse to cordials. Much of it was spoken 
sitting by leave of the House. It says a good deal for his 
opponents, that although they outnumbered his own supporters 
by five to one they heard him in silence and with respect. All 
agreed that his speech was marred by obscure and complicated 
prolixities, though in parts he was “ as great as ever he was 
in his life.” 

After asserting the right of Parliament to discuss the terms, 
he passed to the fisheries. 

‘‘ The terms in which this article is written appears to me 
to give prance a grant of the whole fishery [meaning a right 
to share in the whole]. . . . Florida is no compensation for 
the Havana; the Havana is an important conquest. I had 
designed to make it, and would have done it months earlier had 
I been permitted to execute my own plans. From the moment 
the Havana was taken all the Spanish treasure and riches in 
America lay at our feet.” In return for this Florida was ‘‘ no 
equivalent. ... To the cession of the island of Cuba [containing 
Havana], Guadeloupe and Martinique, there is added the island 
of St. Lucia, the only valuable one of the neutral islands. . . . 
His Majesty’s servants—seem to have lost sight of the great 
fundamental principle that France is chiefly, if not solely, to 
be dreaded by us in the light of a maritime and commercial 
power. . . . The fishery trained up an innumerable multitude 
of young seamen; and the West Indies trade employed them 
when they were trained. . . . The state of the existing trade 
in the conquests in North America is extremely low ; the specula¬ 
tions as to the future trade are precarious, and the prospect, 
at the very best, is remote. We stand in need of supplies which 
will have an effect certain, speedy and considerable. The retain¬ 
ing both of or even of one of the French islands, Martinique or 
Guadeloupe, will, and nothing else can, effectually answer this 
triple purpose. The trade with this conquest is of the more 
lucrative nature, and of the most considerable extent; the 
number of ships employed bjr it are a great resource to our 
maritime power, and all we gain on this system is made four¬ 
fold by the loss which ensues to France. But our conquests in 
North America are of very little detriment to the commerce 
of France. On the West Indian scheme of acquisition, our 
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gain and her loss go hand in hand. . . . Gor 4 e . . . should 
remain with the British Crown because it is essential to the 
security of Senegal. In the East Indies . . . the restitution is 
all from one side. We retain nothing, although we have con¬ 
quered everything. ... As to Germany . . . while we had 
France for an enemy, it was a scene to employ and to baffle 
her arms. Had the armies of France not been employed in 
Germany, they would have been transported to America, where 
we should have found it more difficult to have conquered them. 

. . . The German War prevented the French from succouring 
their colonies and islands in America, in Asia and in Africa. . . . 
America has been conquered in Germany.” 

He strongly defended the Hessian subsidy, arguing that 
with the military decline of the Dutch, it was essential for us 
to have German allies, in order to preserve the Rhine Delta 
from France. Prussia served as a natural counterpoise to the 
diplomatic revolution by which Austria had become France’s 
ally instead of England's. “ The desertion of the King of Prussia, 
the most magnanimous ally this country ever had ... is insidi¬ 
ous, tricking, base and treacherous.” Why alone of all our allies 
should his territory be now evacuated and not restored ? . . . 
The terms of the proposed treaty meet with my most hearty 
disapprobation. I see in them the seeds of a future war. The 
peace is insecure, because it restores the enemy to her former 
greatness. The peace is inadequate, because the places gained 
are no equivalent for the places surrendered.” 

Pitt’s speech was a plea for naval and commercial supremacy 
at the expense of France, based on an eighteenth-century con¬ 
ception of international relationship. As such it was irrefutable. 
Pitt won the war and the King and Bute lost the peace. “ The 
classic discussion as to whether Guadeloupe was more important 
than Canada,” and Pitt’s alleged change of opinion on a point 
of economic doctrine, are both irrelevant, because George III and 
Buie were not primarily concerned with strategy or economics. 

" I think if the French and Spaniards have not very bad 
intelligence, they will see the danger run by suffering this to 
hang till the meeting of my Parliament,” the King had written 
to Bedford on 26 October 1762. Two days earlier Bute had 
used the same words, " With regard to the Spaniards, we have 
used the greatest moderation; our demands are trivial com- 
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pared with the important conquest we give up. . . . If the 
King shall not be able in his speech to acquaint Parliament with 
the preliminaries being signed, the articles once brought into 
debate, and descanted on by so numerous an assembly, will 
put it out of the power of this or any other administration, though 
as well inclined (a thing not likely) to continue negotiations 
or make any peace.” 

Although the King and Bute both used the same argument, 
that France and Spain would endanger themselves by not making 
peace before Parliament assembled, what they really meant 
was that unless peace was made before Parliament their own 
system of domestic politics would be overturned, and the way 
left open for a return to power of Pitt and Newcastle. 

In the House of Lords Newcastle and Hardwicke opposed 
the Preliminaries, but they were carried without a division. 
In the Commons they were carried by 319 votes to 65, with 
Lord Royston (Hardwicke’s eldest son) on the government side 
and Charles and John Yorke not daring to vote. Thus not 
only did Newcastle’s placemen turn against him at the com¬ 
mand of the King’s Paymaster, but even the young Yorkes, 
with eyes glued to their careers, had not sufficient loyalty to 
support their father. After this display, who can doubt that 
Pitt was well advised to hold himself aloof ? 15 

The signature of the Definitive Treaty of Peace between Eng¬ 
land, France and Spain which took place at Paris on 10 February 
1763, was accompanied by measures which went some way to 
meet Pitt’s views. Through the statesmanlike efforts of Lord 
Halifax, the situation in Germany was settled in a manner so 
entirely favourable to Frederic that peace was signed at Huberts- 
berg between Prussia and Austria five days later. France, more¬ 
over, agreed to cede Louisiana to Spain as compensation for the 
loss of Florida. Thus in the end Frederic was not betrayed, 
while the menace of France at the mouth of the Mississippi 
was entirely removed. 

The King celebrated his triumph by a wholesale proscription 
of the Newcastle Whigs. Committees of inquiry into “ past 
measures,” as in Walpole’s case, were out of the question, since 
nothing could be alleged against their conduct of the war. Under 
the Tudors they would have lost their heads and under the 
'tuarts they might have forfeited their estates to save them- 
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selves from attainder. Under George III they merely lost their 
Lord Lieutenancies, in addition to their court offices. Within 
legal limits there was nothing else they could be made to lose. 
Not content, however, with mere formal marks of displeasure, 
the King sanctioned the wholesale dismissal of hundreds of 
minor government officials, particularly in the Customs and 
Excise, solely because they owed their places to Whig patronage. 
High office holders were always fair game for the King’s dis¬ 
pleasure, and Walpole had even extended the King's arm against 
the junior officers of the army, as in Pitt’s own case. But the 
small fry of the Civil Service, though they had no security of 
tenure, were generally considered as exempt from proscription. 
Many were old and decrepit, holding their places as a form of 
pension, and though some undoubtedly owed preferment direct to 
the Whig leaders, others had obtained it at,second or third hand. 
There was no pretence on the King’s part of increasing the 
efficiency of the public service. He merely desired to punish 
the Whig leaders by indirect methods, and for this purpose tide- 
waiters, messengers and doorkeepers must be victimized. Had 
George I or George II sanctioned such mean and cruel measures, 
they would have been rightly accused of German tyranny. The 
King and Bute wisely allowed Fox to bear the chief responsibility. 
“ We must call in bad men to rule bad men,” the King had 
already remarked, in giving Fox a free hand over obtaining a 
majority for the Preliminaries. Just as in Pitt's case, however, 
the King’s ministers overreached themselves. Newcastle was 
genuinely outraged at the “ brutality and inhumanity ” of the 
punishments inflicted on his defenceless adherents, and the Whig 
leaders at once decided on a general opposition to government 
measures. 16 

The conclusion of the Peace of Paris marks the end of Pitt’s 
career as a war minister. Of the hundred and fifteen speeches 
he had delivered since entering Parliament, more than half had 
been concerned with warlike measures. Under Walpole and 
Carteret he had been an uncompromising supporter of naval and 
colonial operations. Under Pelham he had become a convert to 
the idea of containing operations in Europe. As Secretary of 
State he had combined both theories of strategy with unequalled 
vigour and success. Henceforward he was to devote himself to 
the causes of imperial conciliation and constitutional liberty. 



CHAPTER XIV 
THE STAMP ACT 


When Parliament met after the Christmas recess of 1762, Pitt 
contimied to take an independent line, though assiduously courted 
by Newcastle. They conversed by deputy, wrote letters full of 
the elaborate protestations of mutual esteem and regard, and 
inquired with punctilious solicitation after the healths of their 
respective wives. Nevertheless, Pitt refused to commit himself 
to a general course of opposition. The most he would promise 
was that he would attend Parliament when matters of national 
importance were discussed. Apart from the practical wisdom 
of this course, it showed a sense of responsibility more in accord¬ 
ance with the best modern practice as instanced by the attitude 
of such men as Lord Oxford and Asquith, Sir Austen Chamberlain 
and Mr. Anthony Eden. 

When the peace-time establishment of the army was debated 
on 4 March 1763, Pitt gave general support to the government 
proposals though freely criticizing them in detail. But three 
days later, when his own wartime expenditure was .criticized by 
George Grenville, he replied with biting scorn, and also expressed 
himself very strongly against Sir Francis Dashwood’s proposal 
to tax home-brewed cider. The Whigs were naturally delighted 
and next day entertained Pitt at a formal dinner held at Devon¬ 
shire House, while Temple assured Newcastle that the alliance 
“ he had been about unsuccessfully for six months ... is now 
come about as it were by itself.” On 27 March George Grenville 
defended the cider bill against Pitt's somewhat exaggerated 
picture of an army of excise men invading farms and cottages. 
Where else, he asked, could a fresh source of revenue be raised ? 
" Tell me where, I repeat it. Sir, I am entitled to say to them, 
tell me where! ” It so happened that the popular song of the 
moment had the refrain, “ Gentle shepherd, tell me where.” As 
Grenville sat down Pitt hummed the air, to the vast amusement 
of the House, and then rose to makfe one of his fiercest debating 
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speeches. Rigby told Bedford that Pitt “ belaboured ” 
brother-in-law, “ with ridicule, and wit, and misrepresentation, 
beyond what I ever heard him do before.” When Grenville " got 
up very warm to reply to him,” Pitt, “ with most contemptuous 
look and manner I ever saw, rose from his seat, made the Chair¬ 
man a low bow, and walked slowly out of the House. In short, so 
much ingenuity and insolence I never saw or heard before.” For 
months afterwards Grenville was known as the Gentle Shepherd. 1 

Pitt’s devastating attack completed the breach which had 
long existed between the two brothers-in-law. From being a 
junior partner in the Cousinhood, George Grenville had risen to 
high office and was about to rise higher still. Of his ability there 
could be no question, but when faced by problems demanding 
“ remarkable enlargement ” of mind he was utterly wanting. Pitt 
never forgave him for deserting the Cousinhood, and ever after 
satirized his pedantry and officialism with fiendish ingenuity. 
For Hester the breach was a matter of deep distress. Not only 
was she now cut off from her brother but also from his wife, 
Elizabeth Wyndham, the intimate friend of her girlhood. In 
the end Pitt’s display proved of little value. The cider bill 
passed the Commons quite comfortably, while in the Lords New¬ 
castle and his friends restrained their attacks out of deference 
to the wishes of the Duke of Cumberland, and Pitt retired once 
more into a state of splendid isolation. 

On 8 April 1763 Bute resigned the Treasury. His success 
during his brief tenure of office is staggering, even taking into 
account the King’s support. Historically he must be regarded 
as an inverted Medina Sidonia. As he had taken office to make 
the King more free, so now he resigned it to make the King more 
popular. His work was done, and though the Peace of Paris had 
been well received throughout the country, “ the Thane, Sir 
Pertinax MacSycophant,” was an even more detested figure than 
Henry Fox. Bute told Bedford that he hoped his retirement 
would stop Newcastle’s and Hardwicke’s “ violent and peevish 
opposition,” directed towards bringing Pitt, Temple and Legge 
back into office, and would leave the King a free hand to negotiate 
with whom he pleased. Bate received no reward for his services 
apart from the Garter which the King had given him in the 
previous year. Though technically unemployed and without a 
seat in the Cabinet, he continued to advise the King as “ a minister 
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behind the curtain,” much to te irritation of his immediate 
successors. Before leaving office h\ opened negotiations with 
Pitt, but received the somewhat surpxiing answer that besides 
objecting to Bute he was bound to - he Whigs. Yet when 
Newcastle used the occasion of Bute’s resignation to sound Pitt 
again he only met with the usual rebuff. 

The King reconstructed his ministry by flaking 'George 
Grenville First Lord of the Treasury and Chanellor of the 
Exchequer, and the “ phantom of a Prime Minister,’ as Lord 
Bristol neatly remarked to Pitt. Halifax and EgremC.t con¬ 
tinued as Secretaries of State and Lord Sandwich repiced 
Grenville at the Admiralty. Lord Shelburne became Presided 
of the Board of Trade in succession to Charles Townshend, who hac. 
held the office for less than five weeks and then refused the Admir¬ 
alty when on the point of kissing hands, because one of his friends 
could not be given a seat on the Board. Dashwood retired from 
the Exchequer with a peerage, while Fox also gained a peerage 
and kept the Pay Office. Bedford resigned the Privy Seal and 
refused'the Presidency of the Council. 2 

On 19 April 1763 the King closed the session of Parliament in 
person with a speech from the throne complacently reflecting on 
the Peace of Paris. Four days later the speech was criticized 
with exceptional venom in No. 45 of The North Briton, owned and 
edited by John Wilkes. Every act of Bute’s administration, 
from the desertion of Frederic onwards, was mercilessly ridiculed 
and the King’s speech described as " the most abandoned instance 
of ministerial effrontery, not to be paralleled in the annals of 
this country.” Grenville, Halifax and Sandwich, though totally 
indifferent to attacks on Bute, at once accepted the King’s view 
that the article attacked his own honour, by implying that he 
was the tool of unscrupulous ministers. So far there was no 
proof as to the authorship of the article, but fortified by the 
advice of Charles Yorke, the Attorney-General, Halifax on 27 April 
issued a general warrant for the arrest of all persons connected 
with the production of the article and for the seizure of their private 
papers, but without specifying any names. Some fifty writers, 
printers and clerks were seized, including Wilkes, who was closely 
confined in the Tower, from whence he applied to Temple and the 
Duke of Grafton to bail him out. On Temple’s application he 
was brought before Pitt’s friend, Sir^Charles Pratt, now Lord Chief 
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Justice of the Common Pleas, ci a writ of habeas corpus, arid was 
released on the grounds that Parliamentary privilege covered all 
offences other than treaan, felony and breach of the peace. 
When the ministers, jgainst Charles Yorke’s advice, tried to 
prosecute him for seiitious libel in the Court of King’s Bench, 
presided over by. Tansfield, he refused to appear on the grounds 
of privilege. .Vilkes was now a popular hero. He and his 
printers soonreplied to the ministers, by successful actions before 
Pratt, agsrist various officials for unlawful arrear and seizure of 
papers,un the grounds that general warrants ordering arrest of 
perscis unspecified by name, were illegal. 

All through the summer of 1763. Wilkes’ doings kept London 
agog, though neither Pitt nor Newcastle showed much personal 
enthusiasm on his behalf. They both knew him for what he was— 
a genial blackguard of mercantile origin who had libelled a dozen 
public men with nimble insolence, fought a duel with Lord 
Talbot, compared Bute and the Princess of Wales to Queen 
Isabella and Roger Mortimer, and shaken the courage of such 
experienced debauchees as Sir Francis Dashwood and Lord Sand¬ 
wich, by letting loose a monkey dressed as Satan in the middle of 
a black mass celebrated by the Hell Fire Club of Medenham 
Abbey. Though only a casual acquaintance of Pitt's he was 
closejy associated with Temple, owing to his membership for 
Aylesbury and his energetic organization of the Bucks militia. 
Unattractive as a man, he stood for the most cherished Whig 
principles of constitutional liberty, principles on which Pitt and 
Newcastle might freely unite against the Court. Unfortunately 
they failed to agree on the merits and pretensions of their respec¬ 
tive legal champions. 

Charles Yorke, the Attorney-General, was the spoilt darling 
of the Whigs. They had accepted as an axiom that he was 
destined to achieve the unique distinction of following his father 
as Lord Chancellor, and that his political inconsistency must 
therefore be excused. When Pitt pointed out that it was on 
the written advice of this legal paragon that Wilkes had been 
arrested, Newcastle and Hardwicke were quite shocked, just as 
they had. been when Pitt complained of Yorke’s failure to vote 
against the Preliminaries. Yet this was the man they expected 
him to accept as Chancellor in their projected coalition ministry. 
Pitt, on the other hand, was equally warm on behalf of his friend, 
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Sir Charles Pratt, who had shown himself to be " the true child 
of the Whigs,” by ordering Wilkes’ release. Pitt had consulted 
Pratt when Wilkes was first arrested, as he himself had used 
a general warrant on three occasions during the War. Pratt 
held that reasons of state were insufficient grounds for overriding 
the law, and that the general warrants issued by Pitt were of 
a doubtful character and should “ never be too much scanned or 
defined. ... A man’s house is his castle and though in felonies 
and some flagrant cases the officer may break open the house, 
yet he can apprehend nothing but the person. The only instance 
where the law allows either search or seizure is the case of stolen 
goods." Most recent general warrants, Pratt observed, had been 
issued against printers', “ not above two or three against authors. 
They were always executed with moderation, the messenger 
contenting himself with seizing the impression of the libel and 
searching no further." These printers were mostly poor and 
unprotected, and “ the very papers seized are evidence of the 
guilt.” Such practice was not used at large, “ but. only now and 
then upon extraordinary occasions," Secretaries ''of State have 
no right to regard this practice as having the force of immemorial 
custom, nor do they themselves possess any authority beyond 
that allowed to ordinary magistrates. 3 Mansfield’s position in 
this legal crisis was somewhat peculiar. Though a sworn sup¬ 
porter of Newcastle, he had quickly attached himself to his 
fellow-countryman Bute, and until Grenville's promotion had 
been the chief legal adviser to the Cabinet. As Lord Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench he was Charles Yorke’s rival for the Great 
Seal, besides disliking Wilkes personally, which accounts for the 
action for seditious libel being started in his court instead of in 
the Common Pleas under Pratt. 

During the summer Pitt had several interviews both with the 
Whigs and Charles Yorke, but to little purpose. Yorke, having 
committed himself in advising Halifax, could hardly be expected 
to give way, nor did he relish the idea of resigning his office as 
Attorney-General, unless he could be certain of the Great Seal in 
the near future. Pitt, though, prepared to waive Pratt’s claims, 
insisted that he must have a peerage and a seat in the Cabinet, 
so as to advise on legal questions, which made Hardwicke fear 
that Pitt intended to override the Yorkeist conception of . law, as 
he had attempted to do in the cate of the militia bill. 
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Early in August Pitt, accompanied by Temple and Jemmy 
Grenville, stayed with Lord Lincoln at Oatlands and with New¬ 
castle at Claremont. Their discussions, ranging over every con¬ 
ceivable topic from Russia to the North American Indians, were 
reported by Newcastle with his usual voluminous exactitude. 
While Pitt talked “at large” on imperial and foreign topics, 
Newcastle imagined that he was being severely practical in concen¬ 
trating on home affairs and ministerial personnel. Each com¬ 
plained afterwards that the other had shirked the immediate 
issue. Pitt, though holding no brief for Wilkesian journalism, 
claimed that the privilege of Parliament and the liberty of the 
press ought to be defended by all true Whigs. As before, all 
arguments seemed to lead back to the Great Seal. “ If,” said 
Pitt, “ I am so necessary as you tell me I am, why should there 
be any difficulty in giving me proper support in the formation of 
the Ministry and Council ? If T am in this desperate situation to 
answer for everything, is it unnatural in me to desire that the 
Great Seal ma^be put into the hands of a friend of mine, especially 
when that friend was Attorney-General, and is now Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, which gives him the rank over 
everybody ? ” Yet although Newcastle was so keen on bringing 
about a union, that he was quite prepared to waive his own claims 
to office, and to retire completely from politics, if this would satisfy 
Pitt, he w'as powerless to deny the claims of Charles Yorke. In 
the end the conferences proved abortive. 4 Temple, moreover, 
created a bad impression, by continually complaining to Newcastle 
of Pitt’s dictatorial attitude and hinting that he himself had 
weighty claims to be First Minister, Throughout the war his 
relations with Pitt had been extremely cordial. He had raised 
an immense column on the north side of Stowe to commemorate 
the triumphs of 1759, and had sent Pitt and Hester elaborate 
plans for the Temple of Peace with fourteen medallions of 
victories. In fact his tributes to Pitt’s genius quite outshone 
the comparatively modest little naval column he had put up to 
his brother Thomas. When he addressed Pitt by letter as “ Mr. 
Pitt ” instead of “My dear Pitt ” Dr “My dear brother Louis- 
bourg,” he explained that this was out of respect for his office 
as Secretary of State and not for want of cordiality. “ What 
fools they must be,” he wrote to Wilkes in October 1761, “ who 
cannot understand his [Pitfsj resignation, attended with the 
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very broad comment of Jemmy’s and mine.” Since then he had 
become increasingly restive under Pitt’s refusal to commit himself 
to union with Whigs. Having no personal sense of responsibility 
or statesmanship, he could not- understand why they should not 
all join in a jolly crusade to smash the court party and storm the 
closet. , If so, why should not Newcastle retire in his favour ? 
After all, Pitt could hardly expect to hold the Treasury. It 
required a man of some weight, a man with an Earldom and a Blue 
Ribbon in fact. Pitt could do most of the work, while he himself 
exercised general supervision and provided the necessary credit 
and countenance. Newcastle apparently was not impressed ; he. 
had.been dealing with men like Temple most of his life. 5 

Pitt seems to have been extremely depressed by the failure 
of the conferences, but by an extraordinary turn of events he 
was actually consulted by the King only a fortnight later. No 
President of the Council had yet been appointed since Granville’s 
death in January. Bedford had indignantly ( refused to serve 
with Bute, and a triple effort to bring in Hardwicke while excluding 
the rest of the Whigs had also failed. Bute’s influence as “ minis¬ 
ter behind the curtain,” was proving irksome to Grenville, 
Egremont and Halifax, who were becoming increasingly truculent 
and threatening to resign en bloc, and the King and Bute were 
becoming anxious lest they should again be made prisoners of 
an aristocratic clique. On 21 August Egremont died of apoplexy 
in the middle of breakfast, and the King and Bute saw their 
chance. For several weeks they had been trying to get in touch 
with Pitt through Lord Shelburne. The old talk about " the 
blackest of hearts ” was put aside. Pitt at any rate was not a 
party man, and by his discreet conduct since his resignation had 
proved that he was no longer a factious man. Really he was the 
ideal minister for a Patriot King, able, independent and entirely 
disinterested. Once separated from Newcastle, he could be relied 
on to do the King's business, without lugging in swarms of greedy 
underlings and insolent patrons, or interfering too much with the 
King’s “ management ” of the House of Commons. Hardly was 
Egremont dead than Bute sought an interview with Pitt through 
William Beckford, now Lord Mayor, and on Thursday, 25 August, 
Bute called on Pitt in Jermyn Street, “• in broad daylight.” The 
result was so extremely satisfying to both parties, that next day 
Pitt received " an open note unsealed ” from'the King, requesting 
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his attendance at Buckingham House, then known as the Queen’s 
Palace. On Saturday morning Pitt proceeded along the Mall 
in his sedan chair, well known from its special construction, 
enabling him to place his legs straight out in front when covered 
in flannels and gout boots. When Grenville arrived at the Palace 
he was greatly surprised to see the famous chair waiting below, 
but decided to reserve his fire and let events take their course. 
The King received Pitt “ very graciously ” and they talked for 
three hours, Pitt standing throughout. “ Great complaisance 
and douceur ” was shown on the one hand and " a very gracious 
accueil ” on the other. This was to be no mere reconstruction 
of the ministry but an entirely “ new deal.” 

Pitt repeated much of what he had already said bpth to Bute 
and Newcastle, about the need for an alliance of Northern Powers 
including Prussia and Russia, as the best means of checking future 
aggression by France and Spain. He also made it clear that he 
would not act w>. . any of those responsible for the Peace of Paris, 
but that members of , : the great Whig families and persons who 
had been driven from His Majesty’s council and service,” must be 
restored to office. This meant that Bute, Bedford, Grenville and 
Halifax were to be proscribed, and the Newcastle Whigs to be 
given the chief offices. What else could Pitt say ? He had no 
party of his own, and if he did not remain loyal to the Newcastle 
Whigs, where else could he find a united body of ministers ? The 
King, doubtless prepared by Bute for some such demand, showed 
little surprise, merely saying at intervals that he must consult 
his honour. He asked Pitt to write down his proposed list of 
ministers on the spot, only stipulating that Sir Gilbert Elliot, the 
Treasurer of the Chambers, and James Oswald, Vice-Treasurer of 
Ireland, two of Bute’s most trusted followers, should not be turned 
out. Pitt, naturally unaccustomed to such rapid methods, 
begged to be excused till he had consulted his friends, and it was 
agreed that he should return on Monday with full powers to treat. 
On Sunday he saw Newcastle at Claremont; the Whig leaders 
were summoned to town and Lord Lincoln went down to Stowe to 
collect Temple. The agreed plan'was that Pitt and Charles 
Townshe'nd should be Secretaries of State, with Legge at the 
Exchequer and Rockingham at the Admiralty. Hardwdcke was 
to be Lord President, Devonshire Lord Chamberlain, and either 
Newcastle or Pratt Privy Sefal, while Shelburne was to keep his 
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Trade. Nothing was settled conclusively 
about the Treasury nor was any specific office allocated to Temple. 
Nevertheless, when Pitt arrived at Buckingham House on Monday, 
29 August, he felt confident of success. But the King, though 
" equally gracious ” as before, talked “ still more strongly about 
his honour ” and twitted Pitt about “ poor George Grenville,” 
to whom he wished to give the Pay Office, “he is your near 
relation and you once loved him.” The Treasury was discussed, 
and the King himself suggested Temple, but Pitt, though agreeing, 
again emphasized that in his opinion business could not be carried 
on " without the great families who have supported the Revolution 
government and other great persons of whose abilities and 
integrity the public have had experience, and who have weight 
and credit in the nation.” No Whig could have put it better, 
but the King at once replied, " Well, Mr. Pitt, I see this won’t do. 
My honour is concerned,” and bowed him out with a Latin 
quotation. Pitt declared afterwards that he never could under¬ 
stand why the negotiation failed. The Court party declared that 
he raised his terms at the second interview, but there is no evidence 
of this nor any reason to imagine it. Nor did the King name any 
specific proposal as objectionable. He merely invoked his honour 
and left it at that. Evidently something had happened after the 
interview on Saturday which made him decide to seize any excuse 
for putting the negotiation to an end, so that when Pitt arrived 
on Monday the matter was already settled. This is proved by 
his telling George Grenville on Sunday that he had decided not 
to change his ministers. Apparently Bute had taken fright at 
the idea of a ministry from which all those responsible for the 
final details of the Peace of Paris were excluded. Elliot, Oswald 
and Jenkinson had suggested that Pitt and the Whigs would 
demand a Parliamentary inquiry which might, cause Bute’s disgrace 
and even his banishment. “ To save his favourite from the 
danger which threatened him,” writes Winstanley, “ George III 
threw away the opportunity of giving the country a settled govern¬ 
ment by restoring to office the greatest statesman of the age.” 
There seems little doubt th®at Bute killed the negotiation, but 
x considering that gratitude was not one of the King’s strong 
points, he cannot be blamed for wishing to protect his ex-minister. 6 
He was certainly disappointed at faijjng to get rid of George Gren¬ 
ville, and two days later at his levde at St. James’s Palace he was 
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gracious enough to hope that Mr. Pitt had not been kept standing 
too long on Monday. As it was, he was compelled to give more, 
power to the “ Bloomsbury Gang.” Bedford became President 
of the Council, Sandwich succeeded ljgremont as Secretary of 
State, while Lord Hillsborough, another Bedford man, replaced 
Shelburne, who felt too much compromised by recent events to 
remain at the Board of Trade. 

Pitt was extremely depressed at his failure, more especially 
as he saw little hope of rousing the Whigs on the constitutional 
issues raised by the case of Wilkes. Though Newcastle and 
Hardwicke imagined that his refusal to join in a factious oppo¬ 
sition was due to a tenderness for the Court, it is obvious that if 
he had really been angling for Court favour he would have let 
Wilkes alone. Eventually, under considerable pressure, Charles 
Yorke resigned his office as Attorney-General, but with such 
reluctance and with such unaffected tears at taking leave of the 
King that Pitt thought he might just as well have remained in 
office. During October and the early part of November, Pitt 
had several conferences with Newcastle, Charles Yorke and the 
Duke of Cumberland, all of whom tried to persuade him that he 
was now ''. obnoxious ” at Court, but without suggesting any 
practical sttheme for dealing with the Ministry's attack on 
parliamentary privilege. 7 

When Parliament met on 15 November 1763, Wilkes’ affair 
overshadowed every other issue. After a series of energetic 
debates lasting till early the next morning, No. 45 of The North 
Briton was voted “ a false, scandalous and seditious libel contain¬ 
ing expressions of the most unexampled insolence and contumely 
towards His Majesty, the grossest aspersions upon both Houses of 
Parliament, . . . tending ... to traitorous insurrection against 
His Majesty’s Government.” Pitt supported the motion but 
moved to omit'the word “traitorous,” since this would justify 
the ministers in having refused to admit Wilkes’ privilege. His 
amendment was heavily defeated, with the Yorke family voting 
on the government side. Of all statesmen present in the House, 
Pitt alone foresaw the danger of Allowing the gross nature of 
Wilkes’ libel to be used as a justification for his illegal prosecution 
and arrest. Next day as the House was preparing to deal with 
the question of privilege, ipews arrived that Wilkes had been 
severely wounded in a duel with one of his North Briton victims. 
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In consequence the debate took place on the Address, in which 
Pitt went out of his way to show' that he stood alone and uncon¬ 
nected with any party. He still thought the Peace of Paris 
inadequate, but now that it was approved by Parliament, “ it 
was every man's business to do all he could to make it lasting 
and to improve it; for which purpose he recommended union 
and abolition of party distinctions as absolutely necessary. He 
spoke civilly and not unfavourably of the Ministers,” wrote 
Barrington, “ but of the King he said everything which duty and 
affection could inspire.” As a result the Address was carried 
without a division. “I think if £50,000 had been given for 
that speech, it could have been well expended. It secures us a 
quiet session.” 

In the Lords, Sandwich caused a great sensation by reading 
out selections from two private publications seized amongst 
Wilkes’ papers ; a parody on Pope entitled An Essay on Woman 
and The Veni Creator paraphrased. Besides being obscene, the 
first contained burlesque notes attributed to Warburton which 
were held to constitute a breach of privilege against the House of 
Lords ! Not only was this assumption utterly fantastic, but that 
it was made by Sandwich, Wilkes' ex-partner in the Medenham 
Abbey debaucheries, struck many people as extremely comic. 
Although Wilkes was still too ill to appear in person, the Govern¬ 
ment refused to wait for his defence, and on 23 and 24 November, 
after very fierce debates, forced through a motion that libel was 
not covered by Parliamentary privilege and that No. 45 of The 
North Briton should be burnt by the common hangman. Charles 
Yorke and others argued that criminals must not be allowed to 
shelter themselves by mere technicalities, but Pitt put up a 
magnificent fight for privilege. He came to the House wrapped 
in flannels and supported himself on crutches while speaking. He 
described “ the whole series of North Britons ” as “ illiberal, 
unmanly and detestable ” and the author as not deserving " to 
be ranked among the human species,” besides being “the 
blasphemer of his God and the libeller of his King.” Nevertheless, 
the surrender of» privilege ^as “ highly dangerous to the freedom 
of Parliament.” After his speech on 23 November he collapsed 
in great pain and next day was unable to hold a pen, and did not 
appear in the House again till the following February. 8 

While Pitt lay ill at Hayes, Wilkes was formally expelled from 
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the House of Commons and fled abroad to avoid prosecution. 
Both Temple and Jemmy Grenville in reporting the debates to Pitt 
and Hester, referred to their brother George with extreme con¬ 
tempt. " This great minister, after haranguing half an hour with 
great indecency, fallacy, etc., etc.” Jemmy’s comments are 
particularly incisive. “ Mr. Yorke . . . direct in the much 
affirming and denying point blank between him and the Attorney 
General [Sir Fletcher Norton] upon the matter of fact whether 
Mr. Yorke had or had not approved these warrants when 
Attorney-General, the present Attorney-General bullying unmerci¬ 
fully and the other contradicting and sfl—g his breeches with 
downright spite and fear. The debate on the other side profligate 
beyond all description ; frightfully so ! Mr. G. G. at the head of 
that class and unbelievably dull, meaner if possible in talents on 
this day than in spirit on all others. I really do not exaggerate 
but I. want words to describe. . . . Farewell, I can write no 
more. It is impossible to describe or to explain without many 
words the manner in which the two Secretaries [Sandwich and 
Halifax] were treated by Colonel Barre and others.” 9 

Despite the strong attacks on the ministers, the Whigs were 
becoming discouraged. For although the effects of Fox's financial 
efforts for the Peace had now worn off, the majority of the 
Commons still supported the government, and the only new 
deserter of any weight or countenance was General Conway. 
The “ barbarian " Colonel Barre, now one of the ablest debaters 
in the House, had turned against the government with sudden 
venom. But he was gravitating towards an alliance with Pitt 
rather than with the Whig opposition. Having been magnifi¬ 
cently rewarded by Bute for attacking Pitt in 1761, by being 
made Adjutant-General and Governor of Stirling, worth £4,000 a 
year together, he had been involved in Shelburne’s recent intrigues 
and deprived of his offices at the instigation of Grenville. Several 
of the younger peers, including Shelburne and the Duke of Grafton, 
exasperated with Newcastle’s unconstructive place-hunting, were 
also inclined to throw in their lot with Pitt and stand for 
“ measures not men.” • * 

After two months’ absence, Pitt, though still lame, returned to 
rally the opposition. On 13 February 1764 the House sat till 
after midnight hearing evidence about Wilkes' arrest. Next day 
the hearing of evidence continued till one in the morning, when 
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of General Conway from the Bedchamber and his colonelcy of the 
Royal Dragoons, for voting against the government, and of John 
Calcraft, the army agent, from the office of Deputy Commissary- 
General, for intriguing with Pitt and Temple. The Whigs tried 
-to keep up their morale by establishing the Albemarle Street Club 
and toasting Pitt at large formal dinners, but with no programme 
of public measures to lay before the country, they were little 
better than a set of disgruntled place-hunters. Pitt, of course, 
had realized this right from the start. The Whigs had no plat¬ 
form from which to launch an attack. So long as Grenville 
avoided controversial legislation, he could always beat them by 
using the royal patronage. Later in the year, when Newcastle 
sent Pitt a chatty letter asking for advice, he replied in his grandest 
manner, " I humbly and earnestly entreat, that for the future, 
the consideration of me may not weigh at all, in any answer your 
Grace may have to make to propositions of a political nature. 
Having seen the close of the last session, and the system of that 
great war, in which my share of the ministry was so largely 
assigned, given up by silence in a full House, I have little thoughts 
of beginning the world again upon a new centre of union. . . . 
Lady Chatham joins with me, in desiring to assure the Duchess 
of Newcastle of respectful compliments and sincere wishes for 
your Grace's speedy and entire recovery. 1 have been ailing for 
some days, though not confined. The young tribe are infinitely 
honoured by your Grace’s kind remembrance of them, and are all, 
thank God, well. I have the honour to remain, with perfect 
respect, etc.” 

Although by i March 1764 Pitt was sufficiently recovered to 
leave his bed, he took no further part in politics for the next two 
years. He had had no proper rest since his marriage in 1756, and 
but for Hester’s care the final strain of the Wilkes debate might 
easily have brought on a fresh attack of manic-depression. One 
result of his new leisure was that he was able to pay more atten¬ 
tion to his growing family, Hester aged 8£, John 7J, Harriot 6, 
William 5 and James Charles 3. “I fairly own that Lady 
Chatham and I find much delight in the little sage discourses 
of the diminutive philosophers who surround us,” he wrote in 
answer to Sir Richard Lyttelton’s surmise that “ this will pro¬ 
bably find you in your sweet retreat, surrounded by your pretty 
prattlers.” * 



Pitt’s predilection for explaining nursery matters in terms of 
public life has caused no little uneasiness to his biographers. But 
is it any more strange that the habit frequently adopted by retired 
officers of referring to their families as if they were ship’s com¬ 
panies or regiments ? Though now over fifty and prematurely 
aged by illness and the strain of public life, Pitt was still a gay 
companion, and could join " Hetty ” in chasing butterflies on the 
" daisy lawn ” at Hayes and teach the boys to ride. Ail the old 
wit and charm for which he was famous in his early days at Stowe, 
shone again at the instigation of five btibbling children. Apart 
from having to give up social life in order to conserve his energies 
for politics, Pitt had no use for clubs, public dinners, visits and 
formal entertainments. He was already estranged from George 
Grenville, and shortly afterwards from Temple as well, which 
meant no more family reunions at Wotton or Stowe, while 
visits to Hagley had ceased long ago. Hence he was driven more 
and more to seek relaxation and companionship in his own family 
circle and to lavish on his children every talent he possessed. 
Unlike some great, men, Pitt succeeded in impressing his person¬ 
ality on his children, without either crushing their initiative or 
driving them into revolt. Doubtless he made mistakes, as most 
parents do, notably in concentrating attention on William at the 
expense of Jqhn and James Charles, whose characters were less- 
suited to the political and intellectual training which he was best 
qualified to give. Nevertheless, the warm affection of all five of 
his children, provides the clearest evidence that his apparent 
pomposity was merely a facade built up to shield his feelings 
from the world. 

Hester also took a keen interest in her children’s education. 
When the eldest was only seven and a half the Rev. Richard 
Graves, the poet and novelist, a protege of Ralph Allen’s and later 
Hester's private chaplain, wrote, “ I cannot but express my 
astonishment at the attention which a Lady in your public situ¬ 
ation has given to the education of your children—a few more 
instances of which in high life would have a surprising influence 
on the manners of the rising .generation.” 11 

On 12 January 1765, Sir William Pynsent, an aged and 
eccentric country’ gentleman, died, leaving Pitt the estate of 
Burton Pynsent in Somersetshire, worth over £3,000 a year. He 
apparently associated Pitt’s opposition to the Peace of Paris with 


his own still vivid hatred of the Peace of Utrecht. The will was 
disputed by another claimant, and though after waiting a year 
Pitt obtained a decision in his favour, it was upset on appeal four 
years later and only confirmed again by a decision of the House 
of Lords in 1771. Besides excellent farm lands there was a fine 
house standing on high ground near Langport, overlooking Sedge- 
moor, commanding a fine view across the Bristol Channel to 
Wales. On the home farm there was “ every accommodation 
for cattle, sheep and poultry, etc., all arranged in the greatest 
order and supported by Tuscan pillars." For the first time in 
his life Pitt was a real country gentleman with a mansion, a 
park, several farms and a host of agricultural dependents. Like 
the Duchess of Marlborough's legacy, this was a complete surprise, 
and Pitt was also lucky in having just been left a legacy of £1,000 
by Ralph Allen and a portfolio of valuable designs by Count 
Algarotti.* Here at last was a chance to create for his own 
pleasure what he had already helped to create for others, with 
such lavish zeal, at Hagley and Stowe. He added a new wing 
to the house, called in his old friend Lancelot (Capability) 
Brown to set up a memorial column to Sir William Pynsent, and 
drew up an elaborate scheme for planting trees. When the local 
supplies of cedars and cypresses failed, he sent to London to 
get more. Two years later Captain Samuel Hood sent 150 young 
trees from Halifax, including fir, black, white and red spruce, ash, 
birch, black birch, hemlock, maple, “ bourdaine " [black alder], 
beech, popple and juniper, as well as a quantity of seed. On arri¬ 
val at Plymouth these trees had to be carted right across Devon 
and Somersetshire. Pitt’s new home and its lavish improvements 
aroused considerable local interest, and when in residence he 
dined at two o’clock " for convenience of neighbours." 12 

But even as Pitt was receiving the congratulations of his 
friends on becoming a Somersetshire squire, the Stamp Act “ was 
gliding through both Houses with little stir or notice.” The 
" languid debate " and the four to one majority which greeted 
its passage through the Commons must not, however, be taken 
as signs of blank indifference. To the bulk of those listening to 

* “ Pitt has the reversion of Lady Grandison’s £ 9,000 a year, if young 
Villiers, her son, dies under age. He is inclined to be wild, and has not 
yet had the small-pox, and Pitt is lucky. Therefore everyone concludes 
the boy is to die."—Mrs. Osborn'-; 18 July 1766, p. 109. 






George Grenville introducing the Stamp Act in February 1765, 
it appeared a sound measure, drawn with skill and patience to 
meet an urgent need. 

The result of the war had enormously increased the commit¬ 
ments of the mother country in North America. The white 
population, both French and English, was strung out along 
ill-defined and undefended frontiers of over 2,000 miles, and faced 
by powerful Indian tribes naturally resentful at their continuous 
encroachments. The well-planned attacks under Pontiac in 1763 
showed the need for internal defence, as well as for defence against 
future counter-attacks by France. Our Ministers wisely decided 
to inaugurate a general scheme for the-western territories, com¬ 
bining strong defence measures with strict control of further 
settlements, and the scrupulous protection of the Indian hunting- 
grounds from encroachments by fraudulent land speculators. 
Naturally this enlightened conception of an imperial trust was 
by no means palatable to the less reputable type of empire-builders, 
and in addition required money to provide the superintendents,, 
troops and forts. Despite the' steady post-war reduction, the 
National Debt still stood-at a total, of over 130 millions, with land 
tax at four shillings in the pound. Meanwhile the natural source 
of revenue for colonial purposes, derived from the import duties 
imposed by the various Acts of Trade, was being scandalously 
diminished owing to the culpable negligence of the Customs 
officials. Nine-tenths of the tea, wine, sugar, fruit and molasses 
consumed in the Colonies, were alleged to be smuggled. Grenville 
rightly decided to try and raise money for American defence by 
tightening the execution of the revenue laws. He enlarged the 
jurisdiction of the Admiralty Courts, drove the Customs officers 
to work, and ordered naval officers to take their anti-smuggling 
duties more seriously. In addition he placed new duties on a 
large number of imports, particularly white sugar from the West 
Indies, and prohibited the use of paper money. All these measures 
were in tune with the policy of the day, which looked on the 
Colonies as subordinate commercial units of the mother country. 
The preamble to the Revenue Act stated that "it is just and 
necessary that a revenue be raised in your Majesty’s dominions in 
America for defraying the expenses of defending, protecting 
and securing the same.” Grenville realized, however, that the 
increased receipts arising from these measures, would not be 
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sufficient for his needs, and that some entirely new source of 
revenue must be found. He, therefore, decided to impose a stamp 
duty on legal documents, already a commonplace of English life, 
and recommended for the American Colonies as far back as 1715. 
Grenville told the London agents of the Colonies in March 1764 
that they could have a year to consider the best means of raising 
a revenue, but that if at the end of that time they had nothing 
better to propose he would introduce a stamp bill. He did not 
expect to raise more than £ 50,000 annually from this source, plus 
a like sum from the West Indian Islands which were to be included 
in the scheme. Asked by Benjamin Franklin why the money 
could not be voted in the more ordinary way by the Colonial 
Assemblies, on receiving " requisitions ” from the Governors, he 
pointed out the extreme difficulty of getting agreement on the 
quota for each colony. So far Grenville appeared to-have an 
excellent case. 

The colonists, however, thought differently. They feared lest 
their assemblies should cease altogether to have the privilege of 
voting money, and that with a standing army and governors paid 
direct from England, they should become like Ireland or like 
Canada under the French. Though their trade had increased 
enormously, they were financially exhausted by the war, having 
raised a million to provide troops, equipment and quarters. This 
debt had been expressly acknowledged by the home government 
in the House of Commons on fourteen separate occasions, yet so 
far they had received less than half their outlay. Were they not 
already sufficiently well taxed through the duties imposed by the 
Acts of Trade and the regulation of their commerce in general ? 
Since they were no longer directly menaced by the French, why 
should they pay good money to support a gang of Braddocks and 
Loudouns and Abercrombys who knew nothing of Indian warfare 
and refused to learn ? Finally they appealed to “ natural rights ” 
and “ fundamental laws.’’ Though the Imperial Parliament, 
might have the sovereign right to regulate external trade, this 
was because non-American goods and non-American ships and 
non-American colonies were also concerned. But when once 
Parliament had endowed the Colonies with legislative bodies, 
capable of voting money for the King’s colonial business, these 
bodies must by “ natural laws ” assume the sole responsibility for 
fiscal dues imposed on inter ml trade for internal purposes. 


© 
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The constitutional issues were thus blurred by certain vague 
conceptions of political philosophy, quite alien to the clear-cut 
conception existing in London, of the complete omnipotence of the 
Imperial Parliament. Pitt, however, had sensed the need for 
dealing carefully with these vague conceptions when he refused 
to entertain the idea of a Stamp Act in 1757. Although he had 
never been out of Europe, he realized that the people of Boston 
and New York and Philadelphia could not be expected to look 
at things in the same way as the people of London and Edinburgh 
and Dublin, and that as Franklin remarked, “ In matters of 
general concern to the people and especially where burthens are 
to be laid upon them, it is of use to consider as well what they 
wall be apt to think and say, or what they ought to think.” 
But in 1765 the colonists had no organized means of making their 
views intelligible in Parliament and the 49 members who voted 
with the minority against the Stamp Act were mostly representa¬ 
tive of the West Indian sugar interests. 13 

One man. alone had the power and opportunity to avoid an 
imperial crisis, and this was the King, but he like his ministers 
believed the Act to be a just and prudent measure. At this 
moment he was suffering from an illness said to be due to “ an 
humour which had appeared on his face,” but which soon 
developed into his first attack of insanity. He recovered quite 
soon and at once arranged for a regency bill to cover the minority 
of his infant son in case of further trouble. With almost unbe¬ 
lievable folly, Grenville and Halifax allowed the name of the 
Princess Dowager of Wales to be excluded from those competent 
to be appointed Regent. Apart from this gross disregard for 
the King's honour, Grenville’s discourses were proving far more- 
tedious than those with which Pitt had sometimes bored his 
grandfather. Altogether Grenville, Bedford, Halifax and Sand¬ 
wich were becoming intolerable. The King’s confidant was Lord 
Northumberland, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, a close friend of 
Bute, whose daughter had married Northumberland’s son. After 
much angling the King enlisted the Duke of Cumberland as his 
chief negotiator, being wis^, enough not to repeat the mistake of 
acting in person. His ministry as '* chalked out,” was to consist 
of Pitt and Charles Townshend as Secretaries of State, Newcastle 
and Temple as Lord President and Privy Seal, or vice versa, and 
Northumberland at the Treasury a Newcastle and Rockingham 

23 
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wefe approached first and. readily agreed to the plan. On "i£> 
May 1765 special messengers were sent to bring Temple and the 
Duke of Grafton to town, while Lord Albemarle, the conqueror of 
Havana, was sent down to Hayes. In the course of a four hours' 
interview Pitt insisted on (1) restoration of officers recently dis¬ 
missed for voting against the government, (2) " ample justice 
and favour ” for Pratt, (3) “ making men’s minds easy about the 
warrants," and amendments to the cider bill, (4) restoration of 
naval and military discipline, officers to be preferred for their 
services “ and not for dancing attendance,” and (5) an alliance 
with Prussia to check the Bourbon powers. Temple, “ more 
verbose and pompous ” than Pitt, was equally stiff in his demands. 
While the King was considering whether or not to give so many 
pledges in advance, the London weavers, angry with Bedford for 
opposing a bill of Grenville’s intended for their relief, rioted 
promiscuously, attacked Bedford in his coach and nearly set fire 
to his house. The King at once appointed Cumberland Captain- 
General and told the ministers quite plainly that he could not 
bear them any longer. On this Grenville, Bedford, Halifax and 
Sandwich threatened to resign in a body and the King, now 
desperate, sent Cumberland clattering down to Hayes, attended 
by a royal escort of dragoons. Never before had a prince thus 
gone to beg the help of a commoner in settling the King's affairs. 
After an hour and a half, Temple and Albemarle also appeared. 
Pitt desired to be laid at his Majesty’s feet and was confounded 
at the distinguished mark of grace and favour accorded by 
Cumberland’s visit, but—he must have a positive answer from 
the King on at least three points, the counter-alliance against the 
Bourbons, the restoration of dismissed officers, and the easing 
of people’s minds about the illegality of general warrants. 
Cumberland returned defeated, for although the King might 
possibly have agreed to the demands, it was clear from his attitude 
that Pitt was unwilling to take office. He was annoyed and 
suspicious at the Whigs being approached first and disliked the 
idea of Northumberland’s having the Treasury, though Cumber¬ 
land apparently meant to explain tfeat Temple could have the 
Treasury if necessary, but failed to make his point clear. Temple 
undoubtedly threw his influence against acceptance, but quite apart 
from this, Pitt’s attitude towards the Whigs was now so hostile 
that it is difficult to see how they could have worked together. 


After sending Lord Frederick Cavendish to Hayes to make 
one more effort, the King was forced to ask Grenville on what 
terms the Ministers would remain. They demanded that Bute 
should retire from the Court and that his brother, the Hon. James 
Mackenzie, should be dismissed from the Privy Seal of Scotland, 
though promised him for life, that Lord Holland (Fox) should be 
dismissed from the Pay Office, and that Cumberland should be 
superseded as Captain-General by Lord Granby. Outraged at 
these attacks on his personal honour, the King as a last resort 
turned to Lord Lyttelton, but only to meet with the chilling 
answer that everything depended on Pitt and Temple. He was 
thus forced once more to retain Grenville and Bedford on the 
most humiliating terms. 14 The situation, however, proved so 
intolerable that on 17 June, Cumberland sent the Duke of Grafton 
to Hayes with a letter asking Pitt to attend the King two days 
later at Buckingham House. “ He allows for the infirmities of 
the gout, but also knows where merit is. I am your affectionate 
friend, William.” 

Pitt attended on 19 June and again on the 2 ; 1 Everything 

passed agreeably on both occasions. The King agreed to all 
Pitt's demands and also to a more conciliatory policy in America, 
while Pitt agreed to the immediate reinstatement of James 
Mackenzie. Temple was to have the Treasury, Pitt and the 
Duke of Grafton were to be the Secretaries of State, Sir George 
Savile was to be Secretary at War, and Keppel and Saunders 
were to join the Board of Admiralty. With Pratt, Shelburne, 
Barre and Jemmy Grenville also available, an able Ministry could 
have been formed. But at the fhst moment Temple refused to 
co-operate, alleging that owing to Pitt's infrequent attendances, 
the ministry would be too weak in the House of Commons. In 
addition he alleged “ many other reasons of a tender and delicate 
nature, which he therefore did not explain.” Pitt saw at once 
that without Temple he could not proceed alone, without risking 
opposition from the whole Grenville family, united with the 
Bloomsbury Gang and many of the Whigs. He confessed his 
inability to the King and retired to Hayes " completely mortified.” 

On 25 June the King made a last effort, which, as Pitt’s reply 
indicates, was foredoomed. 

“ My Friend, for so the part you have acted deserves from 
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me, think it not strange if in my present distress I wish to see 
you again and have your advice; - many things have occurred 
since you left me I much want to have your opinion about, and 
I will answer for you, you will give it without hesitation. I wish 
to see you at | hour past eleven after I come from the review. 

■ “ . " G. R.” 

Pitt replied, 

“ Sir, With a heart overflowing with duty and gratitude to 
the most Gracious of Sovereigns, I will punctually attend your 
Majesty to-morrow morning according to your commands. Too 
happy and too glorious the remnants of a poor life could I have 
been seconded in my unavailing zeal and devotion to your 
Majesty's service, honour and happiness. I am with the most 
profound veneration, Sir, your Majesty’s most dutiful and most 
submissive servant, William Pitt.” 

Temple’s arrogance and self-esteem had been growing by 
leaps and bounds. He was zealous at not being approached first 
by the King r ) asked to state his views. Imagining himself 
a great statesman, he revolted at being regarded merely as 
Mr. Pitt’s brother-in-law and being pushed into the Treasury as a 
“ capital cypher.” 15 

For the third time the King found himself the prisoner of the 
” four tyrants,” but with commendable versatility told Cumber¬ 
land to make the best bargain he could with the Newcastle Whigs. 
This time there were no difficulties and on 8 July the new ministers 
were sworn in. Superficially the King might appear to be back 
where he started at the beginning of his reign, but actually his 
latest move had been highly ingenious. Instead of surrendering 
himself to a great wave of Whig place-hunters, he only admitted 
enough of them to supply the gaps left by the dismissal of “ the 
four tyrants ” and their chief adherents. The Bedchamber, 
the Court offices and the Board of Trade remained practically 
unchanged, and ready to take voting orders from the King rather 
than from his First Minister. Even in the Cabinet, the King’s 
personal following still held sway, with Northington (Henley) as 
Chancellor, Barrington at the War Office and Egmont at the 
Admiralty. Charles Townshend, at last convinced that a younger 
son must act decisively, had already obtained the Pay Office in 
place of Lord Holland. His comment that “ most men think the 


offices of trust and difficulty too generally filled with persons very 
respectable for their birth and characters but not enough in the 
habit of business,” proved correct. Rockingham, the new First 
Lord of Treasury and nominal head of the Ministry, had never 
held a political office in his life. He was a timid, ineffective 
speaker and lacked drive and adaptability, though he had the 
great good sense to engage Edmund Burke as his private secretary. 
Of the Secretaries of State General Conway found great difficulty 
in making up his mind, while the Duke of Grafton, aged thirty, 
a great-great-grandson of King Charles II, had little experience 
except in amorous adventures. While others might subscribe 
themselves in letters to Newcastle as 


“ My Lord Duke 

Your Grace’s 
Most devoted 
Most obliged 
Most obedient 

and ever faithful 

humble servant,” 


Grafton signed himself, “ Your Slave, Grafton.” William Dow- 
deswell, an efficient second-rater, was given the Exchequer and 
Lord Winchilsea became President of the Council. Charles Yorke 
condescended to return as Attorney-General, with the promise 
of the Great Seal at a later date. Newcastle, contenting him¬ 
self with the Privy Seal, alone represented mature political 
wisdom. Shelburne and Barre, though very strongly pressed, 
refused to take office, out of loyalty to Pitt. The new ministers 
were pathetically anxious to gain his approval. They brought 
Keppel and Saunders to the Admiralty, persuaded the King to 
make Pratt a peer and Thomas Nuthall Solicitor to the Treasury. 
They even talked of negotiating a Prussian alliance. Grafton 
repeatedly sought Pitt’s political blessing and wished to retire in 
his favour less than three months after taking office. On 20 July 
Pitt wrote to Lady Stanhope, “ I find my hand begins to ad¬ 
monish me how' ridiculous a secretary I should have proved on 
the large scale, where I was so near engaging. All is now over 
as to me, and by a fatality I did not expect, I mean Lord Temple’s 
refusing to take his share with me" in the undertaking. We set 
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out for Somersetshire to-mofrow morning, where I propose to 
pass not a little of the rest of xny days.” 

A month later he described himself to Grafton as “ a Somerset¬ 
shire by-stander,” and regretted that he had no confidence in 
Claremont (Newcastle). In September, while suffering from gout, 
he was severely bruised and shaken by a fall from his horse and 
could only move on crutches. In November he left Burton 
Pynsent very distressfully for Bath, a distance of less than 40 
miles, but it was some weeks before he could stand without 
support. As a further mark of his retirement from politics he 
began negotiations with the Hon. Thomas Walpole, son of " Old ” 
Horace, for the sale of Hayes. In the course of their corre¬ 
spondence he spoke of supporting •“ true Revolution principles,” 
in a manner which Walpole interpreted as a hint to the ministers, 
but which Rockingham refused to follow up, much to Newcastle’s 
disgust. A few weeks later they were begging for his help. For 
while he lay ill at Bath, with Bedford, of all people, sitting at his 
bedside, and '* talking very placidly (and, to be serious, very 
politely) of houses in the Circus, pleasant airings, Somersetshire 
prospects, etc..,” alarming news reached London from America. 18 

Not only were the Colonists unanimous, violent and con¬ 
tinuous in their opposition to the Stamp Act, but, inflamed by 
Grenville’s new sugar duties and the tightening of the anti¬ 
smuggling laws, were actually challenging the legality of the Acts 
of Trade. Opposition to “ internal taxation ” was quickly lead¬ 
ing to a general agitation against the whole system of imperial 
government and trade regulation. By invoking the theory of 
” natural laws ” against the “ legality ” of laws made by the 
Imperial Parliament for British Colonies in general, they struck 
at the whole conception of imperial sovereignty. In London 
their philosophy might appear old-fashioned, superstitious and 
contrary to Blackstone, but nevertheless it was their philosophy. 
“ What Parliament cloth no authority upon earth can undo,” 
was good enough for Westminster Hall, but much too good for 
the Court House at Boston. “ Every man in England,” wrote 
Franklin, “ seems to consider himsdf as a piece of a sovereign 
over America ; seems to jostle himself into the throne with the 
King, and talks of our subjects in the Colonies.” 

Pitt was in favour of a policy of imperial " appeasement ” 
based on extra-legal considerations. With the honourable excqp- 
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tion of Pra,tt, now Lord Camden, he had practically the whole 
legal profession against him. Yet even the King admitted that 
Grenville’s conduct had been “ abundant in absurdity,” for 
having first restricted smuggling profits and then imposed a tax. 
All the Grenvilles (including Temple) and all the Bedfords were 
in favour of enforcement, while the Rockingham Whigs were 
divided. Cumberland’s sudden death had left them a weak 
minority in their own ministry. Pitt when asked to give them 
a lead on America sent back a stinging reply: “ His Grace pro¬ 
poses ... to hold out to the public an appearance of connection 
where he knows he has none, and I know he never shall have any. 
When his Grace does me the honour to say anything exactly 
conformable to my ideas he is pleased to use the name of a man, 
who has never communicated his ideas to the Duke of Newcastle 
upon the present state of affairs; and who is finally resolved 
never to be in confidence or concert again with his Grace. When¬ 
ever my ideas, in their true arid exact dimensions, reach the 
public, I shall lay them before the world myself.” 

“ What, my dear Nuthall, can I do in or near the political 
world ? ” he wrote three days later. “ I was frustrated and dis¬ 
abled from doing any material good last year. The world 
now is fallen in the Duke of Newcastle’s hands ; the country 
is undone.” Nuthall fully agreed, but urged that “ Distraction 
increases every day, and ruin must follow. You, and you only, 
can withstand and prevent it . . . now before it is too .late.” 17 

Parliament met on 17 December 1765, but was almost immedi¬ 
ately prorogued till the following January. In the House of 
Lords, Shelburne in a bold and statesmanlike speech, deprecated 
the use of the words “ rebellion ” and “ traitors ” in connection 
with America, as “ dangerous and perhaps both imprudent and 
unjust.” “ ’Tis you, Sir, alone, in everybody’s opinion,” he 
told Pitt, “ can put an end to this anarchy if anything can.” 
In the Commons a confused debate centred round the expediency 
of upholding the Act and the accuracy of describing the Americans 
as rebels. Every public man in England now realized the extreme 
severity of the crisis. “ I ’’am more and more grieved at the 
accounts of America,” the King had told Conway on 5 December. 

“ Where this spirit will end is not to be said. It is, undoubtedly, 
the most serious matter that ever came before Parliament; it 
requires more deliberation, candour and temper than I fear it 
. V; • •' \-,i: t • -.v,' 
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will meet with.” Similar words were being used by Chesterfield, 
Shelburne and Sackville,, all writing in the same month. But 
while the Grenville? and Bedfords talked of using troops to affix 
the stamps to the documents, the Rockingham Whigs agreed 
with the King, that the enforcement of the Act would certainly 
lead to civil war. Yet with feeling running high against the 
Americans in Parliament, an attempt at repeal might provoke a 
bitter faction fight. The King agreed to sound Pitt once more 
through Thomas Townshend, one of the Lords of the Treasury. 
Pitt’s reply was clear but discouraging. He would declare his 
thoughts to the King and Parliament when fitting, and he would 
only join the Ministry if Newcastle left it and if Temple was given 
the : refusal of the Treasury. Newcastle was quite willing to 
retire, but the King and Rockingham ref used to carry the matter 
further. Much against Newcastle’s advice, Rockingham allowed 
Lord George Sackville to be made Vice-Treasurer of Ireland. 
Pitt at once declared himself “ excessively disgusted,” regarding 
such a mark of favour as an ineffaceable insult to the memory of 
the late King and to all the great commanders of the Seven 
Years War, both British and allied. Not knowing the circum¬ 
stances, he naturally blamed Newcastle. 18 

Thus when Parliament reassembled on 14 January 1766, 
nothing whatever had been decided as to measures and the 
King’s speech was little more than an appeal for advice on the 
“ occurrences ” in America. Pitt entered the House during the 
debate on the Address, in which Nugent claimed that a pepper¬ 
corn paid by the Americans in acknowledgment of the right to 
tax was worth more than millions paid without it. Contrary to 
his usual habit, Pitt rose early in the debate. He appeared greatly 
agitated and his opening sentences were scarcely audible. Then 
his mood changed, his voice grew clearer and once again he 
overwhelmed the House with a passionate appeal for imperial 
liberty. 

“ I stand up in this place single and unconnected. As to the 
late ministry (turning himself to Mr. Grenville, who sat within 
one of him), every capital measure''they have taken, has been 
entirely wrong ! They only got on the horse of liberty to ride 
into places, and then put their horse in the stable. As to the 
present gentlemen, to those at least whom I have in my eye 
(looking at the bench where Mr. Conway sat with the Lords of 
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the Treasury), I have no objection ; T have never been made a 
sacrifice by any of them. Their characters are fair. Some of 
them have done me the honour to ask my opinion before they 
would engage. These will do me the justice to own, I advised 
them to engage, but notwithstanding—I love to be explicit—I 
cannot give them my confidence ; pardon me, Gentlemen (bowing 
to the ministry), confidence is a plant of slow growth in an aged 
bosom; youth is the season of credulity. By comparing events 
with each other I plainly discover the traces of over-ruling influ¬ 
ences. I say influences in the plural, because I would not be 
understood to mean only that influence which is most suspected. 
... I have had the honour to serve the Crown, and if I could 
have submitted to influence I might have still continued to serve ; 
but I would not be responsible for others.—I have no local attach¬ 
ments ; it is indifferent to me whether a man was rocked in his 
cradle on this side or that side of the Tweed. . . . When I 
ceased to serve his Majesty as a minister, it was not the country of 
the man by which I was moved—but the man of that country 
wanted wisdom, and held principles incompatible with freedom. 

“It is a long time, Mr. Speaker, since I have attended in 
Parliament. When the resolution was taken in the House to tax 
America, I was ill in bed. If I could have endured to have been 
carried in my bed, so great was the agitation of my mind for the 
consequences, I would have solicited some kind hand to have 
laid me down on this floor, to have borne my testimony against it ! 
It is my opinion, that this kingdom has no right to lay a tax upon 
the colonies. At. the same time I assert, the authority of this 
kingdom over the colonies to be sovereign and supreme in every 
circumstance of government and legislation whatsoever. They 
are the subjects of this kingdom, equally entitled with yourselves 
to all the natural rights of mankind and the peculiar privileges 
of Englishmen; equally bound by its laws, and equally partici¬ 
pating in the constitution of this free country. The Americans 
are the sons not the bastards of England. Taxation is no part 
of the governing or legislative power. The taxes are a voluntary 
gift and grant of the Commons alone. When, therefore, in this 
House we give and grant, we give and grant what is our own. 
But in an American tax, what do we do ? We, your Majesty’s 
Commons for Great Britain, give and grant to your Majesty,— 
what.? Our own property ? No 1 We give and grant to your 
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Majesty, the property of your Majesty’s Commons of America.— 
It is an absurdity in terms. 

“ As subjects they are entitled to the common right of repre¬ 
sentation and cannot be bound to pay taxes without their consent. 
There is an idea in some, that the colonies are virtually repre¬ 
sented in this House. I would fain know by whom an American 
is represented here ? Is he represented by any knight of the 
shire, in any county in this kingdom ? Would to God that respect¬ 
able representation was augmented to a greater number! Or will 
you tell him that he is represented by any representative of a 
borough ?—a borough which perhaps no man ever saw. This is 
what is called the rotten part of the constitution . It cannot con¬ 
tinue a century—if it does not drop, it must be amputated. The 
idea of a virtual representation of America in this House is the 
most contemptible idea that ever entered into the head of man— 
it does not deserve a serious refutation. 

" The Commons of America, represented in their several 
Assemblies, have ever been in possession of the exercise of this 
their constitutional right, of giving and granting their own money. 
They would have been slaves if they had not enjoyed it. At the 
same time this kingdom, as the supreme governing and legislative 
power, has always bound the colonies by her laws, by her regu¬ 
lations and restrictions in trade, in navigation, in manufactures 
—in every thing except that of taking their money out of their 
pockets without their consent. ... I could not refrain from 
expressing the reflections I have made in my retirement, which 
I hope long to enjoy, beholding as I do ministries changed one 
after another, and passing away like shadows.” 

As he finished speaking his voice dropped almost to a whisper, 
and when he sat down there was “ a considerable pause.” Con¬ 
way at last rose to disclaim any overruling influences. He 
himself “ had got on the horse of liberty for his country’s service ; 
had been unwillingly drove into place, was ready to turn his 
horse’s head back to the state he was before, yet acknowledged he 
would serve with pleasure under him.” 

George Grenville now rose to deferld his own conduct. “ Pro¬ 
tection and obedience are reciprocal. Great Britain protects 
America ; America is bound to yield obedience. If not, tell me 
where the Americans are emancipated ? When they want the 
protection of this kingdom th<ly are always very ready to ask it. 
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The nation has run itself into an immense debt to give 
them their protection ; and, now when they are called upon to 
contribute a small share towards the public expense . . . they 
renounce your authority, insult your officers and break out. I 
almost say, into open rebellion. The seditious spirit of the 
Colonies owes its birth to factions in this House. Gentlemen are 
careless of the consequences of what they say, provided it answers 
the purposes of opposition." 

This was altogether too much for Pitt, who rose again with 
several other members trying to catch the Speaker’s eye. He was 
received with shouts of " Go on, go on ! ” and though clearly out 
of order for speaking twice on the same motion, was allowed to 
proceed. 

" I have been charged with giving birth to sedition in America. 

. . . Sony I am to hear the liberty of speech in this House 
imputed as a crime. But the imputation shall not discourage 
me. It is a liberty I mean to exercise. . . . The gentleman 
tells us, America is obstinate ; America is almost in open rebellion. 
Ijejoice that America has resisted. Three millions of people so 
dead to all the feelings of liberty, as voluntarily to submit to be 
slaves, would have been fit instruments to make slaves of the 
rest. I come not here armed at all points with law cases and 
acts of Parliaments, with the statute-book doubled down in dogs' 
ears, to defend the cause of liberty. ... I would not debate 
a particular point of law with the gentleman : I know his abilities. 

I have, been obliged to his diligent researches. But, for the 
defence of liberty, upon a general principle, upon a constitutional 
principle, it is a ground on which I stand firm ; on which I dare 
meet any man. 

“ Since the accession of King William, many ministers, some 
of great, others of more moderate abilities, have taken the lead 
of government. . . . None of these thought, or even dreamed, 
of robbing the colonies of their constitutional rights. That was 
reserved to mark the era of the late administration : not that 
there were wanting some, when I had the honor to serve his 
Majesty, to propose to me to bum my fingers with an American 
stamp act. With the enemy at their back, with our bayonets 
at their breasts, in the day of their distress, perhaps the Americans 
would have submitted to the imposition ; but it would have been 
taking an ungenerous and unjust advantage. The gentleman 
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boasts of his bounties to America! Are not those bounties 
intended finally for the benefit of this kingdom ? If they are 
not, he has misapplied the national treasures. I am no courtier 
of America—I stand up for this kingdom. I maintain that the 
Parliament has a right to bind, to restrain America. Our legis¬ 
lative power over the colonies is sovereign and supreme. When 
it ceases to be sovereign and supreme, I would advise every gentle¬ 
man to sell his land, if he can, and embark for that country. 
When two countries are connected, like England and her colonies, 
without being incorporated, the one must necessarily govern; 
the greater must rule the less ; but so rule it, as not to contradict 
the fundamental principles that are common to both. 

“ If the gentleman does not understand the difference between 
external and internal taxes, I cannot help it; but there is a plain 
distinction between taxes levied for the purposes of raising a 
revenue, and duties imposed for the regulation of trade, for the 
accommodation of the subject; although in the consequences, 
some revenue might incidentally arise from the latter. 

“ The gentleman asks, when were the colonies emancipated ? 
But I desire to know, when they were made slaves ? . . . The 
profits of Great Britain from the trade of the colonies, through 
all its branches, is two millions a year. This is the fund that 
carried you triumphantly through the last war. The estates 
that were rented at two thousand pounds a year, three-score 
years ago, are at three thousand pounds at present. These 
estates sold then from fifteen to eighteen years’ purchase ; the 
same may now be sold for thirty. You owe this to America. 
This is the price America pays for her protection. And shall a 
miserable financier come with a boast, that he can fetch a pepper¬ 
corn in the Exchequer, to the loss of millions to the nation ! . . . 

“ A great deal has been said without doors of the power, of 
the strength, of America. It. is a topic that ought to be cautiously 
meddled with. In a good cause on a sound bottom, the force of 
this country can crush America to atoms. But on this ground 
on the Stamp Act, when so many here will think it a crying 
injustice, I am one who will lift up my hands against it. If 
you had the right it would be a fatal policy. America, if she 
fell, would fall like the strong man. She would embrace the 
pillars of the state, and pull down the constitution along with 
her. Is this your boasted peace ? Not to sheathe the sword 
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In its scabbard, but to sheathe it in the bowels of your country¬ 
men ? Will you quarrel with yourselves now the whole house 
of Bourbon is united against you ? . . . The Americans have 
not acted in all things with prudence and temper. The Americans 
have been wronged. They have been driven to madness by 
injustice. Will you punish them for the madness you have 
occasioned ? Rather let prudence and temper come first from 
this side. I will undertake for America that she will follow the 
example. There are two lines in a ballad of Prior’s, of a man’s 
behaviour to his wife, so applicable to you and your colonies that 
I cannot help repeating them: 

" Be to her faults a little blind; 

Be to her virtues very kind. < 

" Upon the whole, I will beg leave to tell the House what is 
really my opinion. It is, that the Stamp Act be repealed absolutely, 
totally, and immediately. That the reason for the repeal be 
assigned, because it was founded on an erroneous principle. At 
the same time let the sovereign authority of this country over 
the colonies be asserted in as strong terms as can be devised, .and 
be made to extend to every point of legislation whatsoever. 
That we may bind their trade, confine their manufactures, and 
exercise every power whatsoever, except that of taking their 
money out of their pocket without their consent.” 

“ The man so much adored and feared was the hero of the 
day,” wrote Mrs. Osborn, sister of Admiral Byng. At one stroke 
Pitt had raised the question of American taxation above the 
" mire of legalism " and had interpreted the illogical sentiments 
of the colonists in a true imperial spirit. 19 

The day after the great debate Rockingham, urged on by 
Grafton, asked leave of the King to open fresh negotiations. 
“ That your Majesty’s Administration will be shook to the 
greatest degree, if no further attempt is made to get Mr. Pitt 
to take a cordial part, is much too apparent~to be disguised . . 
that the events of yesterday in the House of Commons have 
shown the amazing power and influence which Mr. Pitt has, 
whenever he takes part in debate. . . . His declaration . . . has 
given him great credit and gratified the animosity of many who 
now form the firm support of the present Administration. His 
personal altercation with Mr. G. (Grenville, and the conduct of 
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Lord Temple in the House of Lords, who was peevish, and who 
dissented to every assertion of Mr. Pitt’s, has made very many 
now believe that Mr. Pitt is more separated from G. Grenville 
and Lord Temple, than could have been relied on some days ago ; 
and in that light strengthened the Duke of Grafton’s and General 
Conway’s ideas, that Mr. Pitt might be separated from them.” 

Pitt’s answer was again discouraging. Newcastle must go 
and Temple must be offered the Treasury. " Now the best joke 
is that the Duke of Newcastle has been so violent for bringing Mr. 
Pitt into employment that he has disobliged many people by it,” 
wrote Sackville, “ and yet Mr. Pitt looks on him as his greatest 
enemy.” 

Nevertheless, Pitt’s speeches had cleared the air, and on 
17 January the ministers decided to repeal the Stamp Act, with¬ 
out any attempt at amendment. But at the same time they 
decided to bring in a bill, declaring in the strongest terms the 
right of the Imperial Parliament to tax the Colonies. Macaulay 
praised this compromise as “ judicious and temperate.” But if, 
as he also asserted, the Stamp Act was " unjust and impolitic, 
sterile of revenue and fertile of discontents,” why was it not 
repealed without qualification, as urged by Pitt and Shelburne ? 
Far from being ” judicious and temperate ” statesmen, the 
Rockingham Whigs were an ill-assorted collection of well-meaning 
amateurs, fearful of the enraged colonists, fearful of " a great 
person in the House of Commons ” and fearful of the die-hard 
Grenvilles and Bedfords. Though willing to do what was right 
and proper, they were as yet too terrified and mean-spirited to 
think imperially. Nine years later their mentor and chief spokes¬ 
man, Edmund Burke, declared that “ a great empire and little 
minds go ill together,” yet at this moment he was celebrating his 
entrance into politics by arguing in favour of the legal right of 
taxation with all the fervour of a Grenvillite. Rockingham and 
his friends have too often appeared in History as the good boys 
of the story, instead of as the good but foolish boys, foolish because 
with almost unbelievable folly they decided on the Declaratory 
Act against the advice of their political parent Newcastle.* 

* Add. MB. 32973, f. 25, quoted by Winstanley in Personal and Party 
Government, p. 256, where on pp. 263-4 he hso shows that Rockingham 
imagined that Pitt was not seriously opposed to the Declaratory Act. 
(Add. MB, 32973, f. 237.) 
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In the background of the approaching struggle stands the 
enigmatic figure of the King with his own party of placemen, 
much preferring amendment to repeal yet wisely preferring repeal 
to civil war; hating Grenville and Bedford yet suspicious of Pitt 
and frankly contemptuous of his first minister, only eight years 
older than himself. 20 

To everyone’s surprise, Temple had condemned the Americans 
in the strongest terms when speaking in the House of Lords, and 
had declared himself an unrelenting supporter of the Stamp Act. 
On 20 January he wrote Hester rather a sheepish letter, regretting 
that “ many unfortunate events have fallen out for the public 
and affecting the comfort of my private life. Misapprehensions 
are oftener, I believe, than realities, the cause of much unhappiness 
and I refer myself only to your recollection of what has passed 
between you and me in many unreserved conversations.” As 
usual, Hester had to patch up the row between the brothers- 
in-law. Four days later Temple was glad to learn that " the long 
discontinuance of our correspondence did not proceed from any 
resolution of putting an end to it.” As regards his ” dissent from 
Mr. Pitt,” he felt quite satisfied as to “ the purity ” of his own 
intentions, “ sufficient to vindicate me to myself, and to enable 
me in some degree to hear up against new scenes of family 
disunion.” 

During the ensuing session Pitt divided his time between a 
house in Bond Street he had rented from the Duke of Grafton, 
and Hayes which Thomas Walpole allowed him to go on occupy¬ 
ing after it was sold. Owing to the extreme excitement created 
by the American crisis, he was kept busy with a continual stream 
of callers, saying "very pressing nothings.” Small-pox was 
raging in the home counties, and though it had not yet reached 
Hayes he was anxious about the children, although the two 
elders appear to have been vaccinated in 1760. 21 

On 27 January 1766 Pitt returned to the House when a 
petition was presented from representatives of the Colonies 
assembled in a general Congress. George Grenville described the 
Congress as a “ dangerous and federal union,” but Pitt replied 
that it was no more so than a meeting at the Albemarle Street 
Club or on Newmarket Heath, a hit at Rockingham and his 
racing proclivities. " The Americans originally fled from Star 
Chamber and the High Commission Court, and in comparison 
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of this country the desert smiled upon them. ” The Stamp Act 
had broken the original compact between them and the Sovereign 
Power, and they, therefore, had every right to resist.* This 
enraged the lawyers beyond measure. “ The gentleman sounds 
a trumpet of rebellion,” answered Sir Fletcher Norton. "The 
Great Commoner never laid himself so open, never asserted such 
absurd and pernicious doctrines and richly deserved to have been 
called to the bar [of the House of Lords], or sent to the Tower,” 
wrote the new Lord Hardwicke to his brother Charles. The 
petition was rejected, but Benjamin Franklin was allowed to 
appear at the bar of the Commons on behalf of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly, where he stated that the Americans would resist all 
attempt at “ external ” taxation by force of arms. 

Meanwhile the ministers, alarmed at defections in the Cabinet 
as well as in both Houses of Parliament, besought the King to 
give orders to his Court and Bedchamber to vote for government 
measures. But the King, though reconciled to repealing the 
Stamp Act, was disinclined to make things too easy. “ A steady 
perseverance,” he told Rockingham, " unattended by heat, will 
overturn all oppositions, even in Parliament.” 22 

On 3 and 5 February 1766 Conway moved five resolutions in 
the Commons, (1) asserting the supreme legislative power of 
Parliament, (2) declaring that “ dangerous tumults and insur¬ 
rections ” had occurred in the Colonies, (3) that the resolutions 
of the Colonial Assemblies were illegal, (4) that the rioters should 
be punished and (5) compensation should be paid to sufferers 
from the riots. Pitt resisted the first resolution on the now 
familiar grounds that taxation was no part of the legislative 
power, but an essential function of the House containing elected 
representatives of the people, since money Bills never originated 
in the Lords nor could be added to by them. This took up the 
whole of the first day, the debate lasting till four in the morning. 
Pitt compared the small beginnings of America with those of 
Rome. “ But the scanty fountain is now become a large stream 
covered with sails and floated with commerce. ... I wish this 
to be an Empire of Freemen.” He was supported by Barre and 
Beckford alone. “ We (number three) debated strenuously the 
rights of America,” he told Hester. ”... The resolution 

* This argument was based on the seventeenth-century theory of 
sovereignty depending on an implied compact between ruler and subjects. 
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s right to do what the Treasury pleases with 
three millions of free men. . . . Kiss our dear babes for me.” 
On the second day Pitt “ acted openly in favour of the ministers,” 
and according to Sackville, “ took the direction of the proceed¬ 
ings upon him as if he had been in office.” He approved of the 
second and third resolutions, persuaded Conway to drop the one 
about punishment and to adopt a different form of words for 
the fifth, suggested by Grenville, "as it was milder and even 
more moderate than the Court intended.” In the Lords Bute 
supported the opposition to the delight of Bedford and Temple, 
” and drew after him very many Lords in employment.” Two 
days later, on 7 February, Grenville led the counter-attack of 
the opposition by a resolution urging the King to enforce the 
Stamp Act by arms. Pitt, according to Grenville, made an 
“ insolent and overbearing speech ” and despite vigorous lobbying 
the opposition were defeated by 140 votes.* 23 

Friday, 21 February 1766, dawned as the great day on which 
Conway was to move for leave to bring in a bill repealing the 
Stamp Act, the House being in committee. No one could 
predict the result, not even the ministers. So far the King had 
given no positive orders to his party. Though still encouraging 
Rockingham with civil phrases, he had let it be known that he 
disliked the idea of repeal. To a good many royal placemen and 
members of the Household this was tantamount to a hint to 
vote against the ministers, or rather against the Rockingham 
Whigs, since several of the Ministers themselves were known to 
be against repeal. Hardened by his unfortunate experiences with 
Grenville and Bedford, the King appears to have adopted a some¬ 
what Machiavellian attitude. Knowing that the Stamp Act 
must be repealed, he intended that the Rockinghams should bear 
all the odium of undoing Grenville’s work, while he himself took 
what credit there might be accruing for the final result. 

" Thank God, I am able to send a good account of myself, 
legs excepted; more properly one leg only excepted,” wrote 
Pitt to Hester, at “ past one ” on the fateful day. ‘H must get 

* Pitt left the House immediately after making his speech and next 
day received a stiff letter from Grenville in the third person regretting 
that he did not wait to hear replies " to many passages in Mr. Pitt’s 
speech in which apprehended himself to be personally called upon.” Pitt 
excused himself on grounds of illness. Chatham MSS. 34 (G. Grenville 
to Pitt, 8 Feb. 1766). 
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up to the House as I can ; when in my place, I feel I am tolerably 
able to remain through the debate, and cry Aye ! to the repeal, 
with no sickly voice.” 

Crowds of people surrounded Westminster Hall and St. 
Stephens that night, to hear the result. No strangers had been 
allowed in the House since the beginning of the session in December, 
and as reports of debates were not allowed to be printed either 
officially or privately. Parliament for the time being had become 
almost a secret conclave. Pitt contented himself with a quiet 
persuasive speech, designed to gain votes rather than challenge 
opinions, and at half-past one the next morning the motion was 
earned by 275 votes to 167. Conway was cheered as he left the 
Plouse and as Pitt came out " every head was uncovered; and 
many persons, in token of respect and gratitude, followed his 
chair home.” 

Grenville was hissed and " swelling with rage and mortifi¬ 
cation, seized the nearest man to him by the collar. Provi¬ 
dentially, the fellow had more humour than spleen—‘ Well, if 
I may not hiss ! ’ said he, ' at least I may laugh/ and laughed in 
Grenville’s face. The jest caught—had the fellow been surly 
and resisted, a tragedy had probably ensued.” 

Early in the morning a mounted messenger brought the news 
to Hayes. “ Joy to you, my dear love,” wrote Hester. " The 
joy of thousands is yours, under Heaven, who has crowned your 
endeavours with such happy success. I will hope that . . . the 
gratitude of a rescued people, have cured you. . . . The hounds 
are just discovered in Dock Mead, and have animated us into a 
charming noise.” 

Not till late in the afternoon was Pitt himself sufficiently 
recovered to write, " Happy, indeed, was the scene of this glorious 
morning . . . when the sun of liberty shone once more benignly 
upon a country, too long benighted . . . my delight, heartfelt 
and solid as it is, must want its ingredient (if not its very essence) 
till I rejoice with my angel. . . . Loves to the sweet babes, 
patriotic or not; though I hope impetuous William is not behind 
in feelings of that kind. Send the Saddle-horses if you please, so 
as to be in Town early to-morrow morning.” 

Rockingham was extremely agitated and distressed. He had 
still to face the Lords with the repeal, and the King had meanwhile 
refused to dismiss any of thd' fifty-two placemen who had voted 


against it in the Commons. These included Barrington, Secretary 
at War, Granby, Master-General of the Ordnance, Lord George 
Sackville, Hans Stanley and “ Single Speech ” Hamilton, soldiers 
such as General John Burgoyne and Lord .Panmure, naval officers 
such as Pocock and Sir James Douglas, Bute's friends. Sir Gilbert 
Elliot and James Oswald, many other Scotsmen and several able 
lawyers including Edward Thurlow, Alexander Wedderburn and 
the famous William Blackstone. Two days after the Commons 
debate Rockingham tried to approach Pitt through Shelburne, and 
three days later, seeing Thomas Nuthall in Palace Yard, called 
him into his coach. “ He wished to God Mr. Pitt would fix up 
some plan for carrying on administration and putting himself at 
the head of it.” 

Could he possibly be persuaded to meet Rockingham, Grafton 
and Conway ? Pitt replied next day, through Nuthall, that he 
would be delighted to meet them, “ if respect and duty to the 
King did not indispensably forbid him, without his Majesty’s 
express commands, to do so.” 

Once more frustrated, the ministers proceeded gloomily with 
their business, and on 4 March both the Declaratory Bill and the 
Bill for Repealing the Stamp Act were given their third reading. 
Although Pitt foresaw the extreme danger inherent in the Declar¬ 
atory Bill, he contented himself with only a moderate protest. 
Drawing an image from Job, he likened America to a fine horse 
only to be handled by a skilled and kindly rider. He described 
his negotiations with the King in 1763 and 1765, speaking with 
great tact and circumspection. He even dealt tenderly with Bute 
and commended his remarks in a recent speech in the Lords, that 
conscience alone should determine votes on important measures. 
The Bills were carried in both Houses and on 18 March 1766 
received the royal assent. 21 

Pitt wound up the session with three more personal triumphs. 
On 7 March he assisted Dowdeswell to secure the repeal of that 
section of the cider tax authorizing search of private dwellings by 
excisemen. In April, in response to an appeal by George Onslow, 
a Lord of the Treasury, he secured the full annual vote of £153,000 
for the militia against Dowdeswell’s original proposal. After two 
strenuous debates on 22 and 25 April, all general warrants, on 
Pitt's motion, were declared illegal, except in cases provided by 
Act of Parliament, and if executed against a member of the 
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House, a breach of privilege. On the last occasion he was sup- 1 
ported not only by Charles Yorke but even by George Grenville 
"in a wonderful springtide of liberty," and a reconciliation 
between the three brothers-in-law seemed imminent. Though 
out of office, Pitt had decided the issue on all three questions, 
encouraging or snubbing the ministers just as he pleased. “ Pitt 
is quite a harlequin,” wrote Mrs. Osborn, “ one day appears in 
one shape, the next quite contrary ; roasts all sides ; says there 
is not an honest man to counsel; therefore will stand alone. 
The mongrel curs of the present time shrink and creep, and fall 
down at his footstool, watch his nod, and would show implicit 
obedience to his will, but he does as- all great minds should do— 
despises sycophants." 26 
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From the wax effigy by Mrs. Mehetabel Wright in 
Westminster Abbey 

Reproduced from the copyright photograph by 
permission of the Dean and Chapter of West¬ 
minster 

Although taken some twenty years ago and before 
the recent cleaning of the effigy, this is still the best 
photograph of the features available 



CHAPTER XV 
THE CHATHAM MINISTRY 

Pitt left Hester to arrange family business and set out for Bath 
on 4 May. “ It was only an airing from Hayes,” he told her. 
“ I am ashamed to find myself so well, and not sweating in St. 
Stephen’s Chapel.” His appearance at Bath was like a royal 
visit. Everyone stood up in the Pump Room while he drank 
his glass of water. A troublesome cough,” however, “ brought 
upon me by an incautious use of the waters,” soon drove him to 
Burton Pynsent, where he quickly recovered with the help of 
the “ air of this hill and my horse.” 

A few days earlier Grafton had resigned the seals. “ If Pitt 
would take the lead,” he told the Lords, " he should with pleasure 
take up the spade and the pick-axe, and dig in the trenches,” 
but without Pitt " there was not safety to the public.” 

“ Though I am buried deep in Somersetshire, I am not dead,” 
Pitt wrote to Nuthall. “ I am, indeed, most proud of the honour 
the Duke of Grafton has done me. The testimony is genuine, 
not the result of cabal.” 

“ Farming, grazing, haymaking, and all the Lethe of Somerset¬ 
shire cannot obliterate the memory of days of activity,” he wrote 
to Lady Stanhope. “ France is still the object of my mind.” 

The young Duke of Richmond accepted the seals after they 
had been refused by the new Lord Hardwicke and Charles Yorke. 
But the ministry was doomed. Northington quarrelled with the 
Rockinghams on every imaginable pretext and on 6 July told the 
King he must resign. Next day the King wrote direct to Pitt 
under Northington’s enclosure, without telling the other ministers. 

“ Your very dutiful and handsome conduct the last summer 
[X765] makes me desirous of having your thoughts how an able 
and dignifted ministry may be formed. I desire, therefore, you 
will come for this salutary purpose to Town.” 1 

Unfortunately the King acted a little too soon. Had Grafton 
been more patient and Northington less disgruntled, the subse- 

369 
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quent history of the British Empire might have been very 
different. Since January Pitt had taken part in thirteen strenuous 
debates, often not getting to bed till the early hours of the morn¬ 
ing. He had been in poor health for several years and, as some 
suggested, was already a broken man. Yet fired by the grandeur 
of his imperial theme, he had burst forth in a triumphant display 
of energy and exaltation. Men had sat bewitched at his speeches, 
not because of the words, which in truth were ordinary enough, 
but because of the superior power behind them. Now that this 
tremendous outburst of energy was over, he needed a thorough 
rest, such as tired statesmen usually looked forward to in the 
summer. Yet after only nine weeks in the country he was 
suddenly ordered to take charge of the whole policy of the Empire. 

When Pitt told the King " I shall hasten to London as fast 
as I possibly can,” he meant it. Under other circumstances he 
might have come up by easy stages, but the Sudden excitement of 
being carte blanche to form a ministry proved too much for 
his tired nerves, and Hester evidently felt alarmed as she wrote 
that Smith the bailiff had met his coach “ four miles of the other 
side of Marlborough, Lord 'a mercy, going at such a pace.” 

He reached London on n July, “ not over well,” and went to 
stay with Captain Alexander Hood in Harley Street. Eight years 
before, at the age of thirty-one, Hood had married Hester's cousin, 
Molly West, then aged fifty-four. The Hood brothers, Alexander 
and Samuel, were sons of the vicar of Butleigh, a Somersetshire 
estate of the Grenvilles, and had gone to sea under the patronage 
of Thomas Grenville and Admiral Tom Smith, the Lytteltons’ 
half-brother. They were thus proteges of the Cousinhood. 

Next day Pitt visited the King at Richmond and the day after 
had a conference with Conway. " The rate honest Smith met 
me going at, and blessed himself, proved too much for me,” he 
wrote to Hester, " especially as I could not give myself the repose 
I wanted at the end of my journey.” 

After three nights of London’s summer heat he was in a fever. 
Luckily, however, Charles Dingle}', an old friend, stepped in with 
an offer of North End House on Hampstead Heath, where he 
moved on 14 July. Here he recovered, but was driven once more 
into a fever by a most distressing interview with Temple two 
days later. Temple had arrived in Town full of his own ideas 
about a ministry. On the previous day he had seen the King 
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at Richmond and adopted a truculent tone. With Pitt his tone 
was even worse. Far from being willing to include reasonable 
men like Conway and Grafton, he wished to make a clean sweep of 
all those concerned with the Repeal of the Stamp Act. Pitt’s 
“ plan of the future Ministry,” he said, “ consisted entirely of 
those who, in my opinion, sacrificed in the last session most 
ignominiously the honour and interests of the King and kingdom.” 
As a. great concession he had agreed not to press George Gren¬ 
ville's claims to office. " I felt it was impossible to give a higher 
mark of my desire of universal conciliation.” But he refused 
point-blank to hold the Treasury as “ a capital cypher, surrounded 
with cyphers of quite a different complexion under the guidanr e 
of that great Luminary, the Great Commoner, with the Pr] v y 
Seal in his hand.” In short, “ I would not go in like a cb^» 
to come out like a fool.” 

Next day, 17 July, having announced his refusal to the I^ n §» 
he departed to Stowe full of indignation. For two days Pit* \ a y 
prostrate with fatigue and disappointment, and then reco vere( * 
sufficiently to set about fonning his ministry. " My gc nera * 
health seems not in the least shaken. The feverish hea* was 
merely fatigue.” But as one Grenville departed in anger ai 10 ^ er 
came in love. Hester, alarmed by Pitt’s illness and sensinp 
culty about Temple, was already hurrying to London. ‘1 Since 
no wound was ever so deep in my mind, as the thought P* an y 
failing in the clearness of his [Temple's] affection.” Pa' ss * n § 
through Yeovil she was received by crowds and church-bells, anc * 
on arriving at North End House, she at once set about pate^ n § 
up the row. 2 

Meanwhile the King and Pitt were determined to have a rea * 
National Government, and not a mere coalition of party leaJ ers 
formed round the nucleus of one large party, such as we h ave 
to-day. Their ministry was to be a non-party “ ministry oi 
the talents,” such as Pitt had so often advocated and such as 
the King himself desired.' “ Measures not men ” was to be f^ e 


guiding principle, meaning of course ” measures not party,' 


for 

never was a ministry more dependent on the direction of a sin^ e 
man. Grafton was with some difficulty persuaded to take t^ e 
Treasury. Northington agreed to resign the Great Seal a n< * 
accept the Presidency of the Council in return for a pension. °* 
£4,000 a year on retirement. " A shameful bargain of the icJ o1 
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of the House of Commons to get the Great Seal for Lord Camden,” 
the King remarked in after years. Yet no objection had been 
seen to a similar manoeuvre in connection with Bute and Holder- 
ness. Conway, who welcomed Pitt's leadership, agreed to remain 
as Secretary of State, though changed over to the Northern 
Department, the Southern, including America, being given to 
Shelburne. Barrington continued at the War Office, Egmont at 
the Admiralty and Lord Howe as Treasurer of the Navy. Granby 
became Commander-in-Chief and Ligonier was dismissed with a 
pension. Lord Hillsborough, a deserter from the Bloomsbury 
■Gang, took the Board of Trade. Barre and Jemmy Grenville 
Succeeded Sackville and Oswald as joint Vice-Treasurers of 
* rt land. Many posts in the Household Treasury, Admiralty and 
® 0: 'ird of Trade remained unchanged. Newcastle, Rockingham, 
Dm^deswell an d Charles Yorke resigned, Newcastle refusing a 
pens j on 0 f £4,000 a year. One key office still remained, the 
Excl^equer, and seeing that no other leading minister apart from 
Conw, a y j ia( j a sea { } n the Commons, this office assumed especial 
3rn P 01 ttance. Grafton had begun by stating that he could not take 
the T reasur y unless Charles Townshend accepted the Exchequer, 
though in consequence of Townshend’s capriciousness he later re- 
cantecj Anyhow, Townshend was offered the post and took a week 
to cong^gj. jj. “ jj e sa j- a t noon in his night-gown, receiving all 
that c ame » s h ow i n g Pitt’s letter and asking advice. At last under 
P res Qure from the King he accepted, though in being promoted 
iioxr 4 the Pay Office he claimed to be sacrificing an easily earned 
meO'ne G f £7,000 a year for a hard-earned salary of £2,500. Lord 
^ or lh and George Cooke divided the Pay Office between them. 
Pigging together, heads and points, in the same truckle-bed.” 3 
Although the final details of the ministry took some weeks 
to decide, the ministers of confidence were all appointed by the 
July. None of Pitt's colleagues apparently had any idea of 
^at office he intended for himself, though they naturally assumed 
would be a sinecure. Pitt had been singularly reticent on 
thi s matter and Temple alone seems to have been aware that 
* ie > would accept the Privy Seal, thus requiring his elevation to 
peerage.* Yet it is difficult to see how they imagined that 
* ie could any longer lead the ministry in the rough and tumble 

J* See p. 371 above. Disraeli was the first minister to hold the Privy 
•I as a Commoner. 
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of the Commons. Possibly they were deceived by his recent 
outburst of manic energy, and thought that he would leave the 
main work to Conway and reserve himself for grand occasions. 
Anyhow, when they assembled at Buckingham House on 28 July 
to kiss hands, they professed astonishment and consternation 
when told that he was to be Lord Privy Seal and receive an 
earldom. Apart from not being consulted as to the effects of 
this arrangement, their dismay reflected a good deal of political 
wisdom. No sooner did the Gazette announce that Pitt had been 
created Viscount Burton Pynsent and Earl of Chatham than a 
stream of abusive pamphlets and .caricatures appeared, worse in 
tone than when he accepted a pension and the barony for Hester, 
both of which were recalled with vicious glee. Pitt, the guardian 
of British liberties in Parliament, had once again betrayed his 
countrymen. Last time there had been grpunds for suspicion, 
but an explanation had sufficed. This time his guilt was clear 
and no explanation was possible. Last time Bute had inspired 
the campaign, this time it was supported by a host of disgruntled 
American taxers and place-hunters. Last time the King had 
been willing to discredit Pitt, this time it never occurred to him 
that he was doing anything more than support an able and 
industrious servant, “ as I know the Earl of Chatham will 
zealously give his aid towards destroying all party distinctions, 
and restoring that subordination to Government, which can alone 
preserve that inestimable blessing, liberty, from degenerating into 
licentiousness.” 

Destroying all party distinction ; that was Pitt’s real offence. 
He had not betrayed the country, but he was about to betray 
the party system, and Whigs, Tories, Bedfords and Grenvillites 
were up in armsj 

Temple himself, now engaged in blackguarding Pitt to a large 
party of friends and relatives assembled at Stowe, took a hand 
in the campaign of abuse, and produced two pamphlets. As 
before, Thomas Gray voiced the popular feeling. “ To quit the 
House of Commons, his natural strength, to sap his own popu¬ 
larity, and grandeur (which'no one but himself would have done) 
by assuming a foolish title ; and to hope that he could win by it, 
and attach to him a court that hate him, and will dismiss him as 
soon as ever they dare, was the weakest thing that was ever done 
by so great a man.” 
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Choiseul observed that “ il pourroit bien se trouver corame 
Sampson apres qu’on lui est coupe les cheveux.” Mrs. Osborn, 
writing more judicially, thought that “ If Mr. Pitt can surmount 
the prejudices taken against Lord Chatham and be steady in his 
guidance, which is absolutely fixed in him alone, and be more 
than human by blunting all his feelings to this clamour against 
him, things may by his perseverance stand on firmer ground; 
but if not things will grow too powerful for any guidance.” 
Honest Major Corry, voicing the disapproval of people in Ireland, 
added, “ But in all company I am in, I always insist on it you are 
still the Pitt in your affection to your country, the good and welfare 
of the people, trade, etc., etc.” Burke, writing from Dublin, saw 
Chatham in a fast-fading “ twilight of popularity.” Chesterfield, 
from his seclusion at Black heath, observed as a “ very bad sign ” 
for Chatham, that his enemies rejoice and his friends are 
dumbfounded. 

Beckford, with robust good sense, wrote at once, " If you 
are to be the head steersman I am content,” and a few days 
later, “ Let me entreat you not to be moved at the virulent and 
rancorous abuse of certain pseudo-patriots.” Like the King he 
realized that Pitt must either have a seat in Lords or else abandon 
the idea of leading the ministry. This was Pitt’s own view. He 
had never scorned titles as such, but only those who sought them 
by low, unworthy means. His own conscience was clear; he 
would still serve the true interests of the people as the Patriot 
Earl. Now that he had a proper estate, an outstanding difficulty 
had been solved. Pitt always liked to do things in a proper style 
and Burton Pynsent supplied exactly the right territorial qualifi¬ 
cation for a nobleman, as well as a second title. An earldom, 
moreover, was by no means an ordinary mark of royal favour, but 
one sufficiently distinguished to leave no doubt as to the King’s 
intentions in calling him to office. It placed him on a level with 
Temple, Bute and Hardwicke, dignified his administration and 
gave honour and precedence to his wife and children. 

At Weymouth, where the children were staying under the care 
of ” Pam ” and the Rev. Edward Wilson, their tutor, great 
excitement prevailed. All were impatient to know “ the proper 
titles of each individual. Mr. William was not less animated 
than anyone on being complimented as the only surviving Mr. 
William Pitt.” Three months before the peerage was ever 


mentioned William told Wilson “ in a very serious conversation/” 
that " he was glad not to be the eldest son, so as to be able to 
serve his country in the House of Commons like his papa." * 

The Privy Seal caused less discussion. The salary amounted 
to £365 a year, plus an. extra grant of £1,175 and £4 a day in lieu 
of sixteen dishes of meat, making in all £3,000 a year, less taxes. 
The staff consisted of a chief assistant, four clerks and their 
deputies. Documents requiring the seal were copied in the office, 
forwarded to the King’s signet office where they were examined 
and returned. The Lord Privy Seal’s duties consisted of attend¬ 
ing once a week to see the seal affixed. The fees for Chatham’s 
appointment amounted to £139 and those for his earldom and 
viscounty to £785. 

When finally completed the Chatham Ministry was, as Burke 
described it, ” such a diversified piece of mosaic ; such a tesselated 
pavement without cement; here a bit of black stone, and there 
a bit of white ; patriots and courtiers, king’s friends and repub¬ 
licans ; Whigs and Tories ; treacherous friends and open enemies ; 
—that it was, indeed, a very curious show ;—the colleagues whom 
he had assorted at the same boards, stared at each other, and 
were obliged to ask, ‘ Sir, your name ?—Sir, you have the advant¬ 
age of me—Mr. Such-a-one—I beg a thousand pardons-’ ” 

This, however, was as Chatham intended. " He had per¬ 
suaded himself,” says Grafton, " that his weight as a statesman, 
together with his present popularity, and the cause well supported 
by his Majesty, would be able to reconcile every man to 
those posts designed for them.” Not only did this hope prove 
unfounded, but the men in question refused to be reconciled to 
each other. Considering their previous records, this is hardly 
surprising. Chatham, Camden and Shelburne had supported the 
repeal of the Stamp Act and had opposed the Declaratory Act; 
Conway had supported both, while Barrington and Granby had 
opposed the repeal and supported the Act. Northington was a 
dangerous intriguer, while Charles Townshend was a dangerous fire¬ 
work, having voted both for the Stamp Act and its repeal. The 
team spirit was at a discount , since most of the players prided them¬ 
selves on having abandoned their original teams. After all there 
was something to be said for a system, under which sons and 
grandsons and great-grandsons of former ministers sat together 
at the same council table, united by “ obligations of favours given 
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and received ; connection of office ; ties of blood, of alliance, of 
friendship.” Grafton, Conway and Shelburne, moreover, were 
still very inexperienced, so that Chatham had not only to hold 
his team together by strong personal efforts, but he had also to 
teach them the game. The conciliabulum or Inner Cabinet con¬ 
sisted originally of Chatham, Camden, Northington, Grafton, 
Shelburne, Conway, Granby and Saunders. Chatham’s choice is 
interesting as including both Saunders and Granby at a moment 
when no war was imminent. A few weeks later Charles Townshend 
" teased ” Chatham into admitting him also. 

To meet the difficulties presented by an “ unconnected ” and 
inexperienced personnel, Chatham adopted an entirely new plan. 
Instead of encouraging general expressions of opinion at Cabinet 
Councils, he treated even his chief colleagues as if they were mere 
departmental heads. On 7 August at the King’s levde, the 
Prussian Ambassador observed with astonishment that Chatham 
held a levee of his own in the ante-room, handing each minister 
a little note as he took leave, “ with which the Minister retired 
into a corner of the room, to read it, and to note down what Pitt 
had said to him. People were much struck by this innovation, 
and many imagined there was some secret involved. It was, 
however, nothing but a symptom of the subordination in which 
Pitt keeps the present Ministers, to whom he gives his orders in 
the style of a commandant to his inferior officers.” As Sackville 
expressed it, he was now " Director-General,” acting more like a 
“ sole minister ” than ever Walpole, Granville or Newcastle had 
dared. Grafton might describe his views as " Utopian ” or 
" visionary,” but his methods savoured more of megalomania. 
Always inclined to keep business in his own hands and avoid 
delegation, he used the inexperience and "disconnection” of his 
colleagues as an excuse for letting his love of autocracy run riot. 
In the past when he had let off the steam at Newcastle and 
Hardwicke, they had simply waited for the storm to subside and 
then gone on with their business. Now there was no business 
except such as he dictated. Overawed by his " transcendent 
superiority,” his colleagues sat like terrified clerks. Even Charles 
Townshend confessed to Grafton after a Cabinet meeting, that 
“ Lord Chatham had just shown us what inferior animals we 
were.” The King, too, seemed as clay in his hands. All this, of 
course, was extremely bad fox ; Chatham, particularly at a time 
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when he was in need of rest. Excited by love of power and 
exhausted by the strain of exercising it,, he was being driven 
straight towards a dangerous outburst of manic activity. 5 

Within a week of taking office he had plunged into foreign 
policy as if a general war was imminent. At a Cabinet Council 
held on 4 August 1766, plans were laid for a triple alliance between 
England, Russia and Prussia, with provisions for Denmark, 
Sweden, Holland to join later, as well as such German states as 
the high contracting parties agreed on and were not already 
pledged to support the Bourbon Family Compact. Sir Andrew 
Mitchell was instructed to sound Frederic, and Hans Stanley was 
sent off to the Czarina via Berlin. Frederic, however, recalling 
his former betrayal, pointed to the short life of recent British 
Ministries, objected to Pitt’s peerage and hinted at the secret 
influence of Bute. Frederic also objected to the brisk way in 
which Stanley was being sent to Russia through his own capital, as 
if to commit him in advance. Actually he was so deep in schemes 
for the partition of Poland, that he had no intention of being 
dragged into any anti-Bourbon alliance concocted by “ le chevalier 
Pitt.” The Czarina, though more polite, wanted British aid 
against Turkey and British subsidies for her Polish and Swedish 
projects. 6 

“ Peace was not his element; nor did his talent lie in the 
details that restore a nation by slow and wholesome progress,” 

■ wrote H orace Walpole. All the same, Chatham's anxiety to 
raise some diplomatic barrier against the Bourbon powers, was 
not without reason. Choiscul was preparing for a war of revenge 
and had so far been highly successful. He had reorganized 
the French Ministry of Marine, improved the personnel and 
practically rebuilt the French navy. While de Salvert devised 
new tactics based on Morogues, de Fleurieu worked out war 
plans against England. Under Choiseul the French army was 
also much improved and a group of officers sent to England to 
survey and draw up plans for a future invasion. Their reports 
made between the years 1767 and 1773 cover twenty folios and 
contain highly detailed plans and maps. They examined and 
reported on all likely landing-places, routes to London, condition 
of the roads, natural features, size and character of the inter¬ 
mediate towns and villages, food and water supplies, rivers, 
canals, woods, etc. Luckily, however, a complete set of these 
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reports found their way into the Chatham manuscripts, a remark¬ 
able tribute to the British secret service.* 

Choiseul’s imperial schemes were equally aggressive and far- 
reaching. As compensation for the loss of Canada, he planned 
the creation of a new French empire in the Gulf of Mexico and 
the West Indies, La France Equinoxiale, in close association 
with the government of Spain, which was still arguing about 
the British settlers on the coast of Honduras and still refusing to 
pay the balance of the Manilla ransom. The troubles in North 
America seemed to be playing straight into his hands, and like 
men of such different tempers as Montesquieu, Turgot and 
Montcalm, he looked forward to civil war within the British 
Empire. Meanwhile he was still haggling over the payment 
due on bills of credit, issued by the French in Canada, and was 
playing the ancient game of refusing to reduce the fortifications 
of Dunkirk, according to the terms of the Treaty of Paris. He 
also had a new project on foot in the Mediterranean, the annexa¬ 
tion of Corsica, nominally under the rule of the Republic of 
Genoa. Although Choiseul likened Chatham to Samson with 
his hair cut, and talked of '■ L'ineptie de Mons. Conway, la 
jeunesse et peutfitre Tetourderie de My Lord Shelburne quoique 
gouverne par Mon. Pitt," he was exceedingly alarmed at the 
change of ministry, since he did not wish to engage in war before 
the year 1770. Just as he feared, Chatham took action imme¬ 
diately. Without waiting to learn the result of his Prasso- 
Russian negotiations, he instructed Shelburne to demand an 
immediate settlement from France and Spain of all the out¬ 
standing disputes left over from the Treaty of Paris. He also 
sent a squadron to establish the British claim to the Falkland 

* It has been too readily assumed that these reports were obtained 
by Chatham’s agents. Those for the years 1767-8 may have been, 
though even this is doubtful seeing that he resigned in October 1768. 
It is far more likely that some or all of them, having been obtained by 
the secret service after Chatham’s period of office, were kept in the Secre¬ 
tary of State’s office and then brought out for the use of the Younger 
Pitt at a subsequent date when dealing with projected invasions by 
Napoleon. When the papers both of Chatham and his son were sorted 
and placed in the Public Record Office, these reports were assigned to 
the Chatham section because of their dates. See Royal Historical Society 
Transactions, 3rd series, IV, article by M. C. Morison, where, however, 
no satisfactory statement is ma<|e as to how the reports came to be 
included in the Chatham Papers. 
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Islands, resulting from Byron’s formal annexation of Port Eginont 
during his recent voyage of circumnavigation. When told by 
de Guerchy, the French ambassador, that the Family Compact 
meant peace, Chatham asked why France was encouraging Spain 
both to delay payment of the Manilla ransom and to challenge the 
British right of sailing in the South Seas. England would rather 
give up the Tower of London than give up this right. When 
asked if he would abandon the Falkland Islands claim in return 
for French arbitration, he replied certainly not, unless both the 
Manilla ransom was paid and sailing rights admitted. 7 

Chatham’s anxiety about France and Spain was naturally 
associated with his anxiety about America. The Repeal of the 
Stamp Att had been received with the wildest enthusiasm; so 
wild indeed that the Declaratory Act had received little notice. 
Bonfires were lit, feasts eaten and sermons preached throughout 
the Colonies, and statues of Pitt were erected at New York, 
Dedham and Charleston, apostrophizing the man “ who gloriously 
exerted himself in defending the freedom, of. the Americans, the 
true sons of England.” As was right and proper in their eyes, 
ihe King was also regarded as the saviour of American liberties, 
since his ministers had promoted the repeal. But when once 
the excitement died down, a strong residue of irritation remained. 
Not only did the colonists resent being told that they must 
le the victims of the recent disturbances out..of .their 
own pockets, But they were infuriated by Grenville’s Mutiny.. 
Act, passed in March 1765, a few weeks after the Stamp Act. Its 
main clauses were those usually imposed, including an obligation 
on the colonists to provide barracks, bedding, kitchen utensils, 
salt, vinegar, beer, cider, candles and firewood for regular troops 
permanently quartered or on the march. Prior to the war the 
regular troops were mostly stationed in forts, and in any case 
there were very few of them. Now, however, they were, oil 
over the place, so that the obligation appeared to the colonists 
iike a new internal tax levied in a very unfair ma nner, since 
the distribution of the troops was arbitrary. What, however, 
annoyed them most of all, was a new clause permitting the 
billeting of troops in private families. During the war this 
obligation had been accepted without question, although there 
was no law to enforce it., the colonists in some cases having even 
built barracks at their own expeiise to save “inconvenience.” 
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Now, to their intense anger, they saw their patriotic gesture being 
used as a precedent to saddle them with a legal obligation. 
In June 1766 the Governor of New York reported that the 
Assembly refused to vote funds for the salt, vinegar, beer and 
cider, since these were not provided for British troops when in 
barracks in Europe. On 5 August, the day after deciding on 
negotiations for a northern alliance, the Cabinet met to consider 
the affairs of America. It was agreed that Shelburne should 
inform the Governor of New York that the quartering of troops 
must be properly conducted and the necessary articles supplied. 
This he did in a firm and temperate manner. Six weeks later 
in reviewing the situation he told Chatham that the trouble 
at New York was “ only the remains of the storm and [only] 
wants a little good humour and firmness to finish.'’ 8 

On 28 August the Cabinet met to consider what Chatham 
thought was a problem equally important with that of America. 
By the British victories in the Seven Years War, the East India 
Company had become practically the ruling power in the vast 
and wealthy territories of Bengal, Orissa and Bihar. More 
recently Clive had negotiated a treaty by which the Company 
acquired a legal right to all the revenues of these territories, 
in return for a tribute paid to the Mogul Emperor at Delhi 
and a pension to Nabob of Bengal. Sensing huge profits, the 
stockholders of the Company demanded increased dividends, 
though the directors adopted a more cautious tone. The price 
of stock fluctuated with alarming rapidity and a second South 
Sea Bubble seemed imminent. Writing as far back as 1759, 
Clive had suggested to Chatham that the British Government 
should step in and deal direct with the Mogul, since " so large a 
sovereignty may possibly be an object too extensive for a mer¬ 
cantile company.” Quite apart from the obvious danger of 
allowing a group of private people to control territories larger 
than the British Isles and producing revenues of over a million 
a year, there was grave doubt as to their actual right to these 
revenues and territories. The Company had no navy, so that 
even in peace-time the strategic protection of their trade and 
territory depended on warships maintained by the British tax¬ 
payer, operating both in Indian and Atlantic waters. During 
the war they had been completely dependent on the Navy, 
while in addition they had received reinforcements of the King’s 
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the British Government might well claim to have 
shared in fill their conquests. In addition to strategic considera¬ 
tions there were political problems connected with the relation¬ 
ships between the Company and other European powers trading 
in the East, as well as with “ the country powers of India." In 
addition the tales brought home of the irresponsible conduct of 
the Company’s servants, the vast fortunes obtained by fraud 
and scandalous ill-treatment of the natives, made public people 
realize that it was time for the intervention of Parliament. 
Apart from Clive, men like Thomas Walpole, the recent pur¬ 
chaser of Hayes, saw that the British Government must eventually 
take over all the Company’s sovereign powers. Shelburne wished 
for an immediate restriction of the Company’s dividends, while 
George Grenville thought that everything turned on the legal 
interpretation of the clauses in the Company’s charters entitling 
them to hold lands. Could such clauses be made to cover huge 
territories and sovereign powers ? Apart from principles of right 
and expediency, there was the principle of procedure. Chatham 
held veiy strongly that the whole question should be brought 
before Parliament and thoroughly discussed before any legis¬ 
lation was proposed. " The Crown,” he told John Walsh, Clive's 
secretary, “had nothing to do in the affair, and that its ministers 
could only interfere in preventing unreasonableness and oppres¬ 
sions on one side or the other." For this reason he refused 
to countenance any bargaining between the ministers and the 
directors, not merely because it would tend to admit the Com¬ 
pany’s unrestricted rights to all their revenue and territories, 
but because it would be going behind the backs of Parliament. 
Similarly he was opposed to expropriating the revenues since this 
would render the Crown independent of Parliament.® Amongst 
his papers is an important memorandum which, though unsigned 
and undated, certainly expresses his own views. 

(1) The state has paramount rights over the Company, except 
in matters of trade, since “ no idea of territorial revenue or 
dominion ever existed ” in the minds of those drafting their 
previous charters. 

(2) If allowed territorial revenues the Company will naturally 
concentrate on collecting it and so producing high dividends, 
while neglecting trade, “ the only object of their charter." 

(3) The Company is no longer bound " to pay great sums to 
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the country powers of India for various [trade] indulgences,” and 
now has a monopoly owing to defeat of France. Territorial 
revenue gives them a first call on ready money which they could 
use to discharge debts and then invest securely, thus abandoning 
trade in favour of finance. 

(4) “Every bargain, therefore, by way of a new charter 
or new powers must come far short of the great public object 
and contribute to confirm the administration of the Company 
in a double degree of indolence, mercantile and political. It 
may then come to be a question whether the trade be better 
carried on by a company or No.” 

In the midst of these high and delicate matters came the 
usual demands for marks of favour. George Pitt of Strath- 
fieldsaye, back from his diplomatic mission to Turin, kindly 
arranged by Bute, was brisk and candid. " My pretensions 
t.o a Peerage are so many and of so strong a nature, that, upon 
my word, my Lord, an enemy could not oppose them.” Need¬ 
less to say, Chatham did oppose them, and George Pitt had to 
wait ten years to become Lord Rivers. Another equally frank 
letter came from Lord Bristol, late Ambassador at Madrid. 
Chatham had persuaded the King to appoint him Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, on condition that he resided there during the whole 
period of his office, the object being to check, in some measure, 
the ghastly corruption and inefficiency of Irish administration. 
No one seemed willing or capable of carrying out even the most 
elementary reforms which Henry Flood, the Irish patriot, was 
then advocating, such as the demand for septennial parliaments 
instead of parliaments elected only at the beginning of each reign. 
Bristol evidently saw the chance of a bargain. “ Your Lordship 
knows the properest time to obtain a rise for me in the Peerage. 
I must confess my vanity is concerned in being a Marquis, be¬ 
cause it is so universally known to have been my object, and 
going to Ireland with such a distinguished dclat (for I would 
change my name to make the favour more conspicuous) might be 
implying that I was to be thoroughly supported at home.” 10 

In odd contrast to these noble Sentiments is a letter signed 
“ John Finlay, a poor shoemaker in Union Street, Liverpool,” 
saying, " Oh God grant it, thou Universal Mind, that pervades 
all Nature! that in Lord Chatham the industrious poor may 
find a firm, steady and unshaken friend.” 
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In the middle of August there was a ministerial revolt. 
Saunders, an ex-Rockingham Whig, resigned from the Admiralty 
and threatened to take Keppel with him, because they both 
disliked Egmont, while a few days later Egmont himself resigned 
because he disliked Chatham. Lord Gower, having declined to 
come in without his Bloomsbury friends, Saunders was persuaded 
to return to the Board as First Lord.* 

After being in office less than a month, Chatham collapsed 
under a severe attack of gout. Fresh business was accumulating 
daily. There were the negotiations with Prussia, Russia, France 
and Spain, instructions to be drafted for Mitchell at Berlin and 
Stanley at Petersburg, increased half-pay for the Navy, the 
command of the troops in Ireland and many delicate questions 
of patronage. Though America was assumed to be quiescent, 
the gigantic problem of the East India Company was daily 
becoming more urgent. Unable to write, Chatham conducted 
his official correspondence through Hester. At the end of August 
he was sufficiently recovered to pay a short visit to Bath, return¬ 
ing to North End House again towards the end of September, 
to deal with a fresh crisis. Constant rain from March to August 
had rained the harvest, and consequent profiteering had caused 
a rapid rise in the price of wheat, leading to great distress and 
serious riots in the Midlands. In the absence of a police force 
order could only be maintained by the personal exertions of 
the magistrates and country gentlemen. As Parliament was not 
sitting,-Chatham decided to issue an emergency Order in Council, 
setting a new low limit on the price at which wheat and flour 
might be stopped from leaving the country. “ I much doubt 
whether it will reduce the price or quiet the madness of the 
times," wrote Jemmy Grenville to Hester. " There seems to 
be something in the present temper I do not comprehend.” 
Economic causes working below the surface were already pro¬ 
ducing problems with which the landed aristocracy were un¬ 
familiar. Too ill to attend the Council, Chatham went back to 
Bath, where he was joined by Camden and Northington, leaving 

* The appointment of a naval officer, the first since Anson, aroused 
great jealousy in naval circles. Sir George Pocock told Chatham that 
Saunde’-' 1 promotion was an insult to fifteen flag officers. He therefore 
resigned . .s own v flag and asked for a peerage which he did not get: see 
Chatham MSS. 53 (Pocock’s letter 1 September 1766) and 56 (Shelburne’s 
letters); Osborn, p. 1x2. 
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Grafton, Conway, Shelburne and Townsliend to carry on as 
best they could. 11 Soon they were in a hopeless muddle, too 
busy, so they said, to draft the King's Speech, fearful at what 
would happen when Parliament met, and still unable to find 
an ambassador for Spain. Conway, “ hurt ” and " unhappy,” 
wished to take an " opportunity of slipping back into his pro¬ 
fession and live quietly without interfering in political matters.” 

Chatham returned from Bath a second time in a singularly 
aggressive mood, full of grandiose projects for liquidating party 
ties and establishing a patriotic dictatorship, supported by the 
King. None realized that he was suffering from an attack of 
manic excitement. Horace Walpole-had spent two hours with 
him at Bath on 9 October, and reported that he “ looks and 
walks well, and is in excellent political spirits.” When Parlia¬ 
ment met on 11 November, Temple moved an amendment to 
the Address in the Lords praying for a bill to indemnify the 
King’s servants for having imposed the wheat embargo without 
the sanction of Parliament. The point was entirely a technical 
one and only raised in order to bait Chatham. Observing a 
factious spirit abroad, Chatham rose to make his first speech as 
a peer in an unconciliatory mood. After obsequious protestations 
of respect and awe, he treated their Lordships to an uncom¬ 
promising harangue on the royal prerogative, in strange contrast 
to his recent attitude on general warrants. In the Commons 
Beckford so mismanaged the government’s case that Conway 
was forced to promise a bill of indemnity. 

Two days later Chatham provoked a cabinet crisis by sud¬ 
denly informing Lord Edgecumbe, a powerful Whig, that he 
must resign his office as Treasurer of the Household in favour 
of John Shelley, a nephew of Newcastle's who had recently 
deserted the Whig cause. Haughtily refusing compensation in 
the Bedchamber and a friendly offer from Lord Bessborough 
to swop the Bedchamber for a half-share in the Post Office, 
Edgecumbe at once resigned. So far the Rockinghams’ policy 
had been to support the ministry and keep as many of their 
friends in office as possible. Stur% by this insult to one of 
their leaders, they besought Conway to ask Chatham for an 
explanation. When none was vouchsafed, the Duke of Portland 
(Lord Chamberlain), Lord Bessborough, Lord Scarbrough, Lord 
Monson, Saunders, Keppel and Meredith all resigned in a body. 
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The whole Rockingham party was thus alienated and prepared to' 
unite in opposition with the Bedfords and Grenvilles. Grafton 
was panic-stricken at the danger to the ministry from the union 
of such illustrious personages, while Conway was more unhappy 
than before. Torn between loyalty to Chatham and loyalty to 
his friends, he could not decide which to support. Unwilling 
to resign and yet unwilling to remain, he continued in office with 
a very bad grace. Chatham, however, was quite unmoved. 
In fact he was probably glad to be rid of the Whigs so easily, 
and treated threats of combined opposition with high contempt. 
“ Faction will not shake the closet or gain the public,” he told 
Grafton. “ The Closet is firm and there is nothing to fear.” 

The King held an equally high tone. After an abortive 
negotiation with the Bedfords, whose demands as usual were 
excessive, he told Chatham that " to rout out the present method 
of parties banding together, can only be obtained by a with¬ 
standing their unjust demands, as well as engaging able men, 
be their private connections where they will.” As a result 
Sir Edward Hawke (though " no minister ”) was appointed First 
Lord, while Admiral Sir Peircy Brett, one of Anson’s captains, 
and Charles Jenkinson, Bute's Secretary, filled the places of 
Keppel and Meredith. Lord Hertford, Conway’s brother, became 
Lord Chamberlain, and the remaining court offices were filled 
up with Tories and other Butites. 12 Nevertheless, the breach 
with the Whigs led to trouble only a few days later, when the 
question of the East India Company was raised in the House 
of Commons. True to his principles, Chatham deputed Beckford, 
acting as a private member, to move for an inspection of the 
Company’s charters, treaties and accounts, having already warned 
the directors that this would happen. Beckford had a hot 
reception, George Grenville being particularly strong in defending 
the Company’s rights. But in addition the Rockinghams, as 
part of their new plan, opposed the motion in a body, Burke 
uttering an elaborate " prayer ” to “ the great person—before 
whom thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers (waving 
his hands over the Treasury Bench) all veil their faces with 
their wings.” The motion was eventually carried with the help 
of placemen and Tories, but the ministers were badly shaken by 
Charles Townshend, who opposed it in “a very artful, con¬ 
ciliating, able and eloquent speech.” After a cascade of con- 
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titicUctofy statements, he had at last reached the conclusion that 
the Cabinet should deal with the Company direct. As Chancellor 
of the Exchequer his view was extremely important, quite apart 
from the evidence it gave of a split in the Cabinet. He was 
known to be in close touch with certain of the directors and 
there were ugly rumours about his own activities in the stock 
market. Chatham, baffled and angry, told Grafton that " Mr. 
C. Townshend's fluctuations and incurable weaknesses cannot 
comport with his remaining in that critical office.” Apparently 
the only reason he was not dismissed at once was that Chatham 
had no one to put in his place. 

The breach with the Whigs also led to an unpleasant scene 
in the Lords on io December, when the indemnity bill for the 
wheat embargo was introduced. Chatham with more than his 
usual arrogance, announced that he would set his face against 
the proudest connection in the land, whereupon the Duke of 
Richmond besought the nobility not to be " browbeaten by an 
insolent Minister.” Chatham at once demanded an instance of 
his insolence and both speakers apologized stiffly. So ended 
Chatham’s second and last appearance in the House of Lords as 
a minister. At Christmas, secure in the King’s confidence, he 
set out on " his fatal journey to Bath.” 

On i January 1767 Charles Townshend informed Chatham, 
that the directors of the East India Company had been empowered 
by a General Court to state their views to the government. 
Chatham was sceptical, and rightly so. Instead of offering to 
forgo any part of their revenue, the directors asked for an exten¬ 
sion of their charter (due to expire in 1780) to the year 1800, 
and for government help in obtaining money owed from France 
as a result of the war, as well as the balance of the Manilla ransom 
owed from Spain. Chatham characterized these proposals as 
" captious and preposterous,” and told Grafton that he himself 
would have declared them inadmissible “ as the opening of a 
treaty, because taking no notice of the revenues in question.” 13 

Although suffering from a severe attack of gout, Chatham 
left Bath for London on 14 Janutry, but was forced to turn 
back and retire to bed again after getting as far as Marlborough. 
Left to themselves, his divided colleagues quickly surrendered 
to the masterful caprices of Charles Townshend. After telling 
the House that he knew fof certain that the Company would 
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soon make an advantageous proposal, he went on to attack 
all Chatham’s most cherished views on America, ridiculing the 
difference between internal and external taxation, approving 
wholeheartedly of the principle of the Stamp Act and pledging 
himself " to find a revenue in America.” Questioned that night 
at a Cabinet meeting as to what he meant, he talked of a 
Customs Board and duties on tea, neither of which Grafton 
could understand, owing to the " novelty ” of his own situation. 
While Grafton wrote cryptically to Chatham of " a peevish cast in 
some of our late councils ; the bad effects of which your presence 
can only prevent,” and echoed the fears expressed by Northington 
and Camden, Shelburne clearly exposed Townshend’s treachery 
and sent depressing news about New York's continued resistance 
to the Mutiny Act. Beckford reported that “ Mr. Conway was 
not so decisive as I could have wished,” and that George Grenville 
“ was indeed very spirity in his abuse of your Lordship and 
your friend W. B.” 

Chatham’s reply to Grafton was oracular but unhelpful. " Give 
me leave to begin this short letter by begging your Grace again 
to lay me most dutifully at the King’s feet, together with every 
sentiment which can fill the heart of a most devoted servant, 
deeply penetrated with the infinite condescension and gracious 
goodness of a most humane and indulgent sovereign ; expressing 
at the same time my extreme solicitude to hear that his Majesty’s 
cold is entirely removed, to which, I trust in God, this more 
favourable weather will have greatly contributed. 

“ As for the reviving hopes of particular factions they but 
little engage my thoughts. My whole mind is bent on acquiring 
such a resource as must give strength, ease, and lustre to the 
King’s reign. If this fails, it will not be by the force of factions 
from without, but from a certain infelicity, 1 believe incurable, 
which ferments and nourishes division within the councils of 
his Majesty's servants.” 

On 31 January he told Shelburne that he was sufficiently 
recovered “ to be lifted into a coach for a little air and motion,” 
and hoped to be in town by 13 February. Meanwhile he had 
instructed Beckford to delay the Indian business till he returned. 
This was probably sound tactics, but his comments on Shelburne’s 
latest news were couched in tones of Olympian detachment. 

“ America affords a gloomy prospect. A spirit of infatuation 
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has taken possession of New York : their disobedience to the 
Mutiny Act will justly create a great ferment here, open a fair 
field to the arraigners of America, and leave no room to any 
to say a word in their defence. I foresee confusion will ensue. 
The petition of the merchants of New York is highly improper: 
in point of time, most absurd ; in the extent of their pretensions, 
most excessive ; and in the reasoning, most grossly fallacious 
and offensive. What demon of discord blows the coals in that 
devoted province I know not ; but they are doing the work 
of their worst enemies themselves. ... I shift the unpleasing 
scene from the west to the east; which, though not so bad, is not 
over flattering. My letter by the post will have apprised your 
Lordship of my thoughts concerning the present period of East 
India inquiry. I remain fully persuaded that Mr. Townshend’s 
declaration in the House, with regard to an expected proposal, 
must necessarily suspend all operations for a competent time, 
till the proposal shall be produced or be formally disavowed. 
In the mean time, it is not to be permitted to suppose such 
levity and indiscretion in man, as to doubt of the grounds of 
such a declaration. A proposal, therefore, I take for granted, 
will come ; and when it shall be before the House, the ways 
to ulterior and final proceedings upon this transcendent object, 
will open themselves naturally and obviously enough, and acquire 
double force and propriety. . . . Whether these clouds will 
pass away or not is to me very problematical. The appearances 
are not favourable : one thing is still always clear ; that in 
pursuing steadily one’s duty one cannot lose one’s way.” 

Nevertheless, his comments on the Indian crisis were extremely 
shrewd. “ The consideration of the Company’s rights to this 
enormous revenue is the very essence of the question.” While 
the directors kept “ amusing ” Grafton with “ general and un¬ 
intelligible ” proposals, each differing but little from the last, their 
real intention was obviously " to reduce the King’s servants 
to the necessity of making demands upon the Company, with 
regard to the revenues in India, instead of receiving from them 
applications to supply a want of Gtle.” 

Shrewd comments, however, were not enough, and with India 
stock rising and falling 9 per cent in a day, “ to the great dis¬ 
couragement of all other business,” Beckford was intensely 
worried. 14 * 
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v ■- On io February Chatham set out from Bath but again 
collapsed on reaching Marlborough. Too ill either to return or 
proceed, he retired to bed at the Castle Inn, now part of Marl¬ 
borough College. Here he received a serious warning from 
Shelburne on the refusal of the New York Assembly to comply 
with the terms of the Mutiny Act. The attitude of the colonists 
was hardening public opinion in England against them: how 
could the Cabinet avoid both weakness and oppression ? Should 
the colonists resort to arms, “ I think it too plain, from the 
accounts we daily receive, that France and Spain would no 
longer defer breaking a peace, the days of which they already 
begin to count.” To this Chatham merely replied that both 
India and America were subjects too weighty to be settled by 
the Cabinet alone and must be “ left to the conclusive judgment 
of Parliament.” Though strongly opposed to the Company’s 
claims, he wished them to receive an independent negative. 

The Cabinet by now was so shaken that only Northington’s 
authority kept it intact. Camden was weak, Conway embar¬ 
rassed and Grafton still too overcome by the “ novelty ” of his 
situation to be of any weight or value. Shelburne, though a 
brilliant statesman, was powerless to cope with an equally 
brilliant man like Townshend, twelve years his senior and with 
three times his experience. Left to his own devices, Town¬ 
shend piled one apostacy on another, betraying his colleagues 
right and left and treating government measures as a joke. 
The opposition continually twitted him and Conway with 
being Chatham’s puppets and derived much amusement from 
the way both ministers at once grew “ loud in asserting their 
independency.” Grafton in despair wished " to run down ” 
to Marlborough to consult Chatham in person, but his offer Was 
politely refused. Owing to Townshend's “ want of exertion,” 
the ministry was defeated in the House of Commons on the 
budget, Rockinghams, Grenvilles, Bedfords and county gentle¬ 
men all uniting to reduce the land tax from four shillings in 
the pound to three. In order to provide ready money, Grafton 
asked permission to have Chatham's Pay Office balance of -£90,000, 
still lying unaudited in the Bank of England,, paid into the 
Exchequer. Whether, as it was said, “ intelligence of defeat 
electrified him,” or whether he felt better, Chatham travelled 
from Marlborough by short stages of 10 to 15 miles a day and 
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Testched his house in Bond Street on 2 March. Even so it was 
more than a week before he felt able to advise the King on how 
to deal “ with the preposterous union of clashing factions." 
Nevertheless, the King was delighted. “ Every difficulty will 
daily decrease," he wrote. So far he had borne Chatham’s ill¬ 
ness with exemplary patience, sending him frequent messages 
of sympathy and confidence through Lord Bristol. 

Chatham’s first move was to offer the Exchequer to Lord 
North, heir to Lord Guildford and at present joint Paymaster. 
Fat, clumsy, short-sighted and lacking in every grace, North was 
an excellent man of business, and “ a consummate master of 
debate.” Though fated to act under t.he most difficult circum¬ 
stances, he was universally recognized as a man of the highest 
honour and utterly incapable of taking offence even at the most 
outrageous personal abuse. Facially, he bore a strong likeness 
to the King, a fact which unkind critics declared was by no 
means accidental. He was thirty-five years of age and had 
had seven years’ experience at the Treasury, where his talents 
were highly rated, and he was already regarded by Charles 
Townshend himself as a future First Minister. North, however, 
refused “ promotion ” and Townshend, knowing the move to 
oust him had failed, revenged himself on his colleagues by treat¬ 
ing them with insolent contempt, contradicting such opinions 
as they attempted to express, and threatening to resign unless he 
was allowed to levy fresh taxes on America. “ His behaviour,” 
wrote Grafton, “ was such as no Cabinet will, I am confident, 
ever submit to.” Nevertheless, they had no option but to submit, 
having no successor in view, and Chatham having once more made 
himself “invisible upon the pinnacle of Hampstead Heath.” 15 

Chatham’s illness was taking a new and alarming form. 
During the Seven Years War he had interviewed ministers and 
dictated despatches even when incapable of sitting up in bed. 
Now he could see no one but Lord Bristol and was said to be 
returning letters from his colleagues unopened. To all inquiries 
Hester returned the same answer, that he was too ill to attend 
to business. Yet he was not in bed, at least not all the time, 
for on 18 April Lady Temple saw him out in his chariot, looking 
grave, with a servant beside him. “ This looks as if they would 
not let him go out by himself, for he certainly does not like 
the Company of servants.” Temple and George Grenville were 
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irk as the ministers, since neither of them had 
corresponded with Hester since the previous summer. Even 
Jemmy Grenville, who was in close touch with the family, seems 
to have gleaned very little information. “ Report says that 
he is mad,” wrote Sackville, and for once report was right. After 
a sudden burst of manic excitement produced by the strain of 
the premiership coming immediately on top of the Repeal of the 
Stamp Act, he was engulfed in a devastating reaction. His 
rush to London in August of the previous year when summoned 
by the King, his dragooning of his ministerial colleagues, his 
impetuous negotiations with Prussia and Russia, his capricious 
dismissal of Lord Edgecumbe and his violent altercation with 
the Duke of Richmond, all pointed to an abnormal condition 
of mind. Then had come his attack of gout at Christmas, acting 
as a secondary factor, crippling him physically and preventing 
him dealing with fresh political crises as they arose. Instead 
of taking decisions and giving orders he had lapsed into a state 
of grandiose detachment, as if unaware of his own responsibility. 
The journey from Marlborough to London had provided the 
finishing touch. His gout had subsided, leaving him nervous, 
irritable, low-spirited and shrinking from all idea of busi¬ 
ness; outwardly a whole man, inwardly a prey to melancholic 
depression, so deep that for days together he remained sunk in 
stupor. 16 

Meanwhile the British Empire lay at the mercy of Charles 
lownshend. On 26 April 1767 the Cabinet met to consider 
the affairs of New York. All opposed the suggestion of giving 
the Governor the right to billet troops at his own discretion, 
and of imposing a local extraordinary port duty. The majority 
also opposed Townshend’s suggestion of " addressing the Crown 
to assent to no more laws whatever passed by the New York 
Assembly till the Mutiny Act was fully obeyed,” though they 
agreed that the same result could and should be achieved by an 
Act of Parliament. They also agreed to an additional clause, 
directing all revenues to be paid direct to the Governor (there 
being no system of appropriation in New York), thus enabling 
the payment of government officials to be made independent of 
the Legislative Assembly. All this was explained to Chatham 
in a private letter sent by Shelburne, who also gave his own 
views. He proposed:— 
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(1) To pass an Act reciting the Act to secure the dependency 
of the Colonies and the non-effect of it in the case of New York. 

(2) Grant pardon for all past offences, but threaten severe 
measures in future. 

(3) Enact that three months after the arrival of the Act 
it should be high treason to refuse obedience to laws made by 
the King in Parliament, under pretence that the Colonies were 
beyond their jurisdiction. 

(4) Enact that it should be misprision of treason to affirm 
that the King in Parliament could not legislate for the Colonies. 

(5) Offenders to be tried in England or in the Colonies. 

(6) Act to be enforced by military power and by “ Persons 
of dignity and resolution upon which everything appears to 
depend in America.” 

(7) Make clear to colonists that the Repeal of the Stamp 
Act was sufficient to show that Parliament had decided “ not 
to lay an internal tax in point of policy.” 

These proposals are of exceptional interest as evidence of 
Shelburne’s capacity as a statesman and of his genuine desire 
to act in the spirit of Chatham. .Although the youngest member 
of the Cabinet, he seems to have shown a clearer appreciation of 
the position than any of his colleagues. Two days later he told 
Chatham that Sir Gilbert Elliot, Treasurer of the Chambers, 
and Richard Rigby of the Bloomsbury Gang, were to bring 
forward bills to tax America. 

At the same time fresh proposals arrived from the directors 
of the East India Company, more conciliatory than before but 
still claiming undivided control of the territorial revenues. 

(1) The charter (expiring in 1780) to be renewed for another 
thirty years, including rights to the territorial revenues. 

(2) The Company to pay the Government half a million 
and relinquish all claims against France and their share of the 
Manilla ransom . 

(3) The Company to be allowed to borrow the half-million, 
plus another half-million for debt discharge. ■ 

(4) Dividends not to exceed 16 per cent, surplus profits to be 
lent to Government at 2 per cent. 

(5) £400,000 to be deducted from dividends and net surplus 
divided between Government and Company. 

(6) Accounts to be adjusted half-yearly and certain changes 
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made in duties and customs, and in the Company’s shipping 
and troops. 

Naturally, such proposals merited Chatham’s closest atten¬ 
tion, but he never appears to have vouchsafed a word to his 
colleagues on the subject. 17 

Despite their defeat on the land tax, the ministry continued 
to survive, chiefly owing to the mutual jealousies of the Grenvilles 
and Rockinghams. Charles Townshend, moreover, when he chose 
to exert himself, was a tower of strength, and his Budget “ gained 
universal applause, for he contrived to make all his calculations 
understood, and made that dry subject agreeable and enter¬ 
taining to those least conversant in business.” He possessed 
unusual powers of assimilation. When reading a book “ he 
turned over the leaves at the beginning extremely quick, first 
glancing at the middle of each page. ‘ That’s all preface,' says 
. he. He then ran over the facts with more attention, and when 
he had gone through them, turned over the remainder of the 
leaves as he had done the beginning, saying, ‘ That’s all con¬ 
clusion. I can do that myself.' ” Oscar Wilde is credited with 
almost exactly similar powers. 

On 8 May he overwhelmed the House with the famous " Cham¬ 
pagne speech.” “ It lasted an hour,” says Horace Walpole, 
“with torrents of wit, ridicule, vanity, lies and beautiful lan¬ 
guage. Not a word was premeditated, yet every sentence teemed 
with various allusions and metaphors, and every period was 
complete, correct and harmonious. ... It was at once a proof 
that his abilities were superior to those of all men, and his 
judgment below that of any man.” After this extraordinary 
display, in which he ridiculed the opposition and the ministers, 
including himself, he went to supper with Conway and kept 
the party in roars of laughter till two in the morning. 

Five days later he introduced his taxes for America, in the 
form of duties on tea, glass, paper, painters' colours, and red 
and white lead. His object, says Burke, was “ to tax and to 
please.” “ To close with the American distinction, this, revenue 
was external or port-duty; but again, to soften it to the other 
party, it was a duty of supply. To gratify the colonists, it was 
laid on British manufacturers ; to satisfy the merchants of Britain, 
the duty was trivial, and (except that on tea, which touched 
only the devoted East India Company) on none of the grand 
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Objects of commerce. To counteract the American contraband, 
the duty on tea was reduced from a shilling to threepence. But 
to secure the favour of those who would tax America, it was 
levied in the colonies.” 

The total annual revenue to be obtained from the duties was 
estimated at the minute sum of £40,000. 

Townshend also carried his schemes for an American Customs 
Board, to be established at Boston to restrict smuggling still 
further, and on 15 June the legislative, power of the New York 
Assembly was suspended, pending compliance with the Mutiny 
Act. 18 

Despite the disharmony of tlje opposition groups, these 
measures were fought with increasing bitterness. In the House 
of Lords the votes of the King’s brothers alone secured a majority 
of two. Grafton and Shelburne begged to be allowed to speak 
to Chatham if only for a few minutes, but were informed by 
Hester that he was still too ill.' So far the King had treated 
Chatham with great forbearance, refraining from writing to him 
on business and urging him not to return to work until he was 
fully recovered. But now with the threat of “ factions united, 
intruding themselves upon the closet,” he began to show concern 
though not alarm. At all costs he must not again become the 
prisoner of Bedford and Grenville. So Grafton asked for an 
interview in the King’s name, and when this failed the King 
added his own personal request. “ Five minutes’ conversation 
with you would raise his spirits, for his heart is good; mine, I 
thank God, wants no rousing. ... Be firm, and you will find 
me amply ready to take as active a part as the hour seems to 
require. Though none of my ministers stand by me, I cannot 
truckle. . . . While I have sixty-five present and thirty proxies 
in the House of Lords ready to stand by me, besides a majority 
of 151 since that, in the House of Commons, against 84, though, 
the Secretary of State [Conway] and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were in the minority, I think the game easy, if you 
either come out or will admit very few people.” If necessary 
he himself would visit Chatham a.{ North End. This stirring 
appeal produced two immediate answers. Though begging to 
be excused “ the honour and weight ” of an audience, Chatham 
wo uld see Grafton next day. The King was delighted, ‘‘ I already 
look on all difficulties as overcome,” he replied the same night. 
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^ -Next day, 31 May, Grafton drove to North End. 

“ Though I expected to find Lord Chatham very ill indeed, 
his situation was different from what I had imagined ; his nerves 
and spirits were affected to a dreadful degree, and the sight 
of his great mind bowed down, and thus weakened by disorder, 
would have filled me with grief and concern, even if I had not 
long borne a sincere attachment to his person and character. 
. . . The interview was truly painful.” 

Here we have a glimpse of Chatham in the depths of melan¬ 
cholic stupor. Grafton apparently had great difficulty in making 
him understand the situation; Conway’s threat to resign, Towns- 
hend’s treachery and insolence and his " flippant boasting ” that 
he would tax America, ‘‘received with strong marks of blind 
and greedy approbation by the body of the House.” At last, 
after two hours, he left, having obtained nothing but a request 
to stay in office and do as he thought fit, together with per¬ 
mission to treat with the Bedfords or Rockinghams for support, 
preferably the Bedfords. 19 Grafton accordingly approached the 
Bloomsbury Gang through Lord Gower, but as usual their terms 
were too high. Parliament rose on 2 July 1767, having voted 
the taxes on America, the establishment of an American Customs 
Board, the suspension of the New York Assembly and a tem¬ 
porary measure limiting the East India Company’s dividends to 
10 per cent. 

Meanwhile the King made six more efforts to rouse Chatham 
to action, or at least to obtain his advice, especially as both 
Conway and Northington were threatening to resign before the 
next session. But the only satisfaction he received were letters 
from Hester, regretting Chatham’s “ most unhappy and utter 
disability.” Yet Chatham was frequently seen out driving, and 
sometimes even on horseback. 

Parliament having risen, the King opened negotiations simul¬ 
taneously with the Bedfords and Rockinghams, through Grafton 
and Conway. Bedford insisted on the Grenvilles being included 
and soon every political leader then out of office was busy with 
plans. After the deepest protestations of union and friendship 
they failed to reach any sort of agreement, and by the end of 
July left Grafton and his colleagues with undisputed access to 
the closet. Conway had agreed to stay on,, feeling that he had 
done his best to bring in his friends, and in September Charles 
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Townshend’s death relieved the ministers of their chief embarrass¬ 
ment. Lord North was at last persuaded to accept the Exche¬ 
quer, and in the end the King and Grafton skilfully detached the 
Bedfords from the other opposition groups and brought them 
into the ministry. Bedford himself refused office on account 
of his failing eyesight, but saw his followers amply provided 
for. Lord Gower succeeded Northington as President of the 
Council and Lord Sandwich succeeded North as joint Postmaster. 
Conway, though retaining his seat in the Cabinet, became Lieut.- 
General of the Ordnance in the place of Lord Townshend (Hon. 
George), who succeeded Bristol as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
while Conway was succeeded as Secretary of State for the Northern 
Department by Lord Weymouth. A third Secretaryship of State 
was created for the Colonies, and given to Lord Hillsborough, 
thus depriving America of Shelburne's sympathetic control. 
The King had strengthened his ministry by enlisting one of 
the strongest and ablest of the opposition groups yet without 
sacrificing an iota of his own independence. His triumph as a 
Parliamentarian was now complete. He was a crowned Newcastle, 
dispensing the royal patronage in person and acting as his own 
party manager. Gradually all ministerialists lost their original 
party labels and became absorbed into the Court party, soon 
known as the King’s Friends, not because the King was friendly 
with them but because he gave them their voting orders. The 
entrance of the Bedfords with their passion for coercive measures 
in America, tipped the scales against what was left of Chatham's 
policy and encouraged measures actually more congenial to the 
King. From this moment the ministry ceased to be Chatham's 
even in name and for the next few months was euphemistically 
known as the Duke of Grafton’s, though the real First Minister 
was the King. 20 


CHAPTER XVI 

CHATHAM LEADS THE WHIGS 

After his period of manic excitement in the autumn of 1766 
and his attack of gout at Bath and Marlborough, Chatham had 
passed straight into a period of melancholic depression, practically 
coinciding with his return to town- in March 1767. His gout 
had by now subsided, leaving him nervous, weak and irritable, 
a prey to strange and sudden fancies. He could not bear the 
presence of friends or strangers and even shunned his own family 
and household. Public business became abhorrent to him. 
Having lived all his life immersed in the details of statesmanship, 
his brain had revolted on a grand scale. Thanks to Hester, he had 
remained entirely free from attacks of manic-depressive insanity 
since his marriage, but now it came with irresistible force. His 
condition fluctuated considerably. Sometimes he stayed in bed 
for days on end, while at other times he went out regularly 
for drives and rode on horseback. Quickly dissatisfied with his 
surroundings, he wanted Charles Dingley, his landlord, to let him. 
add thirty-four bedrooms to North End, so as to provide extra 
quarters for his secretaries and what was to be practically a 
separate house for “ Lord Pitt ” and the other children. Dingley, 
warned by Hester, obligingly agreed. Chatham also contemplated 
buying up the group of houses lying below him because they 
interfered with his view to the north. 

Contrary to what was confidently expected, Chatham grew 
worse as the summer advanced. Jemmy Grenville, who saw 
him in May, just after he had been out for a ride, was alarmed at 
his extreme depression. Grafton’s visit at the end of the month 
undoubtedly increased his agitation and soon after he passed 
into a condition of complete-)melancholic stupor. “ He sits most 
part of the day leaning his head down upon his hands, which are 
rested on the table,” wrote Thomas Whately to George Grenville. 
“ Lady Chatham does not continue generally in the room ; if he 
wants anything he knocks with his stick; he says little even to 
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viler if she comes in ; and is so averse to speaking, that he com¬ 
monly intimates his desire to be left alone, by some signal rather 
than by any expression. The physicians, however, say there is 
nothing in his disorder which he may not recover, but do not 
pretend to say there'is any prospect of its being soon.” This 
description is typical of the conditions produced by the disease 
from which Chatham was suffering. Much of his time was spent 
in a tiny room at the top of the house, with an oriel window looking 
north over many miles of country. Unable to eat regularly, yet 
spurred by sudden appetites, he had a succession of chickens 
kept ready cooking in case of need. Unable to bear the presence 
of servants, he had his meals placed in a hatch in the wall of his 
room, having a door at each side so that he could take the food 
and replace the dishes again without being seen. This room is 
still preserved in its original condition. As is sometimes the case, 
his condition fluctuated considerably, so that on some days he 
appeared almost normal, spoke without constraint and was again 
able to go out for drives. In June the King, evidently dis¬ 
appointed that “ the dry weather which has now continued a 
week ” had produced no result, suggested that he should consult 
Sir Clifton Wintringham, a Court physician of some distinction. 
Hester replied that Chatham’s “ entire confidence is placed in 
Dr. Addington, who gives him the strongest assurance of 
recovery, with proper time.” 

Addington has suffered unjustly at the hands of historians, 
chiefly on account of a contemptuous phrase quoted by Horace 
Walpole. Hester would never have employed “ a kind of 
empiric,” even if Chatham had been willing to receive one. 
Anthony Addington was a man of fifty-four who had been 
educated at Winchester and Trinity College, Oxford, where he 
had taken the degree of M.D. He was a Fellow and Censor of 
the Royal College of Physicians and had been chosen to deliver 
the Gulstonian Lecture, a high professional distinction. He 
was besides a specialist in mental disease, had a good London 
practice and was the author of an important essay on the treat¬ 
ment of scurvy and the preservation of fresh water at sea. 

What Addington thought about Chatham’s mental condition 
we shall never know, for although a great mass of his letters to 
Hester have survived they are concerned almost entirely with 
Chatham’s physical disorders Nor do they cover the most 
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critical months of his illness. If, therefore, any letters existed 
expressing Addington’s unguarded views, they must have been 
destroyed by Hester. It is far more likely that no such letters 
were ever written, since Addington presurqably called every day at 
North End during the time in question. In August 1767, he is said 
to have stated that Chatham was " in a very shattered condition ” 
and that “ he never saw any man's muscles so relaxed,” but that 
his head was clear and that he was amused at being read to and 
was able to go about a little. Nevertheless, Chatham was still 
inaccessible to the outer world and the door-knocker of North 
End was tied up. 1 

Addington now decided that his patient had made sufficient 
progress to benefit by a change of air, and on xo September Hester 
obtained the King’s permission, through Grafton, for Chatham 
to go to Burton Pynsent. Hardly had the family arrived, when 
Addington, who had accompanied them, was called back to town 
by the illness of his own son and so had to prescribe for Chatham 
by letters to Hester. Here for the first time we learn something 
of his treatment. Though rightly cautious about letting his 
patient contract a chill, he was strongly in favour of riding, 
moderate exercise and “ pleasant conversation.” He also recom¬ 
mended " light animal food for dinner with two or three glasses 
of plain wine after it when, appetite invites.” This, however, 
was not to apply to periods of gout, during which Chatham was 
to drop all animal food but chicken. For giddiness, palpitations 
and tremors, he prescribed fifty drops of spirit of lavender on a 
lump of sugar. In addition he had a formidable battery of 
"confections,” plus drugs such as valerian, "volatile salts of 
hartshorn,” camphor, ammoniacum and " simple Alexitenial 
water.” He was also a strong believer in attacks of gout as a 
means of clearing the patient’s system and improving his general 
condition, care being taken not to check gouty swellings develop¬ 
ing in the extremities. " I flatter myself his Lordship will have 
a salutary fit of gout in the middle of January or sooner,” he 
wrote on x November 1767, and again on 28 November, " though 
I have ever been persuaded that his Lordship will recover, yet, 

I own, I cannot be induced to flatter myself so far as to expect 
his recovery, till he has been laid up with a regular fit of gout.” 
Ten years later his ideas were still the same. " I would therefore 
go on resolutely and patiently in our present plan, still supporting 
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nature in her efforts to throw the gouty humours into the extrem¬ 
ities, and still believing, that, when this is done effectually, the 
dreadful irritations will cease and health and happiness return.” 

" It is not expected that these posthumous editions of gout 
will be violent, or of long continuance ; but I believe my Lord 
will have the benefit of them at proper intervals while he has 
fever; and that he will and ought to have fever, till the whole 
poison of his disease is expelled from his constitution.” 

" Under our present plan, I believe, my Lord will be able to 
throw out of his habit the whole gouty humour that is ripe for 
expulsion, and this is all that is wanted.” 

Reading these letters in their entirety, one cannot fail to be 
struck by Addington’s patience, zeal, consistency and optimism. 
Every change in his patient’s condition was dealt with according 
to “ our plan,” the details of which never varied in the space of 
ten years. Frequently prescribing from a distance, he had to 
explain his patient’s condition in a manner which Hester could 
understand, as well as give detailed and precise instructions. 
Never for a moment wms he tempted to vary his treatment or to 
give utterance to a pessimistic note. Being a keen political 
partisan, he consistently encouraged the idea that Chatham 
should be made fit enough to return to public life. 2 

Before he left London Chatham had grown tired of new 
building projects at North End and wished to repurchase Hayes. 
But Thomas Walpole, when sounded by Hester, said that he had 
already grown so fond of the place that he did not wish to sell, 
though willing to rent it to Chatham for a year. Chatham, 
however, could not bear the idea of being only the tenant of his 
old estate, and both Hester and Camden, who was Walpole’s near 
neighbour, assured him that the only hope of Chatham’s recovery 
lay in being able to own it. Put in this manner, Walpole was 
far too patriotic and good-natured to refuse, though he could 
not give Chatham immediate possession. The house required 
extensive repairs to make it “ safe and healthy, both which 
essential qualities it wanted when I came to inhabit it.” As a 
result Chatham did not get into it tili December 1767. Doubtless 
the extensive nature of these repairs account for Walpole receiving 
£17,400 for the estate, after paying only £11,780 for it two years 
previously. Addington approved the repurchase as likely to 
hasten Chatham’s recovery. 5 
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The next difficulty was finance, for although possessing a 
good income, Chatham had recently lavished money on improve¬ 
ments at Burton Pynsent while failing to obtain a proper return 
from the farms. Quite apart from his inability to conduct 
business during his illness, much of his property was tied up in 
his marriage settlement, of which Temple and George Grenville 
were the trustees. By the terms of the settlement he was entitled 
to sell land included in it and buy more land up to the same value. 
His idea apparently now was to sell his estates in Wiltshire, 
derived from the Duchess of Marlborough, for twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight thousand pounds, the trustees having already sold 
/i3,ooo of Consols at ninety to buy Hayes. Here was a situation 
demanding all Hester’s tact and ability. In August 1767 she 
asked Thomas Nuthall to draw up a power of attorney in her 
favour, " in the fullest manner possible.” By this means she 
could both direct Chatham’s finances and at the same time 
avoid embarrassment with her brothers. 8 

At the end of October 1767 Chatham was well enough to go 
to Bath, and rode daily when the weather permitted. Captain 
Hervey told George Grenville that he ‘‘looks rather thin and 
pallid, but otherwise very well in appearance; he sees no one.” 
This last remark is confirmed by a letter from Hester to Shelburne 
saying that Chatham must not touch business till after the long 
anticipated ‘‘fit of the gout, which we are flattered will fix and 
bring the desired relief.” Nor would he vouchsafe a word either 
to Camden or Thomas Walpole who were also staying at Bath at 
the same time, though he thanked Walpole by letter for hastening 
the repairs at Hayes. After great difficulty Chatham was installed 
there on 21 December, delighted ‘‘ by an air which so long agreed 
with me.” Shelburne, having vainly approached Hester on the 
question of the third Secretary of State and his own exclusion from 
American affairs, rode out to Bromley in the hopes of seeing 
Chatham as he passed in his coach, but he reached Hayes by a 
different route, having spent the previous night with the Nedhams 
at Wimbledon. The children meanwhile were quartered in Bond 
Street, ostensibly because tlfere was insufficient room at Hayes, 
but more likely so as not to worry their father. 

In January 1768 Chatham had a bad relapse, and was reported 
“ extremely ill and weak ” and unable to get “ a regular fit ” of 
gout. His health also suffered through the behaviour of Lord 
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Bottetort, a fraudulent company-promoter who wished to obtain 
authority under the Privy Seal to set up a brass-foundry at 
Warmley in Gloucestershire. When various caveats were entered 
against his petition, he demanded to have his case heard before 
the Lord Privy Seal, and threatened to raise a complaint in the 
House of Lords against Chatham for delay in office, unless he was 
immediately satisfied. This, of course, was just the thing which 
the King, Grafton, Camden and Shelburne all wished to avoid, 
for though they could be certain of defeating the motion they 
realized what mischief it might cause. The only solution seemed 
to be to put the Privy Seal temporarily into commission. Grafton 
refused point-blank to approach Chatham with the King’s com¬ 
mands, lest a refusal should be maliciously interpreted, while 
Hester refused to mention it to Chatham and forbade Jemmy 
Grenville to do so. Bottetort, however, proved so truculent that 
Chatham had to be told. Much to everyone's relief, he did not 
interpret this as an attempt to make him resign, and after worrying 
quite unnecessarily about precedents and the need for requalifying 
by attendance at Church, he delivered up the Privy Seal and 
received it again at a special council held at Hayes. 4 

His condition varied considerably during the summer of 1768. 
Some days he seemed comparatively well, spoke like his old self 
and enjoyed his rides. Other days he was sunk once more in 
depression and stupor. Yet even when feeling at his best he 
could not bear any mention of business. At last in October, 
Grafton wrote that he must at least see Hester “ for one quarter 
of an hour,” and was accorded an interview. For some time now 
Shelburne had withdraw himself from Cabinet meetings as a 
protest against the reversal of Chatham’s American policy, and 
his department had recently suffered a loss of prestige as a result 
of the French annexing Corsica unopposed, after vain appeals 
from the nationalists under Paoli. In this manner Napoleon 
Bonaparte became a French subject. Shelburne had urged the 
Cabinet to resist this act of Bourbon aggrandizement but with¬ 
out effect. Utterly distrusted by his colleagues and strongly 
opposed to their measures, he resigned to avoid dismissal, the only 
one of the original cabinet to uphold Chatham principles to the 
end. He was succeeded by William Henry Zuylestein, fourth 
Earl of Rochford, a descendant of one of William of Orange’s 
Dutch followers and a diplomatist of wide experience. Another 
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event affecting Chatham was that Amherst had been dismissed 
from the non-resident Governorship of Virginia, to make room 
for Lord Bottetort. Owing to strong protests against his applica¬ 
tion to set up the brass-foundry, the Commissioners had refused 
to affix the Privy Seal, and Virginia was to be his compensation, 
though whether his promise to reside there was a matter of 
congratulation for the colonists is extremely doubtful. 

Grafton’s visit to Hayes was to tone down the unfavourable 
effects of these changes on Chatham’s opinion. Actually it had 
exactly the opposite result, Hester herself warning Grafton of 
Chatham’s strong disapproval. Three days later, on 9 October 
1768, Chatham himself wrote to Grafton stating his wish to 
resign the Privy Seal on account of “ my extremely weak and 
broken state of health,” and lamenting the removal of Shelburne 
and Amherst. But the King was not to be so easily deprived of 
his popular figure-head. “ As you entered upon that employment 
in August 1766, at my own requisition, I think I have a right to 
insist on your remaining in my service ; for I with pleasure look 
forward to the time of your recovery, when I may have your 
assistance in resisting the torrent of factions this country so 
much labours under.” His appeal was useless. “ My health is 
so broken, that I feel all chance of recovery will be entirely pre¬ 
cluded by my continuing longer to hold the Privy Seal, totally 
disabled as I am, from assisting in your Majesty’s councils.” To 
annoy Chatham as little as possible the ministers arranged that 
he should be succeeded by Lord Bristol, who had been in closer 
touch with him recently than anyone in the political world. 

But from this moment the King treated Chatham as a deserter. 
Though still only thirty years of age and younger even than 
Grafton, Richmond and Shelburne, George III was already a 
veteran of Parliamentary intrigue. Practically unaided he had 
humbled the strongest political leaders of the day, driven them 
and their groups from office and wrested the royal patronage 
from their grasp. His victory is an amazing example of courage, 
ingenuity and patience, though the use he made of it was 
deplorable. 

Having at last thrown off the psychological burden of office, 
Chatham made a steady recovery. Although Hester had written 
to Ann Pitt on 4 October that he was very weak, he appears to 
have been practically well by the winter, after having had a good 
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attack of gout in November. Hester now judged that the moment 
had come for a reconciliation with her brothers. As a result of 
her extreme tact, Temple visited Hayes on 25 November and 
5 December 1768, and appeared delighted with his reception, and 
George Grenville is also said to have dined there about the same 
time. Anyhow, he thoroughly approved of Temple’s action, 
while Jemmy Grenville was jubilant. 5 

The chief sign of Chatham’s recovery was his awakening 
interest in public affairs. For two whole years lie had been 
scarcely capable of understanding what was going on, and.now 
as he looked out upon the world from Hayes, public events bore a 
strange complexion. Newcastle had just died, the last statesman 
left to have welcomed the King’s great-grandfather to England. 
“ I own I feel for his death,” wrote Chesterfield, “ not because it 
will be my turn next, but because I knew him to be very good- 
natured, and his hands are extremely clean.” By Newcastle’s 
knowledge and forbearance Chatham had been able to conduct 
the Seven Years War with practically no domestic trouble except 
of his own making. Though spurned by Chatham for his desertion 
to Bute in 1761, Newcastle had never ceased to urge his followers 
to a reconciliation, even at his own expense, and had laboured 
to the end to teach them their business. In all recent differences 
of opinion he had been proved right and they wrong. Newcastle's 
death coincided with a new phase in British politics* So long as 
the aristocracy was faced only by problems of agriculture, com¬ 
merce, French wars and colonial conquests, they were successful 
enough. But success bred its own troubles. When the defeat 
of France in North America allowed colonial independence to 
find its voice and when prosperity at home led to sudden industrial 
acceleration, they found themselves confronted by unfamiliar 
problems. 

In America the centre of interest had changed as regards both 
cause and place. Townshend’s duties had practically destroyed 
the distinction between internal and external taxation, with the 
result that the colonists had been forced to shift their ground. 
The new argument as expounded in Dickinson’s Letters from a 
Farmer was against external trade duties imposed for the set 
purpose of raising a revenue. The centre of resistance, moreover, 
had shifted from New York to Massachusetts, where Commis¬ 
sioners and Collectors of Customs went in fear of their lives. 
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Ugly incidents kept on happening in connection with naval 
suppression of the smuggling trade, and reinforcements of troops 
had to be sent to Boston. The boycott of British goods by a 
general non-importation agreement was being widely adopted, 
the Colonies showing hitherto unexpected powers of co-operation, 
while the Assembly of Massachusetts circulated the other legis¬ 
latures with a request for their concerted support. Feeling ran . 
strongly against the colonists in Parliament, even the Rocking- 
hams arguing that they were spoiling their case by violence, while 
the King and the majority of the ministers felt that such American 
officials as remained loyal and active must receive support. By 
Lord Hillsborough’s orders the Assembly of Massachusetts was 
dissolved as well as those of other Colonies which supported the 
circular letter. 

While the American storm-cloud grew more threatening, John 
Wilkes suddenly reappeared, making trouble in all directions 
and diverting public attention from the imperial issue. During 
his absence abroad he had been convicted of libel and declared 
an outlaw, as well as being expelled from the House of Commons. 
After fruitless appeals for pardon to Chatham and Grafton, he 
had returned to England in February 1768, and requested the 
King’s pardon by a letter sent direct, instead of by a petition. 
As no notice was taken of him he surrendered to his outlawry, 
which was eventually reversed on a technicality, though he was 
ordered to serve his sentence for libel and fined £1,000. He now 
proceeded to harass the ministry with writs of error, petitions 
and newspaper articles, and was triumphantly elected member 
for Middlesex at the general election of February 1769. On this 
he was once more expelled from the House by a party vote and 
declared incapable of taking his seat. After he had been elected 
twice more (with Charles Dingley as one of his opponents) and 
each time expelled, his last opponent, Luttrell, was declared 
elected, though only polling 296 votes against Wilkes’ 1,143. 
Every incident in Wilkes' fortunes had aroused the keenest public 
interest. Mobs cheered hirt?> wherever he appeared, rescued him 
from prison while awaiting his reversal of outlawry, attacked all 
houses not illuminated in his honour and scratched “ No. 45 ” 
over noblemen’s carriages. The Austrian Ambassador was even 
dragged out of his carriage to have the symbols chalked on the 
soles of his shoes. In the absence of police, troops had to be 


employed, thus creating an unfortunate and sinister atmosphere. 
These disturbances were repeated throughout the country and 
addresses poured in protesting against Wilkes’ exclusion. Except 
for a few loyal supporters such as Temple, Wilkes himself was 
shunned by respectable politicians. But as the Duke of Richmond 
remarked, “ Although 1 hate a mob that rises against order, and 
acts by force, I am not sorry that the ministry should see that 
there is in the people a spirit of liberty that will show itself on 
proper occasions, as in the choice of their members. For what¬ 
ever men may think of Mr. Wilkes’ private character, he has 
carried his election by being a supposed friend to liberty.” To 
expel Wilkes from the Commons for libel was within the com¬ 
petence of the House. But to declare him incapable of sitting 
at all, and worse still to declare a candidate with less votes than 
him to be the elected member, was adding to the law of the land 
without the concurrence of the Lords. Such grossly irresponsible 
conduct challenged comparison with the worst displays of the 
royal prerogative. Nor was there the slightest attempt to discuss 
Wilkes’ case on its merits, the Court party merely using its 
majority to reverse the result of a. lawful election, in order to 
deprive an opposition member of his seat. 8 

Chatham was kept well informed by Temple of what was 
happening in Parliament, through letters addressed to Hester. 
George Grenville, true to his reputation for strict legality and con¬ 
stitutional exactitude, had made a magnificent speech opposing 
Wilkes’ expulsion. In January 1769 Temple wrote that he had 
been told, that “if the King would call for the assistance of a 
certain Triumvirate the whole [agitation] would stop in the 
twinkling of an eye and rage be converted into joy and approba¬ 
tion.” This broad hint was followed by another. “You will 
find from our old friend the Gazateer that I have been sent to 
Town in order to concert with Lord Chatham on a plan of Adminis¬ 
tration.” To what extent Chatham reciprocated is uncertain, 
but after a visit to Hayes at this time Temple writes to Hester, 
“ I had a long conversation last night which ended very fraternally 
and amicably, so that I have nothing left to wish on that score.” 

That Chatham should wish for a political reunion with his 
brothers-in-law is only natural, considering the weakness and 
treachery of his late colleagues. Grafton perpetually running off 
to Newmarket races to the neglect of business of state, and 
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flaunting his mistress at the Opera in the presence of the Queen, 
had proved himself a tiresome puppy, utterly unworthy of the 
trust reposed in him. After professing to regard Chatham as his 
idol he had remained at the head of a ministry which had violated 
Chatham s most cherished principles. Camden was worse, being 
a man of over fifty and Chatham’s life-long friend. He too had 
acquiesced in Townshend’s American duties and in coercion of 
New York and Massachusetts, parleyed with the East India 
Company, and “ hung his head ” in silence when the Cabinet 
discussed Wilkes. What is even more extraordinary is that in 
October 1768 he should have written to Grafton, " You are my 
pole star, Lord Chatham being eclipsed. I had rather see your 
Grace at the head of the Government than any other man in this 
kingdom.” Conway, a complete political coward, though doubt¬ 
less a very brave soldier, was still in the Cabinet, having proved 
himself disloyal not only to Chatham’s policy but also to that 
of the Rockinghams. None of these men pretended to approve 
of the measures to which they had been parties. Presumably 
they hoped by sticking in office to keep out men even less accept¬ 
able to Chatham than themselves. Granby was on a different 
footing, having voted against the Repeal of the Stamp Act, and 
Northington had never pretended to be anything more than a 
careerist. Shelburne, though the youngest of Chatham’s Cabinet, 
had been the only one to stand by his principles, and resign when 
he found that they were unacceptable to the majority. 

As early as January 1768 Chatham had received a secret 
revelation of the conduct of the Cabinet through the mysterious 
agency of “ Junius ” ;—Camden playing “ a sort of fast and 
loose game ” ; the youthful Shelburne lacking sufficient “ weight ” 
and “ knowledge ” “ to maintain any character in the Cabinet ” ; 
Northington with his " singularity of manners, added to a per- 
perpetual affection of discontent—itis great object, very high 
title, considering the species of his merit, and an opulent retreat ” ; 
and finally Conway, “ everything to everybody.” 7 

In May 1769 Grafton sent Granby to reconnoitre at Hayes, 
and was much abashed to learn that Chatham not only dis¬ 
approved of his conduct, but refused to have a private discussion 
with him before reappearing at Court. Camden going on the 
same errand returned with much the same tale, plus the news that 
Chatham would attend- the next levee. After being eagerly 
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'discussed in every court in Europe, interest in his illness had 
greatly subsided since his resignation, many people imagining 
that he would now retire altogether from political life. Great, 
therefore, was the surprise of the uninitiated when he appeared 
at the levee on 7 July, looking extremely well and much fatter. 

His own account to Temple, written the same day, was jaunty 
but vague. He had made an excellent recovery in health and 
felt as well as ever he had done during the last ten years. 
Although his legs were still weak and swollen from gout he could 
ride for six or seven hours a day without fatigue. “ I yesterday 
made trial of my bodily force by going in the morning to town, 
in a coach, and paying my duty to the King at the Levee, and 
back to Hayes in the evening, all this with the utmost ease.” He 
added that he was well received and was asked to wait behind and 
given a private audience in the closet. To Temple, bursting to 
know what had passed, this account must have seemed tantaliz- 
ingly cautious, especially as he himself was hoping for something 
grand and dramatic. " I hear that when your better half sees 
the K., his M., will graciously offer him his own place again or 
any other he shall choose,” Temple had written to Hester only a 
few days earlier. 

Chatham apparently treated Grafton " with cold politeness ” 
when they met in the ante-room, and in the closet once more 
pleaded illness as an excuse for his resignation, adding that in 
all probability it meant his quitting politics for good. In any 
case, he told the King, he would never be strong enough again to 
hold office. Nevertheless, he expressed disapproval of the minis¬ 
try’s recent conduct, especially as regards India and Wilkes. 
Thus they parted for the last time, Chatham never again attending 
a levee nor speaking to his royal master. Whether the King took 
Chatham’s censure on the ministry as a personal challenge, and 
whether he believed that Chatham would really retire from public 
life, are equally uncertain. 

The chance for Chatham and Temple to have a long private 
conference came a few days later when the Pitt family made a 
state visit to Stowe. William’s illness delayed the start, the 
other children being " in a fever of expectation,” and eventually 
he had to be left behind. The cavalcade set out from Hayes on 
28 July 1769, Chatham leading the procession in a jimwhiskee 
with two noises harnessed tandem which he drove himself. " His 
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train ” consisted of two coaches and six and twenty servants, 
male and female. The family reunion proved a great success. 
George Grenville joined the party at Stowe and Chatham spent 
a few days at Wotton. From Hagley, Lyttelton wrote to con¬ 
gratulate Temple on " the reunion of your family, which is the 
great step towards the reunion of the nation.” Relations with 
the Grenvilles remained extremely cordial. “ Lady Chatham and 
Brats join in all love and duties to Lord and Lady Temple. Ever 
Yours Chatham.” 8 

By now Chatham had not only shaken off every vestige of 
mental disease, but was eager once more to exert himself as a 
statesman. Early in December a friend of the Duke of Portland’s 
“ found him just recovered from an attack of gout, but. in high 
spirits and injury ” at the betrayal of his policy by a ministry 
till lately acting in his name, and even now led by men of his own 
choosing. The latest development in American affairs was that on 
i May 1769, the Cabinet had decided by a majority of five votes to 
four that Lord Hillsborough should inform the colonists of their 
intention to move the repeal of all Townshend’s duties, except the 
one on tea, as “ having been laid contrary to the true principles 
of commerce.” Nor did they intend “ to propose to Parliament 
to lay any further taxes upon America for the purpose of raising 
a revenue.” But as Burke pointed out, if the duties on glass, 
paper, painters' colours and red and white lead were economically 
unsound, how much more so was the duty on tea ? “ In all the 

articles of American contraband trade, whoever heard of the 
smuggling of red lead and white lead ? If commercial principles 
had been the true motives of the repeal, or had they been at all 
attended to, tea would have been the last article we should have 
left taxed for a subject of controversy.” Talk about “ principles 
of commerce ” was therefore nonsense, and merely used by the 
ministers to save their faces. It was too early as yet to gauge 
the effects of Hillsborough’s circular, but in the meantime the 
resistance of the colonists to the more irritating aspects of external 
rule was going on much as before. British goods were still being 
boycotted, customs’ officials menaced and impeded, and an outcry 
raised against the independent financial status given to the 
Governors. On the other hand, New York had at last submitted 
to the Mutiny Act though Massachusetts and South Carolina still 
held out. 
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The other subject uppermost in Chatham’s mind was the 
Middlesex election. But just as in the recent case of the Stamp 
Act and general warrants, the imperial subject was on a very 
dilferent footing from the domestic one. The first required the 
continuous application of constructive statesmanship, the second 
merely remedy for abuse. Moreover, Chatham’s genius, though 
perfectly adapted for handling broad issues in the imperial field, 
was less at ease with questions of privilege, libel, election and 
arrest. When dealing with these lesser, legal and more technical 
matters he was apt to adopt such a grandiose tone and appeal so 
loftily to Magna Carta, that he ran the risk of appearing absurd as 
well as factious. Nevertheless, he decided to make the Middlesex 
election one of his main subjects when he reappeared in Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Although he had no party of his own, Chatham could reason¬ 
ably expect support from the Rockinghams as well as from the 
Grenvilles, since both were now united on every matter connected 
with Wilkes. In May 1769, seventy-two opposition members of 
the Commons had dined at the Thatched House, including George 
Grenville, Burke, Savile, Meredith, Saunders, Keppel, Clive, 
Beckford, Barre, Calcraft, Sackville and Thomas Pitt, where they 
had drunk twenty-one toasts expressive of zeal for par liam entary 
liberty. Rockingham, however, was by no means pleased by 
Chatham's reappearance, fearing that it would unsettle his new and 
somewhat delicate union with the Grenvilles. Indeed this earnest 
and upright nobleman was in a state of extreme agitation. If 
Chatham wished to call at his house, he was willing to receive 
him, but what should he do if he was asked to call on Chatham ? 
His followers unhesitatingly told him that he ought in that case 
to go, and " in this he readily concurred and since that he has 
never heard a word about it.” Rockingham seems to have 
regarded Chatham as a demagogue, and himself and his friends as 
the nation’s only bulwark against the twin aggrandizement of 
mob and throne. Despite his high birth, his high principles and his 
attempt to appear active and businesslike, Rockingham was only a 
second-rate Statesman. Thrust into the leadership of the party 
because of his rank, he had none of the ability and application 
which Newcastle had shown at the same age. Burke, now the 
brains of the Rockingham party, also disliked Chatham and dis¬ 
trusted him as an ally. Chatham, he said, had gone to the King 
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'■ to talk some significant, pompous, creeping, explanatory, 
ambiguous matter, in the true Chathamic style,” and now his 
game was “ to keep hovering in air over all parties, and to swoop 
down where the prey may prove best.” “ This union of the three 
brothers will distract the country as much in future as their 
dissensions did formerly.” 

In a conversation with Temple at Stowe, Burke descanted on 
“ the court system, and their scheme for having independent 
administrations,” as " the reigning evil.” Temple, on the other 
hand, did not think it “ so bad a thing, if Lord Bute had not 
spoiled it.” Burke said he thought it was “ mischievous,” Temple 
“ contented himself with repeating his observation, as I did by 
repeating mine, and we said no more upon this subject.” Here 
we see a fundamental difference of attitude. Although Chatham 
and Temple disliked the King's measures, they were in sympathy 
with his wish for a non-party government, whereas the Rocking- 
hams still pinned their faith to government through men united 
together by ties of blood and friendship. On the other hand, 
the Rockinghams, though agreeing with Chatham about the 
injustice done to Wilkes and the Middlesex electors, were not 
prepared for extreme remedies. When Chatham demanded the 
dissolution of Parliament, they at once drew back, fearful lest he 
should drag them into supporting a demagogic agitation. While 
Burke was airing his views at Stowe, Rockingham and the other 
Whig leaders were anxiously scanning the manuscript of his 
Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Discontents, containing an 
uncompromising defence of the party system of government and 
a virulent attack on other systems. “ As to all the hints and 
insinuations against other sets of people,” wrote the Duke of 
Portland to Rockingham, “ would it not be best to drop them 
entirely ? If they will assist us in pulling down what we wish to 
see demolished, why throw any obstacles in their way ? For; 
though I believe they do not mean to raise the same kind of 
evidence as we do, every hand is of service.” Burke and Rocking¬ 
ham, however, refused to accept his statesmanlike advice." 

Chatham was sincere in ’ wishing to co-operate with the 
Rockinghams at this moment. The reproach of the Peace of 
Paris had been wiped out by Newcastle’s death, and both sides 
were at one in condemning the attitude of the Court party on 
the Middlesex election. Chatham was cordial and urbane, and 
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spoke of the Rockinghams as “ a knot of spotless friends " and 
" the only tme Whigs in this country." 

“ I suppose you think the Parliament may probably be 
dissolved ? " he was asked. 

" May, sir ? It must, it shall be dissolved.” 

He was also deeply concerned about the annexation of Corsica 
and the recent improvements made in the French navy. Captain 
Alexander Hood told him that Keppel and Saunders wished to 
see him in town, Keppel preferring not to visit him at Hayes 
owing to “ some delicacies.” Meanwhile Admiral Sir Peircy 
Brett had refused overtures from Lord North and was reported 
to be very pro-Chatham. Now that Newcastle, Hardwicke, 
Granville and Devonshire were dead, Chatham was practically the 
senior public man in age as well as in capacity, as can be seen from 
the table opposite. 

Just as he was about to re-enter politics, Chatham acquired 
an extremely useful ally in the shape of John Calcraft, who after 
making a vast fortune as an army agent and Deputy Commissary- 
General, was now owner of Ingress Abbey in Kent, Wareham in 
Dorset, and Member for Rochester. Besides having a good deal 
of borough influence,.Calcraft was in close touch with the city 
magnates and most of the London newspapers. He is credited 
with playing some part in the reunion between Chatham and the 
Grenvilles, and he was certainly anxious to help bring Chatham 
back to office. As son of the Duke of Rutland's election agent 
at Grantham, he had great influence with Lord Granby, by whom 
he had been placed in the Pay Office and then given army business, 
afterwards lending Granby large sums of money. He was thus 
an ideal person to help detach Granby from the court party and 
persuade him to resign office. Before Parliament he had sounded 
both Granby and Camden, and had undoubtedly done something 
to undermine their loyalty to Grafton, Camden’s " pole star.” 

Parliament did not meet for the winter session till 9 January 
1770, and during the autumn county petitions were organized on 
a big scale, demanding an immediate dissolution, and justice for 
the Middlesex electors. Chatham” appeared for the first time 
since his altercation with the Duke of Richmond over two years 
before, and moved an amendment to the Address, condemning 
the treatment of Wilkes and the Middlesex electors and also the 
use of the word “ unwarrantable ” in connection with the attitude 
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of the Americans. He spoke well but laboriously and with little 
of his old fire. Nevertheless, he had some striking phrases, not 
inappropriate to-day. “ The 7 man who has lost his own freedom, 
becomes from that moment an instrument in the hands of an 
ambitious prince to destroy the freedom of others.” Mansfield, 
in a very able speech, said he disliked all attempts by either 
House of Parliament to make declarations of law by passing 
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resolutions, and named the resolution declaring general warrants 
illegal as an example. Nevertheless, the Commons must be allowed 
to manage their own business, even if their action was " in the 
highest degree detestable.” For the Lords to interfere would be 
disastrous. 

Later in the debate Chatham rose again to accuse the Common's 
of violating the constitution, both by declaring Wilkes incapable 
of sitting and by declaring his opponent the elected member, 
though beaten at the poll. The whole tenor of his speeches was 
obviously directed towards breaking up the ministry, by giving 
a lead to those members of it whose consciences might still be 
pricked. His second effort is said tb have been more successful 
than his first, though Horace Walpole thought that “ Old Myra, in 
her fardingale, will probably not expose herself again to neglect 
this session.” Although the amendment was of course defeated, 
Chatham’s reappearance had a dynamic effect on his ex-colleagues. 
Camden spoke and voted for his amendment in the Lords, freely 
admitting his own weakness in having acquiesced silently in 
measures he had disapproved. In the Commons, Dowdeswell 
moved an amendment similar to Chatham’s, and had the satis¬ 
faction of being strongly supported both by Lord Granby and 
John Dunning the Solicitor-General, Granby even going so far 
as to repent his previous vote for Wilkes’ expulsion. Chatham 
had thus achieved his object. A few days later Dunning resigned, 
accompanied by the Dukes of Beaufort and Manchester and Lords 
Huntingdon and Coventry from the Household, and Sir George 
Yonge and Sir Peircy Brett from the Admiralty, and Jemmy 
Grenville from the Vice-Treasurership. Strong pressure was now 
put on Granby to resign, his popularity counting for a great deal 
with the public at large. After much soldierly vacillation, a la 
Conway, he complied greatly to the delight of Chatham and 
Calcraft. Camden refused to budge but received an order to 
resign the Great Seal. The King then pressed it on the reluctant 
Charles Yorke, who, torn between ambition and family ties, 
finally accepted and died in three days, overcome by worry 
and remorse. Though greatly shocked by Yorke’s death, 
Rockingham decided to- unite with Chatham and the Grenvilles 
in pressing home the attack. 10 

On Monday, 22 January 1770, Rockingham moved in the 
Lords, ‘‘to take into ' consideration the state of the nation on 



Thursday next, 1 ' and was supported by Chatham in a grand 
indictment of the whole court system of government, starting 
with the bribery used to carry the Preliminaries of Peace, and 
going on to the subsequent dismissal of minor officials owing their 
places to Newcastle, the cider tax, “ the indecent manner " of 
pushing through the Civil List, the taxation of America, Hills¬ 
borough’s circular and the annexation of Corsica. After Grafton 
had said he was quite willing to accept the motion, Chatham 
delivered a second speech which later generations have rightly 
interpreted as the first exposition of the idea of Parliamentary 
Reform. “ The boroughs of this country have properly enough 
been called the rotten part of the constitution. 1 have lived in 
Cornwall and, without entering into any invidious particularity, 
have seen enough to justify the appellation. But . . . these 
boroughs, corrupt as they are, must be considered as the natural 
infirmity of the constitution. Like the infirmities of the body, 
we must bear them with patience . . . the representation of the 
counties is, I think, still preserved pure and uncorrupt. That 
of the greatest cities is upon a footing equally respectable ; and 
there are many of the larger trading towns, which still preserve 
their independence. The infusion of health which I now allude 
to, would be to permit every county to elect one member more 
in addition to their representation. ... It is not in the little 
dependent boroughs, it is in the great cities and counties that 
the strength and vigour of the constitution resides, and by them 
alone, if an unhappy question should ever rise, will the constitution 
be honestly and firmly defended." 

Here we see clearly laid down the twin principles of reform 
eventually established by Rockingham’s political heirs, the dis¬ 
franchisement of the " rotten boroughs ” and the increased repre¬ 
sentation of the more thickly populated areas. Although by 
condemning the dismissal of the small officials he pleased the 
Rockinghams, and so softened his attitude towards their own share 
in the Peace of Paris, many of his Rockingham supporters regarded 
his words as provocative and demagogic rather than as construc¬ 
tive and statesmanlike. When he said that if " the breach in the 
constitution ’’ could not be repaired “ May discord prevail for 
ever! ", they scented a return to his old youthful philippics 
against Walpole and Carteret. In a sense, too, they were quite 
right, for though taking care to base his arguments on a broad 
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constitutional grounds, Chatham was fast developing an attitude 
of personal hostility to the King. Hitherto he had only objected 
to government measures taken during his illness, but now by 
including the Peace of Paris and the subsequent dismissal of small 
officials in his list of crimes, he was obviously aiming at higher game 
than Grafton and the Bedfords. Many people assumed that he was 
attacking Bute, and if so this was as good as attacking the King. 

Unfortunately when Thursday came, he was prevented from 
attending by gout, but Rockingham told Hester he had succeeded 
in getting the debate postponed till 2 February, a fortunate respite 
for the ministry. In the Commons their majority had sunk to 
40, many country gentlemen joining the united opposition, in 
a series of resolutions on Wilkes and the Middlesex election, 
strongly supported by George Grenville, Conway, Granby, 
Dowdeswell, Alexander Wedderburn and Sir George Yonge. 
Temple was jubilant. “ A glorious day indeed,” he told Hester. 
" The House up till near three. I was there the whole time. 
The court seemed much struck.” 11 When on 27 January 1770, 
Grafton also resigned, after one of the most inglorious premierships 
in English history, it looked as if the King was beat and would 
have to accept the opposition on their own terms. But with his 
usual courage and tenacity George decided to fight it out. He 
had a certain majority in the House of Lords, while good manage¬ 
ment would soon win back the doubtful voters in the Commons. 
His new minister must be a man of weight, a man of business, 
a good debater and a good tactician, yet completely detached 
from party ties and with no tiresome views of his own about 
measures. The man stood waiting in the shape of Lord North, 
and without hesitation the King gave him the Treasury as well 
as the Exchequer. The Great Seal was put in commission and 
Mansfield instructed to lead in the House of Lords. 

With great tactical skill North staved off defeat in the Com¬ 
mons, rallied the shaken placemen, soothed the wavering country 
gentlemen, and gradually restored the government’s prestige, 
while his royal master checked the division lists and sent out 
thanks, orders, reprimands and urgent whips. Never again in 
Chatham’s lifetime did the opposition get so near to victory, and 
though he continued to speak with great power and eloquence 
the “King’s Friends” easily prevailed. In destroying the 
Grafton Ministry by one day’s work he had in reality passed 
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sure on his own original judgment, and had also given the King 
the chance to employ the only First Minister whom he ever 
really found congenial. Moreover, as time went on the opposi¬ 
tion gradually became less enthusiastic about the Middlesex 
election. Chatham was alone in seeing that this issue would 
soon lose its value as an opposition rallying cry, unless it was 
coupled with a demand for radical change in the system of 
Parliamentary representation. In the postponed debate on 
2 February, he pointed out that thirteen counties had sent 
petitions, despite the repressive influence of the ministers. “ Let 
us not then, my Lords, be deaf to the alarms of the people, when 
these alarms are founded on infringement of their rights. Let 
us not sit neuter and inattentive to the proceedings of the other 
House. We are equally with that House, entrusted with the 
people's rights.” The idea that the hereditary legislators should 
be swayed by mass petitioning, even when originating amongst 
the most respectable freeholders, seemed to the Rockinghams 
dangerously like surrendering to demagogy. They also resented 
Chatham’s natural tendency to dictate their procedure. On 
18 February a great meeting was held at Rockingham’s house in 
Grosvenor Square, to decide whether or not to put off a motion 
sponsored by Chatham urging an increase of 2,000 seamen, 
because he was too ill to attend. Many spoke, including Temple, 
who described the scene to Hester. “ At last some of the opposite 
grandees confer in corners, and the result is consent to put it off, 
but the Duke of Richmond lays in his claim never to do it again 
. . . this event I am satisfied has proved very mortifying, but 
really they presume too far, and occasional checks must be 
given. . . . Our friends give themselves too many airs of 
taking the lead, but really we must not be dragged by the 
D. of R.” 12 

When the motion was at last debated on 2 March 1770, Chatham 
treated the Lords to a remarkable display of invective. Pie 
began by uttering a solemn warning to the American colonists of 
the danger of carrying their motions of liberty too far. “ They 
must be subordinate. In all laws relating to trade and navigation 
especially, this is the mother country, they are children ; they 
must obey and we prescribe. ... If you do not make laws for 
them, let me tell you, my Lords, they do, they will, they must make 
laws for you.” Then turning to his main object, he denounced 
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the " secret influence ” of the “ favourite,” as '* dangerous, base, 
unconstitutional and wicked.” Referring to Bute’s secret negoti¬ 
ations with Chciseul through Viry and Solar and his supposed 
diabolical influence since, Chatham said, " This country was 
sold at the last peace, we were sold by the Court of Turin to the 
Court of France. When I was earnestly called upon for the 
public service, I came from Somersetshire with the wings of zeal. 
I consented to preserve a peace which I abominated ;—a peace 
I would not make, but would preserve when made. I undertook 
to support a government by law, but to shield no man from 
public justice. These terms were. accepted, I thought, with 
sincerity. I own I was credulous—I was duped, I was deceived; 
for I soon found . . . the same secret influence still prevailed 
which had put an end to all the successive administrations as 
soon as they opposed or declined to act under it.” 

Grafton here rose “ to defend the King ” and repudiate words 
caused by “ the effects of a distempered mind brooding over its 
discontent.” But Chatham was not to be put down by such 
a P u PPy. even when so openly accused of having been mad. ” I 
always found everything gracious and amiable in the closet . . . 
all the obstacles and difficulties . . . were suggested, nourished 
and supported by that secret influence I have mentioned . . . 
first by secret treachery, then by official influence, afterwards in 
public councils. ... As to the noble Duke [of Grafton], there 
was in his conduct, from the time of my being taken ill, a gradual 
deviation from everything that had been settled . . . both as to 
measures and men, till at last there were not left two planks 
together of the ship which had been originally launched. As to 
a distempered mind, I have a drawer full of proofs that my 
principles have never given way to any disease . . . his Grace 
can bear better witness than any other man, because he has 
himself the letters which sufficiently prove it.” 

Whether Chatham really believed that Bute’s influence still 
prevailed, or whether he used Bute as a synonym for the King, 
matters little, as in any case it came very much to the same thing. 
Bitterly disillusioned by Wilkes’ affair and America, he was now 
prepared to hold the King at least indirectly responsible for every 
evil since the day of his accession. Moreover in referring to “ all 
the successive administrations,” he neatly included George Gren¬ 
ville as a victim of the secret influence. No wonder that after this 
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display the young King regarded him once more as “ the blackest 
of hearts.” 

On 14 March Chatham attacked the Civil List with equal 
violence. " I have been told that I have a pension, and that 
I recommended others to pensions. It is true, and here is a list 
of them: you will find there the names of General Amherst, 
Sir Edward Hawke and several others of the same nature ; they 
were given as rewards for real services. ... You will likewise 
find a pension of £1,500 a year to Lord Camden ... I could not 
reasonably expect . . . that he would quit the Chief Justiceship 
of the Common Pleas, which he held for life ... to be dismissed 
from the Chancery, perhaps the day after his appointment. . . . 
It was an expression of that great minister Sir Robert Walpole, 
upon a debate on the army in 1737, that ‘ those who gave the 
power of blood, gave blood.’ I will beg leave to parodize the 
expression, and say, those who gave the means of corruption gave 
corruption. I will trust no sovereign in the world with the means 
of purchasing the liberties of the people. . . . Does the King 
of England want to build a palace equal to his rank and dignity ? 
Does he want to encourage the polite and useful arts ? Does 
he mean to reward the hardy veteran ? . . . Or does he mean 
by drawing the purse-strings of his subjects, to spread corruption 
through the people, to procure a parliament like a packed jury, 
ready to acquit his ministers at all adventures ? ” 13 

On the same day Beckford, now Lord Mayor, accompanied 
by the Sheriffs, presented the King with a petition and a remon¬ 
strance on the Middlesex election, garnished with severe reminders 
about the illegality of Ship Money and James IFs dispensing 
power. The King was so angry, that he not only returned a very 
curt answer but told North to raise the question in the House. 
Even tually the Court party let the matter drop, chiefly because of 
the firm attitude shown by Beckford and the Sheriffs in the debate, 
though the City were annoyed that their champions received such 
poor support from the Rockinghams. Unlike Chatham, the Whig 
magnates regarded Beckford as a sugar-dealing vulgarian with a 
Cockney accent who mangled Latin quotations. 

While the Whig Lords dallied with the idea of leaving their 
rural pursuits, in order to come up to London after the Easter 
recess for the fag-end of the session, their man of brains, Burke, 
published his Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Discontents. 


Although containing a brilliant exposition of Wilkes’ case, its 
attack on the Court system was sufficiently exaggerated to make 
“ independent people in both Houses ” hesitate, before accepting 
an oligarchic rather than a royal administration. In addition its 
reference to “ the cant of Not men but measures, a sort of charm 
by which many people get loose from every honourable engage¬ 
ment," was a gross insult to Chatham. Nevertheless, Chatham 
had sufficient regard for parliamentary tactics to work his hardest 
to keep the opposition together, but when on i May he introduced 
a bill, to reverse the Commons’ decision on Wilkes, only forty-three 
peers supported him, although he and Rockingham had carefully 
worked out the details. Three da3’s later he moved a resolution 
condemning the King's answer to the City’s remonstrance. On 
14 May he wound up his campaign, by moving to address the King 
for a dissolution of Parliament in consequence of lack of public 
confidence. Rockingham tried hard to avoid being forced to 
support such a radical demand, especially as it was certain to be 
defeated, but could not shake Chatham’s iron resolve. “ I am 
soriy to break in upon the amusements of the country by calling 
back your Lordship's thoughts to the scene here, but the moments 
forbid delay, and I flatter myself you will not be displeased with 
the open manner of a very sincere well-wisher.” 

The Court party were so concerned by the external effects of 
Chatham’s eloquence, that when the debate took place on 14 May, 
they carried a motion that no strangers should be admitted, except 
peers’ sons and members of the Commons. 14 By the end of the 
session Chatham had shown himself a better party man than the 
Whigs. Though believing with Burke in their own mission to rule, 
and in the diabolical nature of the Court system, the Whigs seemed 
too lazy, amateurish and supercilious to fight for their principles. 
Newcastle was laughed at for being over busy, but he had more 
drive and spirit, as well as more brains and more statesmanship 
than all his successors put together. The Whigs’ tepidity 
undoubtedly drove Chatham to violent measures as a protest. 
" I am resolved to be in earnest for the public,” he wrote to 
Calcraft in July, ‘‘and shall be a scarecrow of violence to the 
gentle warblers of the grove, the moderate Whigs and temperate 
statesmen.” 

On the other hand, is there not something to be said for the 
“ temperate ” attitude of Rockingham and his friends ? Was 
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Chatham really justified in wasting a whole session in trying to 
redress the grievances of one candidate and 1,143 voters, when 
beyond the Atlantic two million British subjects required all the 
statesmanship he could give them ? The Middlesex election was 
a strictly limited issue, and in any case would soon become stale, 
unless it could be linked with some progressive policy such as that 
of Parliamentary Reform. This was clearly Chatham's object, 
but as the Whigs disliked Parliamentary Reform (and were at 
least entitled to their opinion), surely they were right in deciding 
to drop the Middlesex election altogether. In any case, Chatham's 
uncompromising attitude towards the Court, could only be justified 
by offering as an alternative large-scale constructive measures 
likely to obtain support, such as the appeasement of America. 

Did he offer any such measures ? No; on the contrary he 
practically abandoned America or combined it with the Middlesex 
election, as purely destructive ammunition to use against the Court. 
In other words, he was in danger of degenerating into a furious 
partisan by placing men before measures. If, on the other hand, 
he did not think it desirable at that moment to bring forward 
constructive measures for America, then he should have avoided 
the charge of factiousness by remaining detached and aloof, as 
after the Peace of Paris. Nor was there any reason to suppose 
that his co-operation with the Whigs was likely to be permanent 
or successful. Newcastle and Hardwicke, at the head of the 
Pelham group, had been strong enough and experienced enough 
to endure him in high office, for the special purpose of directing the 
Seven Years War. But the position was now reversed. How 
could Rockingham and his young friends be expected to attach 
themselves to such a mature and autocratic genius, and yet still 
maintain their corporate integrity ? A world war might have held 
them together, but the cause of the existing union was too slight. 

Chatham spent most of the vacation at Hayes making a short 
stay at Burton Pynsent during August. As usual he was kept 
well posted in the latest news by Calcraft, including the following 
item : 

“ At the Garden Party yesterday was 'sennight a Great Person 
burst into tears, in the midst of a discourse on the melancholy 
state of affairs, he vowed all he wished or desired was peace and 
quiet for himself and security for Lord Bute, to whom the 
partiality seemed stronger than ever; he has for some time been 
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Much agitated, and lives (as usual when he is so) on vegetables 
and fruit'/* 15 

Before Parliament met in the autumn the opposition suffered 
heavy losses by the deaths of George Grenville, Lord Granby 
and William Beckford, in addition to those of Charles Yorke 
and Lord Ligonier. Grenville's death was, of course, by far 
the most important, for not only was he a skilled debater, 
with an unrivalled knowledge of Parliamentary procedure and 
constitutional law, but he was also a man of great weight, with 
a group of promising young men like Lord Suffolk and Alexander 
Wedderbum in his train. His death shook Chatham consider¬ 
ably and resulted in Temple practically withdrawing from 
politics. Beckford’s death was also serious, as it deprived Chath am 
of his chief liaison with the City, and removed the only man 
capable of preventing Wilkes and his friends from committing 
excesses and tactical errors. Granby’s death was also, according 
to Sackville, " of service to the ministry in point of votes.” 

When Parliament met on 13 November 1770, anew question 
arose, more worthy of Chatham’s genius. In the autumn of 
1770, Don Francisco Bucarelli, Governor of Buenos Aires, acting 
under instructions from the Court of Spain, had seized the British 
settlement at Port Egmont in the Falkland Islands. The seizure 
was also accompanied by various minor incidents, the details of 
which were somewhat obscure. The affair caused great indig¬ 
nation in England and was the cause of Nelson’s first going to 
sea. Energetic protests were at once made in Madrid, but 
Grimaldi, Wall's successor as foreign minister, was proving 
truculent and evasive. For some time war seemed imminent. 
Choiseul was known to be supporting Spain, and plans were 
ready for combined attacks on Gibraltar, Minorca and British 
possessions in the East and West Indies. Actually Choiseul and 
Grimaldi were bluffing, neither of their countries being any better 
prepared for war than we ourselves. On the first day opposition 
members made the usual complaints of secrecy on the part of the 
government and slackness in our naval preparations, but nothing 
more. All waited for Chatham’s appearance in the Lords on 22 
November, when the Duke of Richmond was to move for papers. 
The ministers naturally anticipated a certain degree of censure on 
themselves plus demands for vigorous action. What they actually 
had to endure was an amazing display of invective and bombast. 
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“ Something must be done, my Lords, and immediately, to 
save an injured, insulted, undone country. If not to save the 
state, my Lords, at least to mark out, and drag to public justice 
those servants of the Crown, by whose ignorance, neglect or 
treachery, this once great, flourishing people are reduced to 
a condition as deplorable at home as it is despicable abroad. 
Examples are wanted, my Lords. ...” 

When Weymouth and Hillsborough rose, on perfectly legiti¬ 
mate points of personal explanation, he stigmatized their inter¬ 
ruption as “ mean and unworthy . . . irregular and disorderly. 
... I will not submit to this treatment, I will not be interrupted. 

. . . His [Hillsborough’s] distinctions are mean, frivolous and 
puerile . . . the Spaniards are as mean and crafty as they are 
proud and insolent. ... I submitted my advice [in 1761] to a 
trembling council for an immediate declaration of a war with 
Spain. . . .” After a lengthy historical dissertation with refer¬ 
ences to Raleigh, Gondomar, James I, Cromwell and William of 
Orange, he came at last to the needs of naval policy, “ a superior 
naval force at home ... a powerful western squadron . . . a 
force in the Bay at Gibraltar as may be sufficient to cover 
that garrison, to watch the motions of the Spaniards and to 
keep open the communications with Minorca.” This was sound 
enough, especially with regard to Gibraltar, depending on naval 
rather than on military defence, but as in other constructive parts 
of the speech, it was overlaid by streams of irrelevant abuse. 16 

Only twenty-one peers voted for the motion. 

So far the ministers had handled the crisis in a firm, patient 
and statesmanlike manner, their object being to secure a dis¬ 
avowal of Bucarelli’s action and the withdrawal of his force. 
Grimaldi had actually agreed to this in principle, though he was 
still haggling over the terms. Provided that he could eventually 
be brought to heel, there was no excuse whatever for plunging 
both countries into war, especially with disaffection spreading in 
North America. Chatham apparently believed that Grimaldi’s 
sole object was to gain time for increasing Spanish armaments 
and obtaining active help from France. But even if this was true, 
there was no need for him to invite Grimaldi to harden his atti¬ 
tude, by deliberately exposing our defenceless condition. Surely 
under these circumstances we should also have tried to gain time. 
As far as can be understood, Chatham’s action was entirely 
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factious and designed to wreck the ministry, by goading them into 
war, and at the same time creating a panic at home, because of 
their inability to wage it. Such tactics had been excusable when 
employed by young Mr. Pitt in the days of Walpole, but they 
were utterly unworthy of the Earl of Chatham, the greatest elder 
statesman in the Empire. In trying to obtain the best possible 
settlement, the ministers were entitled to Chatham's support, 
even if given in a critical spirit. To upset their negotiations, 
force a war and create a panic, all for the purpose of driving 
them out of office, appears to have been utterly indefensible. 

Five days later Chatham tried again on the same lines, but 
found only nineteen supporters, Camden refusing to attend. In 
the Commons the opposition attacks fared no better,, and Gren¬ 
ville’s followers were negotiating to join the ministry. Meanwhile 
the negotiations with Spain had come to a halt, and war with both 
the Bourbon Powers seemed certain. Yet instead of concen¬ 
trating on the imperial aspects of the crisis, especially in relation 
to North America, Chatham returned on 5 December to the now 
completely stale subject of the Middlesex election. Not content 
with raising such a contentious domestic issue in the middle of 
an international crisis, he insisted on raising an entirely new one 
on the subject of the law of libel. Henry Woodfall, the printer, 
and John Almon, the bookseller, had been prosecuted for printing 
and selling copies of “ Junius’ ” public letter to the King, which 
had appeared originally in The Morning Advertiser, In the course 
of the trial Lord Mansfield ruled that the jury’s sole concern was 
with the facts of printing, publication and sale, and that the judge 
alone had the right of deciding the degree of guilt involved, 
since this was not a question of fact but of law. Chatham, sup¬ 
ported by Camden and the Rockinghams, argued that the jury 
should have full liberty to decide the whole issue involved, as 
otherwise where public characters were concerned, there was no 
protection for the accused against the ministerial pressure exer¬ 
cised through the bench. So far the point had never been clearly 
decided, Mansfield having good legal opinion on his side. 17 On 
10 and ii December Chatham hacf the question raised in the 
Lords, while also supporting Whig motions on the Spanish crisis. 
Acting on a government motion, the House was cleared of 
strangers, including even members of the Commons standing 
below the bar, on the grounds that the defenceless condition of 
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the Empire required a secret session. This occasioned a good 
deal of protest and even a certain amount of scuffling, Chatham 
and some twenty of the opposition leaving the House in a body 
as a protest. The clearance of the House, which continued till 
after Christmas, was actuated by political rather than by national 
sentiment. On the other hand, the opposition’s claim that 
Chatham was being muzzled by treacherous ministers fearful of 
having their sins exposed was equally partisan. 

On 16 December a sensation was caused by Lord Weymouth’s 
resigning the seals, but he was at once succeeded by Lord Roch- 
ford, whose Northern Department was given to Lord Sandwich. 
Three days later the Cabinet decided to recall the British ambas¬ 
sador at Madrid, indicating that if necessary they were pre¬ 
pared to fight at once. Luckily on 24 December, Choiseul was 
dismissed from office through failing to conciliate Madame du 
Barry, and Louis XV dropped all pretence of supporting Spain. 
Grimaldi’s resistance at once collapsed, and in January 1771 he 
agreed to disavow Bucarelli and evacuate Port Egmont, though 
without prejudice to future Spanish claims. The British ministers 
had undoubtedly had a lucky escape, but even so there was 
nothing to complain of in their diplomatic attitude, even if they 
had been guilty of naval unpreparedness. 18 

In January and February 1771 Chatham renewed his attacks 
on the ministers’ Spanish policy. His main points were that 
they had concealed information from the public in the early stages 
of the crisis, that they had allowed France to interfere with the 
negotiations, and that they should have forced Spain to acknow¬ 
ledge our sovereignty over Port Egmont without reserve. Con¬ 
sidering that an honourable settlement had been obtained, none 
of these points vas strictly material, nor was there any real evidence 
that the ministers had informed Spain privately, that we ourselves 
were prepared to evacuate Port Egmont at an early date. The 
cause of the united opposition was now practically dead. In 
fact it died with George Grenville. 

“ His presence in Parliament was such a check upon Minis¬ 
ters,” wrote Sackville, “ that I shall expect when he is no longer 
among us that all decency will be lost.” In a few weeks his 
followers were pointing “ due west to St. James’s ” and had made 
their peace with the Court. The King seized the opportunity 
to take them into office as pare of the reconstruction after 
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'Weymouth's resignation, thus strengthening himself still further. 
Lord Suffolk took the Privy Seal in place of Halifax, who became 
Secretary of State in place of Sandwich, who succeeded Hawke 
at the Admiralty. Alexander Wedderburn became Solicitor- 
General, Thomas Whately a Commissioner of Trade, and Augustus 
John Hervey a Lord of the Admiralty. 

The defection of the Grenvillites and the settlement of the 
Spanish question, left the Whigs wondering if it was really worth 
going on. Richmond ruefully informed Chatham, that seven oi 
eight of them had taken advantage of the thaw in February to 
take a fortnight’s holiday, “ to get the little remainder of fox¬ 
hunting which the season allows of,” and that he feared the 
departure of more. “ By these means we shall be reduced to 
a very small number ; and it is feared the world will not consider 
the diminution to arise from Lords being out of Town, but from 
a falling off of friends.” Chatham and Rockingham struggled on 
with the law of libel, but could not agree on a common method of 
procedure. The Whigs wished to introduce a bill giving juries 
the right to try the whole issue. This seemed a reasonable 
attitude, but Chatham objected that it would amount to a tacit 
admission of the existing practice under which Mansfield con¬ 
sistently restricted the jury's findings to questions of fact. 
Instead, he washed to hold a Parliamentary inquiry which would 
prove Mansfield’s practice illegal and restore the jury’s ancient 
right. Camden, who entirely agreed with Chatham on the 
political expediency of establishing the jury’s claim, was unwilling 
to engage in a duel with Mansfield on the assumed illegality of 
recent judicial practice. In the end, therefore, Chatham grudg¬ 
ingly agreed to a bill enacting the jury’s right instead of declaring 
it, having first described the bill privately to Barre as a 
“ compound of connection, tyranny and absurdity—not to say 
collusion.” Even then-Baird, Calcraft and Jemmy Grenville 
announced their desire to amend the Bill in committee which 
it naturally never reached. 19 

Towards the end of the session a fresh clash occurred between 
the Commons and the City, a man wlio had printed an account of 
a Parliamentary debate being arrested within the City limits on 
the Speaker’s warrant. The Lord Mayor and two Aldermen, 
including Wilkes, at once discharged the printer and committed 
the Speaker’s messenger to prison as having infringed the City’s 
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(Charter. They were called to the House of Commons (Wilkes 
refusing to appear) and committed to the Tower, where they 
were visited by Rockingham, Manchester, Portland and Burke. 
They were released at the end of the session. The affair created 
riots and disturbances, the ministers were burned in effigy and 
the King continually hissed and insulted. Yet even here the 
opposition failed to gain any advantage, an immense faction fight 
having developed in the City, between the followers of Wilkes and 
Home Tooke, which only Beckford could have controlled. 

On 30 April, and again on 1 May 1771, Chatham made his last 
attempts to create a breach between the two Houses, by again 
raising the Middlesex election. But the subject was now so dead 
and stale that he had only thirty-three and twenty-two supporters 
respectively on the two occasions, his only new contribution to 
the subject being the announcement that he was now a convert 
to the demand for Triennial Parliaments. The King’s triumph 
was complete. Well served by his “ Friends,” he had also the 
support of enough independent members to ensure substantial 
majorities in both Houses. The Falkland Islands dispute had 
ended, luckily perhaps, in an honourable settlement, and the 
opposition, deprived of a popular cause, stood discredited as 
irresponsible frondeurs. Deprived of George Grenville and his 
followers and of Beckford’s strong hand in City matters, with 
Camden taking little part and Temple retired, they were practi¬ 
cally reduced to the Rockingham party plus Chatham, Shel¬ 
burne, Barrd and Calcraft. For Chatham the session had ended 
disastrously. By driving Grafton and the rump of his own 
ministry from office in January 1770, he had played straight into 
the King's hands and established the strongest administration 
that had held office since the end of the Seven Years War. 20 
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CHAPTER XVII 
THE ELDER STATESMAN 
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The failure of the opposition in the session of 1770-71, marks 
the end of Chatham’s short and ill-judged venture as a party 
leader. Thereafter on the few remaining occasions when he 
addressed the Lords, it was in the more fitting guise of an elder 
statesman, anxious to promote or to prevent certain measures, 
but not making the defeat of the ministry his primary object. 
“ I do not see that the smallest good can result to the public 
from my coming up to the meeting of Parliament,” he wrote 
to Shelburne in January 1772. “ A head-long self-willed spirit 

has sunk the City into nothing [the Wilkes and anti-Wilkes 
factions] : attempting powers it has no colour of right to, it has 
lost the weight to which it is entitled. In another quarter the 
narrow genius of old-Corp’s connection has weakened Whiggism, 
and rendered national union on Revolution principles impossible ; 
and what but such a union can have any chance to withstand 
the present corruption? ” Chatham’s strictures on the Whigs 
was amply justified by the events of the next two years. Follow¬ 
ing his own recommendation, a secret committee was set up 
to°examine the affairs of the East India Company, and produced, 
a report which he described as " an able performance.” On the 
strength of this report Lord North introduced his Regulating 
Act, \vith the object of reforming some of the abuses in Bengal, 
setting up a local judiciary, tightening up the qualifications 
for directorships of the Company and limiting their tenure of 
office. Though undoubtedly on the right lines, these pro¬ 
posals were tepid enough, yet the Rockinghams, led by Burke 
in the Commons and the Duke of Richmond in the Lords, 
attacked them in the wildest manner, while Barre and Shelburne, 
acting on Chatham’s advice, defended them, though in a critical 
spirit. 

On another occasion the Whigs showed themselves equally 
unstatesmanlike and factious. The Irish Parliament proposed 
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to place a tax on absentee landlords, many of whom were lead¬ 
ing Whig noblemen. Tremendous agitation was raised against 
the bill in England and preparations made to petition the 
King to reject it. Even Shelburne for once abandoned his 
usual impartiality and described it as “ incredibly unjust and 
impolitic." Chatham himself considered the bill as " excessively 
severe,” and was also an interested party as having the reversion 
of Lady Grandison’s £9,000 a year. All this, however, was beside 
the point. "The principle of that severity," he told Shelburne, 
“ seems founded in strong Irish policy; which is to compel 
more of the product of the improved estates of that kingdom 
to be spent by the possessors there, amongst their tenants, and 
in their own consumptions, rather than here in England, and 
in foreign parts. England, it is evident, profits by draining 
Ireland of the vast incomes spent here from that country. But 
I could not, as a peer of England, advise the King on principles 
of indirect, accidental English policy, to reject a tax on absentees 
sent over here, as the genuine desire of the Commons of Ireland, 
acting in their proper and peculiar sphere, and exercising their 
inherent, exclusive right, by raising supplies in the manner they 
judge best." 1 In the end the Irish Parliament itself rejected 
the tax. 

Meanwhile Chatham was thoroughly enjoying himself as a 
country gentleman, still one of the most popular forms of retire¬ 
ment for British statesmen, as witnessed by the more recent tastes 
of Lord Grey, Lord Baldwin and Mr. Lloyd George. 

“ I am many hours every day in the fieri! and as I five like 
a farmer abroad, I return home and eat like one," he wrote to 
Dr. Addington from Burton Pynsent. " Ale, thtn, goes admirably 
and agrees perfectly . . . the boys all long for rig, seeing papa 
drink it; but we do not try such an experiment Such is the 
force of example ... if your friend William saw me smoke, he 
would certainly call for a pipe.” William himself reported that 
his father took a four hours’ ride on horfoack every morning, 
"not to mention an airing in the aftenHjn." jChatham, bent 
on improving his estate, asked Captain Alexaider/Hood to supply 
trees and cows. Thomas Nuthall, on request sent " the most 
beautiful of sows, who arrived safe, and in full health and charms. 
We are looking out for a proper paramour, to transmit to future 
times this incomparable race.” Hearing that David Garrick 
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was in the neighbourhood, Chatham invited him to visit Burton 
Pynsent in a somewhat ponderous burst of verse: 

“ Herds, flocks, and smiling Ceres deck our plain, 

And, interspersed, an heart-enlivening train 
Of sportive children frolic o’er the green ; , 

Meantime pure love looks on and consecrates the scene. 

Come, then immortal spirit of the stage, 

Great, nature’s proxy, glass of ev’ry age! 

Come, taste the simple life of patriarchs old, 

Who, rich in rural peace, ne’er thought of pomp or gold.” 

Chatham also decided to hang the new picture gallery at 
Burton Pynsent with portraits of some of the great commanders 
of the Seven Years War, whose triumphs he had directed. 
Alexander Hood tackled Saunders, who had already acquired a 
portrait of Chatham. Saunders said he disliked Reynolds as 
lie had just had to pay him “ 70 gs. for a very bad half length 
[of himself] for Admiral. Keppe/.” Hearing that Chatham was 
sitting for Richard Brompton, Saunders decided to commission 
Brompton himself, a regrettable decision if the two portraits of 
Saunders by Reynolds and Brompton, now in the National 
Maritime Museum, may be, accepted as originals. Meanwhile, 
Chatham himself was sitting both for Brompton and William 
Hoare, his old Bath friend, who had painted him before. 2 

John Calcraft’s death in 1772 deprived Chatham of one of 
his chief links with the political world, but Shelburne continued 
to unburden himself and respectfully seek Chatham’s advice 
right up to the end. Apart from his own son, William, Shelburne 
was Chatham’s chief political heir. He showed the same broad 
and statesmanlike approach to imperial problems, and what is 
more remarkable, he showed it at an age when Chatham him¬ 
self was only a brilliant jrondeur. Reading the correspondence 
of Chatham’s later years, Shelburne stands out as the only man 
who was in any sense his equal. Yet for all his astonishing 
maturity and vision there is a hint of shiftiness about Shelburne, 
traceable even as faiback as 1766 when he joined Chatham’s 
Cabinet. Not .for not^g did he come to be known as “the 
Jesuit of Berkeley Square.” He was by no means a careerist or a 
turncoat, but it yas his fate to inspire distrust. Evidently 
Chatham felt sonx tiling of this and never relaxed in his presence, 
hence Shelburne’s mordant picture of him in his later years. 
“ He was tall in person and vas genteel as a martyr to the gout 
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could be, with the eye of an hawk, a little head, thin face, long 
aquiline nose, and perfectly erect. He was very well bred and 
preserved, with all the manners of the vieille com, with a degree of 
pedantry however in his conversation, specially when he affected 
levity. ... He was naturally ostentatious to a degree of ridi¬ 
cule.” When baffled or annoyed he held a "high pompous 
unmeaning language.” 

Shelburne never really knew Chatham at all. He admits 
that he never managed to surprise Chatham with a book or 
otherwise casually employed. Whenever Shelburne called he 
always found Chatham sitting bolt upright ready to receive 
him, holding a hat and stick if it was in the country, with the 
lights arranged just right if it was dark, a chair placed ready 
for the visitor and no gout wrappings lying about. Shelburne 
never seems to have realized that apart from a natural dislike of 
being surprised in invalid’s nigligic, much of this formality was 
specially put on for his own benefit, and that behind the veteran 
statesman’s haughty facade lay a great fund of benevolence and 
humour. 8 

Chatham’s retirement enabled him to devote his whole time 
to his children. During his illness he had often been unable 
to hear their presence even in the same house, and during the 
winter of 1768 they had even been banished to Bond Street. 
Now he was with them nearly all the time and making their 
training his chief occupation. All the children seem to have 
been delicate from birth, especially William and Harriot, who 
only survived infancy through the devoted care of their nurse, 
Mrs. Sparry, known to the family as " Pam.” For the most 
part, they were brought up at Hayes and Burton Pynsent, with 
regular visits to the seaside. In the summer of 1766, when 
Chatham received his peerage and was forming his ministry, 
they were sent alone to Weymouth under the care of Pam and 
their tutor, the Rev. Edward Wilson, late of Pembroke Hall 
(now Pembroke College), Cambridge. Wilson seems to have 
been a man of uncommon ability and character. Faced with 
the problem of teaching three boys and two girls whose ages, 
when he first took charge of them, ranged from ten and a half 
to five, he acquitted himself admirably. In one sense his task 
was easy because all were above the average mentally, while 
William, of course, was an infant prodigy, though in the list of 
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“ optimes ” which Wilson sent Hester that 
appear to any special advantage. 


CHATHAM 
summer he does not 


“ Miss Pitt 5 
Master Pitt 3 
Miss Harriot 2 
Master William 3 
Master James 4 

" With regard to behaviour everybody has been perfectly 
good.” 4 

Wilson’s teaching, though possibly dull and over academic 
from a modern standpoint, was then accepted a.s pleasant and 
stimulating. Moreover, his results were impressive. At the age 
of seven, William sent his father a letter written in Latin about 
Indian Chiefs arriving by sea at Weymouth. 

Next year, when Chatham lay ill at Hampstead and the 
children were sent to Brighthelmston, William sent him an 
account of a trip to Lewes, with a reference to the battle fought 
there between Henry III and Simon de Montfort. At twelve, 
he and Harriot (aged thirteen) composed a Johnsonian piece of 
verse entitled On the Genius of Poetry. At thirteen he wrote a 
long political play in verse which was acted by the children both 
at Hayes, and Burton Pynsent. 

" He has now all the understanding of a man, and is, and 
will be, my steady friend thro’ life,” wrote Wilson to his wife 
six months later. William, he said, “ never seemed to learn but 
merely to recollect.” Yet two years later he weighed only just 
over six stone and was still a thin and puny figure. Dispro¬ 
portionately advanced in mental power for his age and physique; 
he sometimes appeared shy and awkward in manner. 

John, known as Lord Pitt, or by his parents simply as “ Pitt,” 
had much more grace and countenance, and though inferior to 
his brother in mental capacity, was regarded by Chatham as more 
likely to become a good orator. At the age of thirteen, Pitt 
showed “surprizing” progress in mathematics, and at fifteen 
astonished Wilson by his capacity do solve quadratic equations. 
Thereafter we hear nothing more of his academic attainments. 
An enthusiast for field sports and outshone intellectually by 
his phenomenal younger brother, he seems to have received 
rather less attention than he deserved, and never became a 
success in public life, though'given high and responsible offices. 0 
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possible failure to make the best out of his eldest son, appears 
to have been Chatham’s only mistake in the bringing up of 
his children. Otherwise his methods were excellent, and when 
not ill or engaged in politics, he was their constant companion, 
supplementing Wilson’s work in Greek and Latin and giving 
them the full benefit of his rich experience in public life. Unlike 
several great men of recent times, he neither oppressed nor 
alienated his children by the weight of his own personality, a 
remarkable achievement seeing that this was one of his chief 
defects as a statesman. Nor did Chatham confine himself to the 
supervision of their intellectual training. He was keen on their 
horsemanship and took them out for long rides, and was always 
delighted to hear of them making a good figure on social occasions. 

When Hester was absent, he reported on their health with 
scrupulous exactitude. 

“ My account is happy, Dearest love. Our sweet little boy 
passed the night well, and is quite easy this morning, having 
had, before going to bed, a copious motion. The discreet Pam 
and I agreed to give but four grains of rhubarb this morning, 
with confection, which William took about the hour of six. 
As he is not yet out of bed, I can say nothing of looks, but I 
trust I shall find him well enough to take the air if the day 
proves fine. I have seen the maid who sat up in his room, 
she says his sleep was perfectly quiet.” 

How many great statesmen of our own time could be trusted 
to send their wives such a useful report in so few words ? 

In the spring of 1772, William and James were at Burton 
Pynsent with their father, while Hester had Pitt and the girls 
at Hayes. 

“ My dearest life will read with joy that the boys go on 
Nvell,” writes Chatham. “ I believe William’s sequestration, as 
he learnedly terms it, agrees better with his contemplative con¬ 
stitution than more talk and more romps. Airing, literature, 
the arts, tea-table, sober whist, and lecturing papa for staying 
out too late, together with the small amusement of devouring a 
joint of mutton, or so, before I can look about, make up our 
daily occupations.” 

Meanwhile Hester reports from Hayes that “ Hester [their 
daughter] is growing into the snowy Florimel. She is highly 
complimented by all our village friends, who seem vastly struck 
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with the improvement of her figure ; her true admirer, Mr. Wilson, 
says she grows prettier and prettier every day. The growth 
of Harriot surprises them and our Cavalier is thought much 
taller, but they seem to think him full thin. I have my share, 
I assure you, of obliging observations, and am flattered with 
nothing less than being grown younger. If you bring your 
Somersetshire looks with you I believe we shall be declared to 
deserve the distinguishing epithet of Young Couple, given us 
by our good Doctor. . . . Yesterday Milan reformed the negli¬ 
gence of the Girls’ locks, and restrained them into the fashionable 
curl. Pitt submitted to have his turned d la mode which has 
changed his antique looks into a more modem visage. Every¬ 
body will be perfect by the time the Holiday World returns to 
the joys of the Capital, where the young ones promise them¬ 
selves to have their full share.” 6 

In the summer of 1773, Chatham joined Pitt and William 
at Lyme Regis. 

“ I found, on my arrival, all at church, Mr. Wilson preaching. 
Beef of Old England ready—not at an Old England hour— 
at four o’clock, on account of evening service. Papa better 
pleased to find so exemplary a family. The sea continues kind 
to our race ; Pitt and William striving who shall, by good looks, 
carry the vogue among the ladies of our Vauxhall. Engage¬ 
ments for tea this evening too far advanced to be retracted, 
in any way becoming a cavalier: so papa insists on playing a 
solo. So much the more will he be at Burton in thought. 
To-morrow the boys have twenty projects for me—Pinney, 
Wliitney or Hallet’s. . . . For pensSes ingenieuses, I have, as 
yet, only collected, that a beauty of our coterie generously 
disclaiming the low sentiment of envy, and declaring that, for 
her part, she had a particular pleasure in seeing a pretty woman, 
a polite philosopher replied gallantly, ‘ and every day, Madam, 
in your own glass.’ Adieu, sweet love ! May the freshness of 
evening have recruited you after the day’s burning heats ! ” 

“ The dear Boys in perfect health. They both went into 
the sea this morning and by the account of the billows which 
came to welcome them, I am glad they came out safe again. 
No serious danger ; but it is agreed that the Nereids were a little 
more boisterous than became nymphs of their quality. Whether 
the Soldier or the Philosopher made these cerulian young 
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"" ladies so over fishy I don’t pretend to determine. Both the 
gallants are gone to a tea-party with earthly mortals.” 

“ Pitt is not a little pleased with the allowance to sport 
with the Nereids. I will be very peremptory that he shall not 
sport in the water with our little Philosopher, of which there 
is no small danger. The sea seems to agree well with William. 

... I am summoned by dinner to the table . . . the Soldier, 
and the Philosopher (not to mention the Divine) will be impatient. 

I must forgo the sweet banquet of the mind, discourse with my ' 
loved life, and hasten to my hungry boys and roast beef.” , 

Chatham also took immense pains in advising on the ca¬ 
tion of his godson, William Beckford, son of the Alderman. 

“ Vathei:.” as he later became, frequently stayed at Burton 
Pynsent, and was the subject of a mock petition drawn up at 
great length and signed by the whole Pitt family to enable 
him to see a performance of the children’s play. Even as «■ 
child he wa «reatlv impressed by Chatham’s simple habits and 
;eal for education, and noted that although often fo ced to use 
crutches and a wheel chair, he “ never los + the of a superior 
man.” 

Hester’s account of a journey from Burton Pynsent to Andover \ 
about this time gives a vivid picture of the hazards of travel 
in the eighteenth century. 

“ The road from Kings Weston to Aynsford Inn, greatest 
part narrow causeway, like the Uminster Way, requires careful 
driving; we performed it very well. The chaise horses broke 
two rotten traces, not from any fault of theirs, but it is all for 
the better, they cannot serve again. Wheel of said chaise broke 
as it got to Aynsford Inn. Road very well from hence till 
within two miles of Hindon. Then very heavy, not being made, ,f> 
but safe. At Hindon find our horses. The landlord does us the (T 
honour to ride as postillion at wheel himself, because nobody 
could ride the horse he did, but himself. Went very safe, the 
road for the next couple of miles very bad indeed, broke only 
0 ne trace this post. After the two mile on to Deptford, good 
ei ‘iough. House at Deptford very bad. Put us in mind of our 
Cjjhard dinner. From hence to Amesbury, road very good, but 
f 0] ’*tune did not favour Bradshaw and the damsels. About three 
m jj es from Deptford the wheel horse fell down, the postillion 
unc j er him, but the admirable ciire and dexterity of William 
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Footman whose cleverness in travelling I cannot enough praise, 
extricated him from his perilous situation without his receiving 
much hurt. We set forward again. Within a quarter of a 
mile short in two breaks the perch of their chaise. We took 
our party immediately, brought our two maids into our coach, 
with trunk, band boxes etc. put on one pair of the unfortunate 
chaise horses to our four in consideration of the additional weight, 
Send William forward to fetch a fresh chaise from Amesbury 
to meet Bradshaw, who was to march on foot till they came 
to m with his favourite gippine. We continued our way with 
om ; ee postillions most happily to Amesbury, taking a view of 
Stohehenge in our way. We went directly then to Andover 
with excellent horses and got in about seven." 7 

In 1774, Chatham’s eldest daughter, Hester, married her 
second cousin, Charles Stanhope, Lord Mahon, later third Earl 
6tam. 0 pe, the reformer, inventor and scientist. They had three 
daughtt rSj of whom the eldest was the famous Wady Hester 
Stanhope. Chatham’s. second daughter, Harriot, married the 
Hon. Ldwaro. Eliot, a Cambridge friend of her brother William, 
but not till after net x tlier’s death. Both daughters were 
delicate and died very young, Hester in 1780 and Harriot in 
1786. 

Wisely in the case of William, though possibly less so in 
the case of Pitt, Chatham refused to send any of his sons to 
boarding-schools. Pitt was destined for the army, and Chatham 
took an immense amount of trouble corresponding with Shelburne, 
Barrington and Sir Guy Carleton (Wolfe’s Quartermaster-General), 
now appointed Governor of Quebec, as to whether it would be 
best for Pitt to go to Canada on Carleton’s staff or serve under 
Frederic of Prussia. Eventually Canada was chosen and Pitt 
received his commission as ensign in the 47th Foot, Carleton’s 
own regiment, as a gift from the King. Hester sent William 
(then at Cambridge) an account of how She and Chatham saw 
Pitt off in London. 

" We could not separate, as you^will readily believe withoujj. 
some emotion ... we behaved, however, perfectly well on ajj 
sides, till we parted from the dear traveller.” 8 

Acting on Wilson's advice, Chatham sent William to Pei 
broke Hall, Cambridge, in the Michaelmas term of 1773, at JLtg 
age of fourteen and a half. "'Too young for the irregularitie 0 f 
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a than, I trust, lie will not, on the other hand, prove trouble¬ 
some by the puerile sallies of a boy,” wrote Chatham to the 
Master. Wilson, however, had no doubts as to his pupil’s capa¬ 
city. “ He will go to Pembroke, not a weak boy to be made 
a property of, but to be admired as a prodigy; not to hear 
lectures but to spread light. His parts are most astonishing 
and universal. He will be fully qualified for a wrangler before 
he goes, and be an accomplished classick, mathematician, his¬ 
torian and poet. His parts are most astonishing and universal.” 
Wilson was right, his pupil was a genius. Unfortunately William 
fell ill almost at once and only just recovered sufficiently to 
be brought home to Hayes fox the Christmas vacation. Wilson 
went with him to Pembroke and acted as his private tutor, while 
during his illness Pam was sent for in haste and slept in his 
sitting-room, by special permission of the Master. William came 
up again in the long vacation of 1774, and kept terms and long 
vacations steadily till 1777. 9 

Of James Charles we know little. He appears to have been 
a cheerful boy and to have become more robust as he grew 
older, for at an early age he was destined for the navy, a worse 
fate, so many people would imagine, than being sent to Eton. 
Naturally there were a hundred officers only too willing to serve 
Chatham by taking his son, but the privilege fell to the Hood 
brothers, Alexander and Samuel. Having themselves gone to 
sea under the protection of Thomas Grenville and Admiral Smith 
(the Lytteltons’ half-brother), they naturally looked forward 
to returning a family compliment. Alexander, then a Captain, 
had lately succeeded Admiral Saunders as Treasurer of Green¬ 
wich Hospital, so that he and his wife {Molly West) were frequent 
visitors at Hayes, the kind of visitors Chatham liked, as it will 
be remembered that he made their house in Harley Street his 
headquarters for a few days when forming his ministry in 1766. 
“ When I hear you have hoisted your flag,” he wrote early 
in 1773, “ poor Lady Chatham and I will call a council of heavy 
heats, about our loved little Boy. As things come near I con¬ 
fess I tremble. Twelve years old is a very tender age for actions.’' 
James, however, did not actually go to sea till 1776, when he 
joined Captain Samuel Hood in the Marlborough . 10 

Meanwhile Alexander and Molly Hood had become deeply 
involved in Chatham’s finances. Like other great men, Chatham 
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combined personal simplicity and abstemiousness with love of 
pomp and luxury. As he grew older his tendency to extravagance 
increased, fed by the acquisition of Burton Pynsent, which for 
the first time gave him a worthy object for his lavish tastes. 
He spent immense sums both on the house itself and on the 
surrounding landscape, including the great orgy of tree-planting 
already mentioned. At the same time, he seems to have been 
badly advised as regards his farm lands, from which he got a 
very poor return. The repurchase of Hayes added to his diffi¬ 
culties, by reducing his capital and increasing his liabilities, since 
here again the farm lands alone did not produce an income 
commensurate with the outlay on the whole estate. The resig¬ 
nation of the Privy Seal shortly afterwards, cost him another 
£3,ooo a year, and by 1770 his debts were a matter of political 
comment. To add to his difficulties, his annuity of £3,000 
(worth only £2,000 after deduction of fees and taxes) began to 
fall into arrears, owing to the King having set a prior charge 
on the plantation duties to provide an income for his brothers, 
the new Dukes of Gloucester and Cumberland. 

So far Hester had had little opportunity of dealing with 
the major side of his finance although she kept the most com¬ 
plete and careful household accounts. Now as the position 
became more serious and Chatham himself began to lose grip, she 
had no choice but to assume control of all his finances. Luckily 
as regards the annuity, Hester gained the help of C. Jouvencel, 
a clerk in the Privy Council office, who was apparently a free 
tenant of one of the small houses on the Hayes estate. Jouvencel 
bustled to the Treasury, stirred up the clerks, complained about 
the arrears and found out when the next payment was likely 
to be made. In 1773 the quarterly payments were two months 
late, in 1776 four months, and after that the position grew 
wprse, the arrears increasing to a year or more. Hester also 
enlisted the help of Thomas Coutts, the famous banker, who 
had already become closely connected with Chatham’s affairs. 
Coutts wrote a personal letter to thg Secretary of the Treasurer 
but without any immediate result. “lam sorry to say he has 
not had the good manners to send an answer, which I have never 
known any of his predecessors in office to omit. The disrespect 
shown to me is perhaps not remarkable, but I should have 
hoped the subject of my letter entitled me to every attention.” 
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In August 1777 Coutts reported that the payments would be a 
year in arrears by Michaelmas. In January 1778 payment was 
eventually made up to Lady Day 1777, leaving a sum of £1,500 
still owing. 

In the summer of 1775, when Chatham was once more plunged 
in melancholic stupor and was thought unlikely to survive. Lord 
North suggested to the King that his pension should be made 
up to an effective £3,000 a year, by an “augmentation,” and 
that he should be allowed to substitute another of his son’s 
lives for his own. 

The King replied: 

“ The making Lord Chatham’s family suffer for the conduct 
of the father is not in the least agreeable to my sentiments; 
but I should choose to know him totally unable to appear on 
the public stage before I agree to any offer of that kind, lest 
it should be wrongly construed a fear of him ; and, indeed, 
his political conduct the last winter was so abandoned, that 
he must, in the eyes of the dispassionate, have totally undone 
the merit of his former conduct. As to any gratitude to be 
expected from him or his family, that would be absurd, when 
the whole tenour of their lives have shewn them void of that 
most honourable sentiment; but when decrepitude or death puts 
an end to him as a trumpet of sedition, I shall make no difficulty 
of placing the second son’s name instead of the father, and 
making up the pension £3,000.” 11 

By the year 1772, Chatham's affairs were becoming desperate. 
He had sold Ills house in Bath to Clive, and got rid of all his other 
landed property except Burton Pynsent and Hayes. Thomas 
Walpole, on being invited to repurchase Hayes, regretted that 
in his case, “a disappointed passion does not quickly return.” 
Hester, therefore, consulted Temple as the surviving trustee of 
hers and Chatham’s marriage settlement, about borrowing money 
from the trust funds, presumably by mortgaging Hayes. Unfor¬ 
tunately she and Temple had had a row in March of the previous 
year when in a box at the theatre, Chatham not being present. 
Consequently, he was not very helpful, nor was there any talk 
of his again allowing her and Chatham £1,000 a year “ till 
better times.” Thomas Nuthall on being consulted said that 
the trustees could not lend trust money on mortgage. In June 
1772 Temple, how r ever, gave permission for Thomas Coutts to 


Sell £15,000 of trust money invested in 3 per cent, consols, but 
as the price was down, this only yielded £9,500. 

“ Danger is on the threshold of every banker’s House in 
London,’.’ observed Temple gloomily, and on hearing that the 
sale was completed, “You have certainly more courage than 
I, for I sent to Town to take out of Coutts’ hands £15,000 India 
Bonds, trust money of my nephews.” A couple of months 
later, Temple announced that, " that facetious man of business 
in so many departments Mr. T. Nuthall whose fellow is not easily 
to be met with, witness your marriage settlement not witnessed,” 
had now discovered on reading the settlement over that the 
trustees could advance money on the mortgage of Hayes. 12 

During the summer of 1772, Alexander Hood rented Haj^es 
from Chatham, and for over a year was most assiduous in inter¬ 
viewing and corresponding with possible purchasers, including 
Admiral Saunders and Sir Thomas Rumbold, as well as their 
surveyors and men of business. He rode over frequently from 
Greenwich when Chatham was at Burton Pynsent, to supervise 
the bailiff, check the price of hay and inquire about visits of 
prospective purchasers. Chatham talked of selling Hayes for 
£22,000 including the house and furniture, though worth £24,000, 
or of letting the house and garden for £400 a year. A month 
later he thought £300 a year would be the most rent he could 
expect, but wished to sell the whole estate for £21,000 less pictures 
and stock. Hayes was already mortgaged and he wished to 
raise another thousand on it. Though full of details about the 
excellence of Hayes, these letters betray a complete lack of 
grip on his financial situation. 13 

At this stage Hood came to the rescue in the most gallant 
and obliging fashion. In March 1773 he lent Chatham the extra 
£1,000 on Hayes, and later in the year an additional £6,000, 
secured on Burton Pynsent at 5 per cent, interest. Chatham 
was, of course, delighted but wanted Hood to lend him more ! 
Like other men of genius, Chatham saw nothing incongruous 
in the idea of people giving him financial support. Early in 
November 1773, Hood explained that he had just had to pay 
£14,000 for a house and estate for himself, “ and I must put 
my credit to the utmost stretch in raising any further sums.” 
Four days later he paid Coutts £1,000 for Chatham’s account, 
but told him “ I am sorry *to say I am quite aground. I 
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must, therefore, either sell my house, mortgage it, or take up 
money immediately at five per cent., upon other security, in 
order to answer the demands that are now made upon me.” 

Naturally this letter produced consternation at Burton Pyn- 
sent and a few weeks later Hood wrote to explain. “ I thought 
it right to state my affairs and to show your Lordship that my 
powers are limited.” In order to pay for his own house he had. 
had to call in all his loans and sell bank stock at a loss of £500. 
Nevertheless he would try to make up his loan to Chatham 
to £8,000 and would accept only 4J per cent, interest instead of 
5 per cent., though Chatham must realize that this interest “ will 
be necessary to support my annual establishment which I have 
reduced as "much as possible by prudent regulations, both in 
my house and stables.” He advised Chatham to sell Hayes by 
public auction. Luckily, Molly Hood's family, the Wests, were 
well off, and just as anxious to help Chatham and his family 
as Hood himself. They, therefore, sold out stock to enable 
Hood to increase his loan to £8,000, and as a result of further 
efforts on their part he was able to tell Hester in March 1776, 
that he would lend Chatham a further £2,000, making £10,000 in 
all. At the same time, he was anxious that Lord Pitt should be 
told the extent of these loans on Burton Pynsent so as to avoid 
possible misunderstandings later on. 14 

All the details of these transactions passed through the hands 
of Thomas Coutts, in whom Hester placed considerable trust, 
despite Temple’s alarmist attitude. After February 1773 all 
Coutts' letters were written to her and not to Chatham. Though 
only thirty-seven, Coutts was rapidly proving himself to be one 
of the most able, trustworthy and discreet men of business in 
London. One of his daughters married Lord Bute’s son and heir, 
the first Marquess, and another married Lord North’s son, the third 
Earl of Guildford. Nevertheless, Hester scrutinized his accounts 
with the utmost care, wrote at once to inquire about apparent 
discrepancies and soon proved herself in his own words, the 
cleverest man of her time-” Luckily Coutts was not only a 
man of the highest honesty, but like Addington a fervent believer 
in Chatham’s statesmanship. Had he chosen to betray the 
trust imposed in him by Hester, the whole business of Hood’s 
loans and subsequent embarrassment would have been magnified, 
distorted and trumpeted over the Empire by Chatham’s ill- 
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wishers. In May 1775, he informed Hester that he had himself 
placed a loan of £1,000 to Chatham’s credit, but in such a secret 
manner that not even the clerks would know the details of 
the transaction. As Hester, of course, foresaw the reduction of 
debts could not be accomplished without creating new creditors, 
of whom the largest were the Hoods, not to mention Temple 
who could hardly avoid lending £1,000 and Jouvencel who nobly 
lent £500. Meanwhile the interest on these loans must have 
been in the region of £500 a year. In addition Chatham had 
had to find £6,000 for his daughter Hester’s settlement when 
she married Lord Mahon in 1774. 

In December 1777, Hood was given the command of the Robust 
and became anxious to settle up his affairs. His own banker, 
Henry Hoare, told him that as a consequence of the American 
crisis, bankers were being extremely cautious and calling in all 
their mortgages. ‘ ‘ Some considerable Houses have lately stopped 
in the City, and more will follow it is imagined, as they have 
for some time been kept up by stratagem.” The next we hear 
is that in February 1778 Thomas Coutts sold £14,000 3 per cent, 
consols for Chatham which yielded £9,794 and advanced the 
balance necessary to pay back Hood his £10,000 plus interest. 
At the same time, Mrs. Frances West and Temple West (son of 
the admiral) and their family sold out enough stock to produce 
£3,000, which was paid into Chatham's account with Coutts 
on the same day that Hood received his £10,000. The origin 
of Chatham’s £14,000 is somewhat mysterious. Hester’s own 
marriage settlement contained £14,000 in 3 per cent. “ reduced 
Bank annuities,” but this could hardly be the same sum. 18 

Strangely enough, the first measure to lure Chatham back 
to the House of Lords was a bill promoted by Dr. Richard Price, 
the well-known nonconformist minister and economist, to relieve 
Dissenters from the statutory obligation of subscribing to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles. Chatham was always on the side of religi¬ 
ous toleration and had interested himself in the financial position 
of Irish Dissenters as far back as 1761. Urged on by Shelburne 
and Price, he decided to come up and support the second reading 
in the Lords in May 1772 when opposition was expected from 
the bishops. Unfortunately his efforts were quite useless, the 
Court party joining with the bishops to reject the bill on a strong 
hint from the King to North <that, “ it is the duty of Ministers 
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possible to prevent any alterations in so essential 
a part of the Constitution as anything that relates to religion." 16 

It had cost Chatham a considerable effort to come up to 
London for the debate, as he had a bad attack of gout at the time, 
but judging by his subsequent letters to Calcraft and Nuthall 
he does not seem to have suffered any subsequent ill effects. 
Yet in October 1772, Hester received an anxious letter from Lance¬ 
lot Brown, asking as an old friend of the family, if he might 
be given authority to contradict a report that Chatham " had a 
very disagreeable symptom touching his health." Hester kept 
an “ exact copy " of her reply. Chatham's time, she said, was 
spent “ in the greatest cheerfulness and in a mutual intercourse 
of society with the friends and neighbours about us, so that 
instead of alarming sickness, we have in various ways enjoyed 
many happy pleasures. The gout now and then, for two or three 
days, has broke in upon our amusement, but in so kindly a 
manner that we could hardly be sorry for it. These particulars 
will, I flatter myself, set you at heart’s ease for those you are 
concerned for here, and give you that satisfaction which will 
more than repay you for what you have suffered from your 
apprehension.” 

Those who appreciate the difficult part played by a states¬ 
man’s wife, will observe the extreme subtlety underlying this 
apparently artless assurance. 

k On the other hand, Chatham was ill enough in the following 

\ March (1773) to give Jemmy Grenville real concern, though he 

\ recovered again in April, and in June was riding once more, and 
Xlooking forward to his trip to Lyme Regis, in order " to brace, 
ass they call it.” Here he was joined by his old friend, 
“ Republican ” Hollis, who died too suddenly to fulfil his intention 
of leaving Chatham a valuable estate. The stream of testa¬ 
mentary beneficence which Chatham inspired is one of the most 
unique' features of his life. Only a few months later, a man 
named John Woodrop offered to leave him an estate in Virginia 
which he felt bound to decline, though Woodrop got as far as 
sending a draft will for him te examine. 17 

In the spring- of 1774, Chat. was once more moved to 
political action by? the affairs of A srica. Since Hillsborough’s 
circular and the repeal of Townshead's Revenue Act (with the 
single exception of the threepenny iuty on tea), the movement 
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for independence had been stimulated by such incidents as the 
" Boston Massacre,” the destruction of the GaspSe, and the pub¬ 
lication of the Hutchinson-Whately correspondence, followed by 
the unpardonable insults and vulgar abuse heaped on Franklin 
when he appeared before His Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Council. Meanwhile the American tea boycott had seriously 
embarrassed the East India Company, and in April 1773 Lord 
North had introduced a bill enabling the Company to export 
tea direct to the Colonies, instead of selling it in London to tea 
merchants. By cutting out the middleman the Company would 
be able to sell to the colonists at a lower retail price even than that 
of smuggled tea, while at the same time reaping higher profits. 
Unfortunately, the plan was largely upset by a bad choice of 
agents, public feeling was aroused at what was apparently a trick 
to make the tea-duty acceptable, tea ships were turned away 
from American ports, .and at Boston the cargoes of three ships 
were thrown into the sea. 

The ” Boston Tea-party ” caused widespread censure even in 
America, while Chatham described it as ” very criminal.” But 
without waiting to see if the inhabitants of Boston would volun¬ 
tarily offer compensation to the East India Company, the ministry 
at once prepared a series of coercion measures. These included 
the closure of the port of Boston till compensation was paid, the 
quartering of troops on the inhabitants and the direct appoint¬ 
ment of the Council of Massachusetts by the Crown, instead of 
by election. To Chatham, this policy showed " a fatal desire to 
take advantage of this guilty tumult of the Bostonians, in order / 
to crush the spirit of liberty among the Americans in general. If/ 
that mad-and cruel measure should be pushed, one need not be. ja. 
prophet to say, England has seen her best days. Boston, I ho^e 
and believe, would make reparation, for a heinous wrong, in/the 
tea-cargo; but to consent quietly to have no right over/their 
own purse, I conceive the people of America will never be tarought 
to do.” 

Shelburne reported misgivings pnen amongst the ministers, 
especially with Louis XV at the point 'of death and the threat 
of Choiseui’s return to pow Chatham was e^ger once more to 
plead the American's caus but was prevented from leaving 
Burton Pynsent by threats of gout, having just recovered from a 
bad attack in February. When he eventually reached Hayes in 
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of April 1774, he was completely prostrated by an¬ 
other attack and did not recover for a month. Nevertheless, 
the ministers, anxious to hear his opinion, invited him, through 
Lyttelton, to attend the third reading of the bill authorizing the 
quartering of troops, and eventually put off the debate for nine 
days to suit his convenience. By then all the other measures had 
been passed, but, as Lyttelton remarked, “ It will be sufficient 
to warrant his Lordship’s appearance.” 

On 26 May 1774, therefore, Chatham appeared looking ill 
and feeble, to plead for lenient measures. “ By blocking up the 
harbour of Boston, you have involved the innocent trade in the 
same punishment with the guilty merchants who destroyed your 
merchandize ; and instead of making a well-concerted effort to 
secure the real offenders, you clap a naval and military extin¬ 
guisher over their harbour and punish the crime of a few lawless 
depredators and their abettors upon the whole body of the 
inhabitants.” Unfortunately the ministry were convinced that 
the “ abettors ” of the depredators were synonymous with “ the 
whole body of the inhabitants,” a clear illustration of the difference 
in approach to the American problem. To Chatham no general 
intention of evil ought to be accepted till proved, an attitude, 
however, which he invariably reversed when dealing with France 
and Spain. To many of his contemporaries this provided a 
strange paradox. They could not understand why he could be 
so fanatical against the Bourbons and yet so tender-hearted 
towards the Americans. After all, France and Spain contained 
the cream of Europe’s aristocracy, whereas America contained only 
barbarians, white and red. It was for this reason, no doubt, that 
in the middle of his speech he took care to point out, that " the 
principal towns in America are learned and polite, and understand 
the constitution of the Empire as well as the noble Lords who 
are now in office.” 18 

On the 17th June 1774, Chatham appeared once more in order 
to oppose a very different type of measure. This was the Quebec 
Bill, the first constructive attempt to settle the government of 
Canada since the Seven Years War. Its main provisions 
included: 

(1) Government by a military governor (Sir Guy Carleton) 
and council nominated by the Crown. 
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(2) Establishment of French civil law, thus abolishing trial 
by jury. 

(3) Complete freedom of worship for Catholics plus author¬ 
ization of Catholic tithe charges. 

(4) Extension of the Canadian boundaries to include the 
triangle formed by the Great Lakes, the Mississippi and 
the Ohio, and comprising the modern states of Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. 


Under existing conditions, clause one was amply justified, 
clause two was reasonable enough, seeing that only 3 per cent 
of the population were British born, while clause three was an 
astonishing example of broadminded statesmanship and tolerance. 
In fact, it seems almost incredible that men capable of putting 
aside racial and religious prejudices when dealing with ex-enemies, 
should have been guilty of such narrow-minded intransigence 
when dealing with their own flesh and blood. Clause four was 
alone objectionable, as tending to block the westward expan¬ 
sion of the New England Colonies. The American colonists, 
however, regarded the bill as part of a general scheme for 
establishing arbitrary government throughout the whole of 
British North America. The concessions made to the French 
Canadians they considered as insulting to themselves, and as 
clear evidence that these foreigners and papists were intended 
for use as instruments of despotism. Unfortunately, Chatham 
took exactly the same view. Blind to the ministry’s far-sighted 
attempt to reconcile the Canadians to British rule, he attacked 
the bill with the fury of a New England dissenting preacher. 
Arbitrary government, no-Popery, Magna Carta and the Bill of 
Rights all came gushing out in a great stream of unconstructive 
abuse. It was a bad day for Chatham and might have been a 
bad day for Canada if his words had commanded votes, but he 
ended in a minority of seven, with H.R.H. the Duke of 
Gloucester. 19 

The boycott of British goods was already having a serious 
effect on London business houses, the Exchequer was hampered 
by lack of revenue and a general feeling of tension and anxiety 
prevailed. Thousands of letters written at this time, by the most 
divergent types of peoples, testify to “ the gloomy state of our 
affairs.” Led by the King,' the ministers still believed that 


conciliatory measure* would only encourage further resistance, 
but that firmness ant’a judicious exercise of force would still win 
the day. In criticiziig the King’s obstinate and unstatesmanlike 
attitude, based on a* entire misconception of the colonists’ deter¬ 
mination, it is onV fair ts say that it reflected the opinion of most 
of his English subjects. In the general election which took place 
in the autum*. the ministry again secure! a substantial majority, 
and Lorddahon and a friend of Wilkes were heavily defeated at 
Westm is ^ er b y the court candidates. Under ordinary circum- 
stam s » the ability of a constitutional monarch to reflect the 
fe‘ n 8 s °t bis people may be a very useful asset to his ministers. 
~»ut if the monarch insists instead on personally directing their 
measures, then he must reflect an extra degree of wisdom George 
III failed to fill the role of Bolingbroke’s Patriot King simply 
because he was not sufficiently well qualified. Up to now he 
had been in the main successful, but America broke his system 
completely. Of all imaginable problems of government it was 
the one least suited to his particular technique. Utterly 7 parochial 
in his outlook, he still regarded imperial problems from the point 
of view of a German princeling. To him the colonists were rebels 
and barbarians, ready to combine for mischievous purposes, but 
incapable of organized political or military resistance-. Thus his 
best qualities, his courage, his tenacity and his political skill, 
were to be used solely for the purpose of crushing rebellion. 
Chatham, to him, was a mischievous visionary. The difference 
between them is admirably illustrated by 7 two letters written 
within a month of each other. 

The King to Lord North : n September 1774. 

" The die is now cast, the Colonies must either submit or 
triumph. I do not wish to come to severer measures, but we 
must not retreat; by coolness and unremitted pursuit of the 
measures that have been adopted I trust they will come to 
submit.” 

Chatham to Alderman Sayre: 15 August 1774. 

“ What infatuation and cruelty to accelerate the sad moment 
of war! Every step on the side of government, in America, 
seems calculated to drive the American into open resistance, 
vainly hoping to crush the spirit of liberty, in that vast continent,- 
at one successful blow; but millions must perish, there before 
the seeds of freedom will cease to spread and grow in so favourable 


a soil; and in the meantime devoted Enghhd must sink herself 
under the ruins of her own foolish and inhuman system of 
destruction/’ 

Chatham spent the summer at Hayes, sc as to be in close 
touch with American affairs. In Augus: the gits were taken by 
Hester to stay at " magnificent and princely Sto>/’ where two 
balls were given in their honour and they experiences n exciting 
adventure in having the horses of a carriage in which t«y were 
out driving, suddenly attacked by a nest of wasps. 

• Througt Sayre’s introduction, Chatham was brought in tc.^ 
with Mrs. Mehetabel Wright, an American lady with a big 
reputation as a modeller in wax. By using her contacts with 
the aristodtacy she was able to plead the cause of the colonists, 
and at the same time send home useful information about the 
government’s intentions and the movements of ships and troops. 
For this reason she has been sometimes erroneously described as 
a spy. Chatham consented to sit for her, and his likeness, now 
in Westminster Abbey, is of exceptional interest as a means of 
determining- his appearance at this time. 

In December, Sayre sent Chatham a copy of a petition to the 
King from the “ General Congress ” of the American Colonies, 
sitting at Philadelphia. This important document was one of 
the first-fruits of inter-colonial co-operation, all the American 
Colonies being represented by delegates, except Canada, Georgia 
and Florida. The petition protested against the expensive 
standing army, the import duties, the excessive powers of the 
Admiralty and Vice-Admiralty courts and judges, the recent 
abolition of trial by jury in certain civil cases, the resolution of 
Parliament that offences committed in America could be tried 
in England, and the punitive measure taken against Boston. 
The petitioners begged relief against “ designing and dangerous 
men who daringly interpose themselves between your royal 
person and your loyal subjects, for several years past incessantly 
employed to dissolve the bonds of society.” 20 

Chatham was greatly stirred by^this appeal. He had been 
working hard all through the summer, getting up petitions and 
exchanging information with Franklin, Sayre, Mrs. Wright and 
other friends and agents of America. When Parliament met in 
January 1775, he determined to “ propose something relative to 
America.” What that something was, however, he did not 
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choose to reveal beforehand, preferring to hold it over the ministers 
as a threat. In a recent interview with Rockingham, he had laid 
the whole blame for the latest developments in America on the 
Whigs’ Declaratory Act, so that although Burke was denouncing 
American taxation with passionate fervour, no co-operation was 
to be looked for in that direction. A few days later a paragraph 
appeared in The London Advertiser stating, “ After all that has 
been said about Lord Chatham, it is pretty evident that he has 
no intention of connecting himself with the Ministry or dis¬ 
tinguishing himself in the House in favour of the Americans. ” 
Chatham at once informed Henry Woodfall, the printer, that he 
would be prosecuted “ as far as the law allows, for being the 
channel of wilful and malicious falsehood.” * Hester was staying 
with the Hoods in Harley Street so as to present Lady Mahon at 
Court on her marriage. Alarmed at persistent rumours that 
Chatham would on no account trouble himself to come to town 
on American affairs, she began to fear foul play and besought 
him to let Christian Wielbier, his personal attendant, and “ sage 
, Pam join in examining, that windows are down, doors shut, etc., 
that you may not be made to catch cold.” 

At eight next morning in bed, she wrote him an account of 
the Court. “ His Majesty was very gracious, for Min. Three or 
four sentences of a general sort. Her Majesty, a conversation 
wishing of joy, glad of what made me so happy. Impossible now, 
but that having such agreeable calls, must come to town. 
Inquired, when I had last heard from Pitt. Told me Lady 
Effingham had just had a letter from Quebec, and that all was 
well there, I answered, de mon mieux. The deficiency in gracious¬ 
ness was in not asking about my Love, but I think that might 
be occasioned by the disappointment of not seeing him there. 
You was in general expected. The Drawing Room extremely 
thin. It had been put in the papers, that there was not to be 
any ; on purpose I believe. The manner to Mr. Grenville quite 
changed. Whatever could be genteel and interesting to him, 
was in the Queen’s language to him. Our girl acquitted herself 
well and both Majesties were very civil.” 

At the last minute, Chatham told I.ord Stanhope in secret, 
that his motion would be for the recall of the British troopS from 
Boston, and requested that Franklin should attend the debate. 

* The case was eventually heard in 1776 and Chatham was non-suited. 
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Next day Chatham, wrapped in flannels and accompanied by 
his son William, met Franklin in the lobby. Going to the door 
“ where,” says Franklin, “ were standing a number of gentlemen 
waiting for the peers who were to introduce them, and some peers 
waiting for friends they expected to introduce ; -among whom he 
delivered me to the door-keepers, saying aloud, ‘ This is Dr. 
Franklin, whom I would have admitted into the House ’; when 
they readily opened the door for me accordingly. As it had not 
been publicly known that there was any communication between 
his Lordship and me, this, I found, occasioned some speculation. 
His appearance in the House, I observed, caused a kind of bustle 
among the officers, who were hurried in sending messengers for 
members, I suppose those in connection with the ministry, some¬ 
thing of importance being expected when that great man appears. ” 

Chatham spoke for one hour and Hugh Boyd has preserved 
for us some of his most telling phrases. 

“ When I urge this measure of recalling the troops from 
Boston, I urge it on this pressing principle, that it is necessarily 
preparatory to the restoration of your peace, and the establish¬ 
ment of your prosperity. It will then appear that you are 
disposed to treat amicably and equitably; and to consider, 
revise, and repeal, if it should be found necessary, a.s I affirm it 
will, those violent acts and declarations which have disseminated 
confusion throughout your empire. 

“ Indeed I cannot but feel the most anxious sensibility for the 
situation of General Gage, and the troops under his command . . . 
their situation is truly unworthy ; penned up, pining in inglorious 
inactivity. They are an army of impotence. You may call them 
an army of safety and of guard; but they are in truth an 
army of impotence and contempt; and, to make the folly equal 
to the disgrace, they are an army of irritation and vexation. . . . 
I therefore urge and conjure your Lordships immediately to adopt 
this conciliating measure ; I will pledge myself for its immedi¬ 
ately producing conciliatory effects, by its being thus well-timed ; 
but if you delay till your vain hope shall be accomplished, of 
triumphantly dictating reconciliation, you delay for ever. . . . 
These true, genuine sons of the earth are invincible. I remember, 
some years ago, when the repeal of the Stamp Act was in agitation, 
conversing in a friendly confidence with a person of undoubted 
respect and authenticity, on that subject; and he assured me. 



with a certainty which his judgment and opportunity gave him, 
that these were the prevalent and steady principles of America : 
that yon might destroy their towns, and cut them off from the 
superfluities, perhaps the conveniences, of life; but that they 
were prepared Jto despise your power, and would not lament 
their loss, whilst they have—what, my Lords ?—their woods and 
their liberty. 

"What, though you march from town to town, and from' 
province to province ; though you should be able to enforce a 
temporary and local submission, which I only suppose, not 
admit, how shall you be, able to secure the obedience of the 
country you leave behind you in your progress ? . . . The spirit 
which now resists your taxation in America, is the same which 
formerly opposed loans, benevolences, and ship-money, in Eng¬ 
land : the same spirit which called all England on its legs, and 
by the Bill of Rights vindicated the English constitution : the 
same spirit which established the great, fundamental, essential 
maxim of your liberties, that no subject of England should be 
taxed but by his own consent. ... To such united force, what 
force shall be opposed ?—What, my Lords ?—A few regiments in 
America, and seventeen or eighteen thousand men at home !— 
The idea is too ridiculous to take up a moment of your Lordships’ 
time. Nor can such a national and principled union be resisted 
by the tricks of office, or ministerial manoeuvre. . . . We shall 
be forced ultimately to retract; let us retract while we can, not 
when we must. I say we must necessarily undo these violent 
oppressive acts : they must be repealed ;—you will repeal them ; 

T pledge myself for it, that you will in the end repeal them; I 
stake my reputation on it:—I will consent to be taken for an 
idiot,.if they are not finally repealed.—Avoid, then, this humili¬ 
ating, disgraceful necessity. With a dignity becoming your 
exalted situation, make the first advances to concord, to peace, 
and happiness : for that is your true dignity, to act with prudence 
and justice. . . . Concession comes with better grace and more 
salutary effect from superior power; it reconciles superiority of 
power with the feelings of men. . . . Every motive, therefore, of 
justice and of policy, of dignity and of prudence, urges you to 
allay the ferment in America—by a removal of your troops from 
Boston—by a repeal of your acts of Parliament—and by demon¬ 
stration of amicable dispositions towards your colonies. On the 
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other hand, every danger and every hazard impend, to deter you 
from perseverance in your present ruinous measures —foreign 
war hanging over your heads by a slight and brittle thread,— 
France and Spain watching your conduct, and waiting for the 
maturity of your errors.” 

Chatham, who understood more about the direction of war 
than any man in the Empire, shrank from military coercion, not 
‘only because he knew it would lead to civil war but because he 
knew it would in the end be futile. The man who had planned 
the capture of Louisbourg and the triple advance on Quebec, was 
not likely to be mistaken in judging tfye temper of the American 
people. Lord .Sandwich described the Americans in Parliament 
as “ raw, undisciplined, cowardly men,” and wished they would 
put 200,000 in the field instead of forty or fifty thousand, as then 
“ the easier would be the conquest.” 

The motion was rejected by 68 votes to 18, the new Duke of 
Cumberland (the King’s brother) voting in the minority with 
Rockingham, Camden, Shelburne and Richmond. 

Hester, writing the next day, says " we have just examined 
the Red Book which ought to be bound in black, and have found 
seventy-six publicly dependent Lords. When the rest are added 
I wonder at your success, especially as I believe the opposition 
Lords were not in full force, but that there were absentees not 
knowing of your intention.” 21 

Burke thought that had Chatham consulted the Rockinghams 
beforehand and made his motion an amendment to the ministerial 
motion for an American Committee, it would have received better 
support. So eager were the public to know what had happened, 
that within a week a spurious version of Chatham’s speech had 
been published in pamphlet form by George Kearsley. Chatham 
at once threatened a prosecution and Kearsley apologized, saying 
that he had acted in good faith, having obtained his version from 
a member of the Commons and now wished to publish the correct 
version. All the same, Wielbier found difficulty in getting a 
denial of the false version published in the press, except in the 
case of The Morning Post. 

Though tired and lame after his effort, Chatham decided to 
offer a constructive alternative to the King’s policy, by intro¬ 
ducing a Provisional Bill, “ for settling the troubles in America and 
for asserting the supreme legislative authority and superintending 
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powers of Great Britain over the Colonies.” After asserting the 
supreme legislative authority of the Imperial Parliament, the bill 
specifically reserved! to it all questions of imperial trade, plus the 
maintenance of a standing army within the Colonies*. All taxes 
were to be voted, by the Colonial Assemblies. In addition, the 
Colonies were to pay “ a certain perpetual revenue ” to the King, 
to be appropriated by the Imperial Parliament to discharge the 
national debt. The Continental Congress established at Phila¬ 
delphia, was to be given special recognition and charged with the 
duty of assessing the quotas of this reveiaue to be paid by each 
separate Colony. All punitive measures against Boston were to 
be suspended, trial by jury restored, accused persons to be tried 
only within their own colonies, the authority of the t Admiralty 
and Vice-Admiralty Courts “restrained within their ancient 
limits,” and the Quebec Act repealed. The chief interest the 
Bill lies in its proposal to recognize the Continental Congress ail’d 
use it as a body for assessing monetary contributions. In addition 
we can discern glimmerings of attempts to define the respective 
fields of the Imperial Parliament and the Colonial Assemblie 
much in the same way as they are to-day defined between Cong 
and the State Legislatures. 

After hasty consultations with Franklin and Camden, Chatham 
introduced his Bill on the ist February 1775. This time he 
invited Rockingham’s and Richmond’s support, but without giving 
them the slightest hint as to what the Bill contained. / Chatham’s 
precipitancy can be easily excused, since he had to hake his chance 
between attacks of gout, but his secrecy was scarcely just to the 
men who, led by Burke, were daily pleading the/cause of America 
with the utmost eloquence and wisdom. 

Instead of being allowed the usual courtesy of a first reading, 
the Bill was summarily rejected on Lop'd Sandwich’s motion. 
This perhaps accounts for the opposition actually obtaining 
thirty-two votes, with the Duke of Cui/nberland again included, 
against the ministry’s sixty-one. 22 / 

Lord Mahon, the historian, grandson of Chatham’s son-in-law 
and afterwards the fifth Lord Staph ope, declared that, “ If the 
Ministers had been defeated on this Bill,—if in consequence they 
had resigned, and it in other h/ands had been carried through,” 
the Americans would have ap&epted it as a basis of settlement. 
Knowing what we do to-da;/ of contemporary American opinion, 
* 
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-tliis statement appears over sanguine. Had the ministry been 
defeated and Chatham called to office with a free hand, he might 
possibly have negotiated a settlement, but scarcely on the lines 
of a Bill, asserting Parliament’s supreme/legislative authority in 
such uncompromising terms. Jemmy Grenville,,writing to Hester 
a week after the debate, saw no hope/ of avoiding “ civil war with 
our fellow subjects, upon the grounds of asserting a right to do 
what in any apprehension ,jfs little short of robbery in the 
first instance, most profoably to be accompanied by murder 
afterwards.” J 

Chatham was already suffering from “ formidable approaches ” 
of gout, on the djsfy he introduced his Bill, and collapsed immedi¬ 
ately afterwards. He was thus unable to support Rockingham 
in presenting the petitions of the American and West Indian 
Merchants and planters, though his son William had written to 
sa^ that he would be present, if “ in a condition to be lifted 
/into the House.” Nevertheless, his intervention had proved 
worth while. Not only did he receive the thanks of the City of 
mdon at the hands of John Wilkes, now Lord Mayor and 
: more member for Middlesex, but on the 19 th February he 
learn'/ from Thomas Townshend (later Lord Sydney) that North 
himself would propose concessions to America on the following 
day. \ 

The derails were secret. But, alas, they proved to be no more 
than a promise to exempt from taxation any colony making a 
monetary contribution towards its civil and military expenses, 
sufficient to satisfy the King and Parliament. Even so, this 
“ olive-branch,” Set,s the King described it, was nearly flung back 
into the royal closdj by scandalized ex-Bedfords, coercionists and 
“ high prerogative ” men. North himself was like a man exploded, 
so Chatham heard, arid was in real danger of defeat, till “ Sir 
Gilbert Elliot arose, an\d spake very brafe and wise worts ” in 
the “ imminent and dea\dly breach.” Chatham described this 
attempt to put forgiveness up to auction as “ a mere verbiage, 
a most puerile mockery, that will be spurned in America, as well 
as laughed at here by the friends of America and by the unrelent¬ 
ing enemies of that noble country.” Chatham was right, the 
King’s ” olive branch ” never had the slightest chance of accept¬ 
ance, either in England or Arnericky while the despatch of three 
general officers to the anticipated sea\f of war clearly showed his 
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Five days before the debate the King wrote to 


firm intentions. 

North. 

“ I own though a thorough friend to holding out the olive- 
branch, I have not the slightest doubt that if it does not succeed, 
that when once vigorous measures appear to be the only means 
left of bringing the Americans to a due submission to the mother 
country, that the Colonies will submit. ... I entirely place my 
security in the protection of the Divine Disposer of all things, and 
shall never look to the right or left, but steadily pursue the 
tract (sic) which my conscience dictates to be the right one.” 

Across the Atlantic an‘equally stubborn will prevailed, and 
those who really knew the conditions in America had little hesi¬ 
tation in predicting the issue. General Charles Lee had written 
to Edmund Burke in December 1774: 

“ I have now run through almost the whole colonies, from 
the north to the south. I have conversed with every order of 
men, from the first estated gentleman to the poorest planter, and 
cannot express my astonishment at the unanimous, ardent spirit 
reigning through the whole. They are determined to sacrifice 
every thing, their property, their wives, and blood, rather than 
cede a little of what they conceive to be their rights. The 
tyranny exercised over Boston, indeed, seems to be resented by 
the other colonies in a greater degree than by the Bostonians 
themselves. ... 1 have been present at the reviews of several of 

these companies, and was amazed at the exactness and rapidity 
of their manoeuvres. I shall say nothing of the formidable 
numbers of light infantry (undoubtedly the best in the world) 
which their back provinces can produce. In short, sir, it is my 
persuasion, that should the people of England be infatuated 
enough to suffer their misruiers to proceed in their measures, 
this country may scorch her fingers, but they themselves will 
perish in the flames. ...” 

Two months after the King’s statement, the first shots of the 
imperial civil war were fired at Lexington. But while ships surged 
across the Atlantic, carrying thousands of troops in a vain attempt 
to beat the “ raw, undisciplined, cowardly men ” of America, 
Chatham lay silent and distraught at Kayes, engulfed once more 
in the terrible gloom of melancholic stupor and depression. 23 

Little is known of Chatham’s illness following the strain of 
his American Bill, except that it was melancholic in character and 
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lasted from March 1775 till May 1777. As usual, it was 
accompanied by giddiness, palpitations and extreme depression, 
in addition to unusually severe attacks of gout. From Dr. 
Addington’s letters to Hester, it also appears that Chatham was 
suffering from what to-day is known as BrightVDisease, although 
it did not receive that name for another fifty years. Addington 
prescribed much the same treatment as before, and “ two moderate 
glasses of plain wine, in my opinion, quite unexceptionable.” 
Some months later, he approved of Chatham drinking “ old 
Hock,” though countermanding it three days later as " not 
necessary.” According to modern views the use of wines was 
heterodox, though by supplying sugar and a cerebral sedative 
some benefits may have been obtained. As in his previous illness, 
Chatham’s condition fluctuated very considerably. In August 
1775 he was well enough to go out riding, but in December Hester 
told Alexander Hood that he had had a recurrence of “ the 
epidemic cold,” was very weak and had not been allowed to hear 
of the recent death of Admiral Saunders. 

In April 1776 he was a little better, but in May he was worse 
again, with “ attacks of flying gout of a very ugly sort,” together 
with giddiness, palpitations and trembling as well as symptoms 
of stomach and bladder trouble. Addington, though uttering 
a warning against cold winds, was anxious to get him out in his 
coach, and by June he was better again. 

In August, shooting pains in the tendons of his feet heralded 
” a regular fit ” of gout, Addington explaining that the pain 
would make his pulse strong and quick and the feet would then 
swell and inflame and the attack be already past its worst. Sure 
enough at the end of the month, Jemmy Grenville congratulated 
Hester on a “ full and splendid reappearance of the gout in those 
parts where we have long wished to see it rise.” Although the 
gout lingered into September, Chatham was well enough to go 
out riding at the beginning of October, which Addington hoped he 
would continue to do every day. Addington was also against his 
own assistant, Dr. Reed, sleeping ii^the house in case it ” may be 
the means of nourishing and prolonging the hypochondriacal part 
of the disorder.” 

In the middle of October 1776, he had a slight relapse, but 
Addington recommended him to continue taking animal food and 
wine, and thought he ” bids lair to have a regular of gout and 
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in a degree to restore him to his health and country/’ 24 This 

last phrase is significant. Most doctors dealing with a man of 
Chatham’s frail condition and long history of past illness, would 
have been well content to see him made comfortable in a state 
of retired semi-invalidism. Not so Addington ; as a keen partisan 
he considered it his duty to make his patient fit enough once more 
for politics, perhaps even for ministerial office, and apparently 
believed that this could be done. During Chatham's previous 
illness he had utterly refused to discuss political matters, prob¬ 
ably because the strain of office was the chief cause of his break¬ 
down. But in his second 'illness his abhorrence of politics was 
less pronounced. In July 1775, he gave Addington a short 
paper expressing his views on America, for propaganda purposes, 
and in November 1776 sent him another copy by Hester. ‘ The 
times are so critical that he is anxious to have his opinions accur¬ 
ately stated . . . that they may go in the very words in which 
they are expressed in that paper.” 

Unfortunately, the long-hoped-for attack of gout which was 
to clear his system did not mature till January 1777, and then 
pursued an obstinate and fluctuating course, “ rising either too 
high or ebbing to too low a pitch and in both presenting scenes of 
danger and difficulty.” Then suddenly in April the gout sub¬ 
sided, leaving Chatham weak, emaciated and unable to hold a 
pen, but otherwise well, completely sane and eager to return once 
more to Parliament. 

Meanwhile, Addington had diagnosed a rupture and recom¬ 
mended that Chatham should wear a truss. His letter to Hester 
on the subject is not only a triumph of tact and optimism but 
gives an interesting sidelight on eighteenth-century practice. 

" There are objections, in my opinion, to the whole tribe of 
London Surgeons great and small. T he forms in general appear 
to me exceptionable, as they depart too much from that simplicity 
in which nature delights. I think, I have found a man this morn¬ 
ing who makes trusses in the very right, form for this kind of 
prolapsus, and has been mugli accustomed to fit them on. He 
has been in the business 35 years and learnt it of his father. He 
some years ago went thro’ two courses of anatomy; and, what 
' is more than all the rest, is, I believe, an honest man. His name 
is Sheldrake. He lives in the Strand, between Charing Cross and 
St. Martins Lane. He is a plain Englishman and respectable. 
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His trass is simplicity itself and will not obstruct or incommode 
anything whatever. The price of it is two guineas and he will 
apply it for one more, provided he does not go more than io or 
12 miles out of Town.” 25 

During the whole of this weary and nerve-racking period 
Hester had managed Chatham’s affairs with her usual efficiency 
and outward calm. As in his previous illness, she was his nurse, 
secretary, agent, bailiff and general man of business. She 
reported to Addington, kept the accounts, arranged loans with 
Coutts, saw that the Treasury was reminded of the arrears in 
Chatham’s pension, looked after Hayes and arranged for the 
management of Burton Pynsent by deputy. Though no visitors 
were allowed to enter Hayes, a stream of letters kept on arriving 
from obscure relations, family friends, old retainers, noblemen, 
admirals, generals, bishops, dissenting ministers, Irish patriots. City 
merchants, casual acquaintances and correspondents , in America, 
all begging, requesting or even demanding to have news of 
Chatham’s health. Knowing the way in which her words might 
be twisted, Hester had always to be on guard even in answering 
utterly harmless people. Only to her brother Jemmy Grenville 
and occasionally to the Hoods did she give any hint of her inward 
fears and distress. 

In one respect, her task was more difficult than during Chat¬ 
ham’s previous illness, despite the fact that he was then in 
office. For whereas she could then pack the children off to the 
sea with Edward Wilson and Pam, they were now scattered about 
and themselves in need of help and guidance. Realizing that 
the King’s troops in Canada would soon be called upon to fight 
the American colonists, Hester had ■written to Pitt, advising him 
to use his own discretion as to whether or not to resign his com¬ 
mission, as ‘ I should be miserable to have his sword drawn 
against the convictions of his mind, and I should not be less 
so, to have him do anything contrary to his military honour.” 
Washington on his side had given orders that if Pitt was taken 
prisoner, he was to be treated »with the greatest courtesy, 
though naturally this was exactly the situation which both sides 
washed to avoid. Nevertheless, in the spring of 1776, Pitt and 
Sir Guy Carleton were very nearly captured by a party of*' 
American provincials. On this Pitt was wisely sent home to 
England with despatches, and’ thereupon resigned his commission. 
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When, however, war with France seemed imminent, he rejoined his 
-egiment at Gibraltar, under the care of Lieut.-General Sir Robert 
Loyd, storekeeper at Minorca under Blakeney during the siege 
of and one of Chatham’s old friends. 26 

•James Charles Pitt had joined the Marlborough, as a midship¬ 
man^ at the age of fifteen, under the care of Captain Samuel Hood; 
his higher Alexander was still without a ship. In July 1.776 
an eXp} os i on took place. in ’ the Marlborough when lying at Ply¬ 
mouth causing a nurnbe of deaths. Most unluckily the news 
reached London sometime before Hood's letter saying that James 
was unhurt. Hester, u -nerved by Chatham’s illness, was beside 
herstjf w ith anxiety aitd at once wrote to Chatham's old friend, 
Sir George (Duckett) - Jackson, now Secretary of the Admiralty, 
who had been very kind in letting her know of Pitt’s first arrival 
in Ca lac j a xtie correspondence on this matter with Jackson and 
Hood, suggests tL at if the parents of all the other midshipmen in 
the Marlborough received similar attentions, the Admiralty must 
have been kept exceptionally busy. The Marlborough being unfit 
for service, there was immense cogitation as to the respective 
advantages of the North American and Mediterranean stations. 
Eventually James was placed in the Alarm frigate under Captain 
William Hay, nephew of Sir George Hay, one of Chatham’s 
original Board of Admiralty. He was to go to the Mediterranean, 
visit Rome and other cities “ with proper companions—of which, 
his captain will be the best choice.” In December 1777, he was 
reported as having fallen into “ little follies ” but had since 
shown penitence. A few days after, Alexander Hood, having 
been given command of the Robust (the reason for wanting to be 
paid back his loan in a hurry), offered to take James as his fifth 
lieutenant. This was a somewhat rapid rise for a boy not yet 
seventeen, though two years later Nelson was made a post-captain 
at the age of twenty. James was present at the Battle of Ushant, 
and at the subsequent court-martial on Admiral Keppel, it tran¬ 
spired that Alexander Hood had removed the page of the Robust’s 
log-book dealing with the action. This caused some comment 
at the time, though Hood's explanation was by no means dis¬ 
creditable. Chatham was now dead, and Hester, without even 
asking Hood’s permission, peremptorily requested Sir George 
Jackson to withdraw James from the ship. Hood naturally 
took this as a public insult and the breach was not healed for 
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many years. Hester appears to have acted hastily and in com¬ 
plete disfefa’rd of Hood's great generosity, but she evidently 
imagined that; James’s honour was at stake. James then sail* :<1 
to the West Indies with Rodney in the winter of 1779 an d v vas 
present at the Moonlight Battle of Cape St. Vihcent. After- ; 
Battle of Martinique in April 1780,he was given command q<* 
Hornet sloop, but died of fever in th? following November. 

William Pitt, meanwhile, was earning golden opinio 118 a * 
Cambridge, though his health was extremely precarious an<1 
Hester had difficulty in finding sufficient ready money to e na ^ e 
him to pay his college bills. To add to V anxiety, Lady M^on 
had a miscarriage in December 1776, after; the birth of her e ldest 
child, and was ill for some time afterwands. 87 

Thus we find Hester, with her husband, plunged in m lser y 
and debt, not only managing his business uiqder circums finces 
sufficient to drive any ordinary woman to despair fifrt at the 
same time guiding the career of her three sons, * with practically 
no help from her own or her husband’s family. Yet so discreet 
and self-effacing were her methods that only a few men, like 
Jemmy Grenville, Coutts and Addington, realized the full extent 
of her achievement. After Chatham’s death, she managed his 
estate with the same efficiency and calm. “ State of my affairs 
from May 1778 :—I had no money to set out with. The grant 
paid nothing to me till the year 1780—I had Burton—till 1780 
it paid nothing (being let) beyond the annuitants and taxes ... 
the Farms all out of condition . . . Hayes was an expense both 
to me and Lord Chatham very considerable ... I kept Burton 
House in repair, finished the housekeeper’s room and the rooms 
over : left the garden and plantations in order and have improved 
the farms.” 

“ No woman in modern times,” writes Dr. Holland Rose, ” has 
been blessed with such prodigality of talent both in husband and 
son.” It w'ould be more true to say that no woman in modern 
times has done more to make the exercise of genius possible. 28 
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Chatham awoke in the spring of 1777 to a world gone mad. 
There had been fierce fighting at Lexington, Boston, Providence, 
New York, Trenton and Charleston. Canada had been invaded, 
Montreal captured and Quebec besieged. The Continental Con¬ 
gress had issued the Declaration of Independence and appointed 
George Washington Commander-in-Chief of its troops. Warships 
patrolled the American coast, blockading harbours, transporting 
troops and cutting off supplies of American munitions obtained 
from Europe. As if to goad his rebellious subjects beyond all 
bounds, the Patriot King was actually chastizing them with 
German mercenary soldiers hired from the Duke of Brunswick, 
the Prince of Waldeck, the Landgrave and the Hereditary Prince 
of Hesse-Cassel. Not only were these troops paid for in advance, 
but their Highnesses received personal douceurs amounting to 
£130,000 and had their territories guaranteed by Great Britain 
against invasion until their troops returned. No wonder that 
the American loyalists showed a reluctance in rallying to the 
King’s support. Yet so strong was the King’s parliamentary 
organization, that these infamous and degrading bargains received 
the automatic assent of both Houses. In fact, by the winter of 
1776, the Rockinghams, disheartened by their futile struggle, 
had started walking out of the House of Commons in a body 
whenever public business was discussed. 

Nevertheless, the ministers were anything but happy. Unable, 
like their royal master, to draw on an apparently inexhaustible 
fund of divine comfort, they saw nothing but rivers of blood in 
America and ominous naval preparations in the ports of Brest, 
Toulon and Cadiz. In April 1777, the British ambassador in 
Paris wrote of French ships " preparing for the use of the rebels 
that are to be manned by French soldiers and commanded by 
American captains,” and in August, Sandwich, now at the 
Admiralty, issued a serious warning to North. 

* * 46I 
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I think it my duty at this crisis to lay before your Lordship’ 
the state of our naval force now ready for service, and to point 
out the necessity of immediately commissioning at least an equal 
number of line of battle ships to replace any that may be sent 
away from Europe. I lay down as a maxim that England ought 
for her own security to have a superior force in readiness at home 
to anything that France and Spain united, have in readiness on 
their side. ... If we detach from hence, and do not immediately 
replace our detachment, we shall be in a defenceless state at 
home; and nothing, in my opinion, would be more likely to 
invite an attack, and more unpardonable in those who are apprised 
of the danger, than to leave this island open to such a dreadful 
calamity, especially at a time when we are drained of troops, 
both British and foreign, and have no means of resisting an 
invasion but by the superiority of our fleet. 

“ It is necessary to point out to your Lordship that not only 
the West Indies ought to be immediately strengthened, but on 
the first suspicion of any evil intention on the part of France, it 
is obligatory on us instantly to send very considerable reinforce¬ 
ments to Lord Howe. Should Monsieur Du Chaffault have orders 
to go to New York with his thirteen ships, he might give such a 
blow to the English fleet that it would be difficult ever to recover. 
The loss of America would in such an event be by far the inferior 
consideration.” 1 

North, on the other hand, aghast at the growing expenses of 
the war and unwilling to provoke France by fitting out ships of 
the line, kept urging economy and restraint. 

While the ministers stood thus divided on the question of 
preparations against France, Chatham suddenly announced liis 
reappearance in public life by asking Camden to arrange a day for 
him to move an address to the King, to stop the War, “ as the 
only means of regaining the affection of the British Colonies.” 
Hester wrote the letter. Too weak to write himself, Chatham 
hoped “to be able to crawl to the House of Lords ” on 30 May, 
only four days later. Wisely eschewing all connection with the 
Whigs, he appeared once more in the role of an elder statesman. 
Though useless as a means of changing the King’s policy or of 
turning hi$. ministers out of office, the last six speeches of Chat¬ 
ham’s life were international events, foreign envoys, friends of 
America and members of the Commons crowding the small capacity 
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of the Hot&e of Lords to hear them. He arrived, leaning on a 
crutch and supported by his son William and looke;l pale and 
aged. He spoke in a low voice and was heard with difficulty. 
Yet every sentence he uttered breathed statesmanship and 
common sense. » 

“ What have these rebels done heretofore ? I remember when 
they raised four regiments on their own bottom, and took Louis- 
bourg from the veteran troops of France. . . . America has 
carried you through four wars, and will now carry you to your 
death, if you don’t take things in time. In the sportsman’s 
phrase, when you have found yourselves at fault, you must try 
back. You have ransacked every corner of lower Saxony ; but 
40,000 German boors never can conquer ten times the number of 
British freemen. You may ravage—you cannot conquer. You 
talk of your numerous friends to annihilate the Congress, and of 
your powerful forces to disperse their army: I might as well talk 
of driving them before me with this crutch ! But what would 
you conquer—the map of America ? . . . You have got nothing 
in America but stations. You have been three years teaching 
them the art of war: they are apt scholars ; and I will venture 
to tell your Lordships, that the American gentry will make officers 
enough, fit to command the troops of all the European powers. 
What you have sent there, are too many to make peace —too few 
to make war. If you conquer them, what then ? You cannot 
make them respect you; you cannot make them wear your 
cloth. . . . We have tried for unconditional submission ; try what 
can be gained by unconditional redress. We are the aggressors. 
We have invaded them. We have invaded them as much as the 
Spanish Armada invaded England. Mercy cannot do harm; it 
will, seat the King where he ought to be, throned on the hearts 
of his people; and millions at home and abroad, now employed 
in obloquy or revolt, would pray for him.” 

Though eloquently supported by Shelburne, Camden and 
Grafton (now a convert to the opposition), the motion was lost 
by 99 to 28, much to the King’s satisfaction. 

'* Like most of the other productions that extraordinary brain, 
it [Chatham’s speech] contains nothing but specious words and 
malevolence, for no one that reads it, if unacquainted with* the 
conduct of the mother country and its colonies, [but] must 
suppose the Americans poor mild persons who after unheard-of 




and repeated grievances had no choice but slavery or the sword ; 
whilst the 'truth is, that the too great lenity of this country 
increased their pride and encouraged them to rebel. But, thank 
God ! the nation does not see the unhappy contest through this 
mirror. If his sentiments were adopted, I should not esteem my 
situation in this country as a very dignified one, for the islands 
would soon [also] cast off all obedience.” 

A few weeks later, while out riding, Chatham fell from his 
horse in a seizure, and lay senseless for ten minutes, but after an 
attack of vomiting soon recovered. By November he was eager 
for Parliament to meet and was in dose touch with Shelburne 
and Rockingham. Lancelot Brown reported an interesting 
conversation he had had with the King, who said he had heard 
that Chatham was restored and coming up to oppose the Address. 
Brown replied that “ it was Very unlike Lord Chatham to declare 
he would oppose before he knew the subject,” and that everything 
he did was for the good of the Crown and the Empire, as witnessed 
by his now " standing alone, unconnected with party or faction.” 2 

Up till now the war in America had in the main gone against 
the colonists, owing chiefly to the superior organization and equip¬ 
ment of the King’s British and German troops. But soon after 
Parliament met, a ship arrived with the news that General 
Burgoyne had surrendered at Saratoga with 3,500 men, having 
advanced from Canada on the assumption that he would be met 
by General Howe advancing from the coast, while Howe, ignorant 
of his movements, had gone south to the Chesapeake. The effects 
of Saratoga were immeasurable. Not only were the colonists 
encouraged to continue the struggle, but the court of France at 
once extended official recognition to the United States and opened 
negotiations for commercial and military treaties of alliance. 

In the ensuing session, Chatham made four great speeches on 
America: 

20 November 1777 : Amendment to the Address. 

2 December : In support of the Duke of Richmond’s motion 
for returns of all the armed forces employed to England, Ireland 
and America to be laid before the House. 

5 December: In support of Richmond’s motion for the 
instructions issued to Burgoyne to be presented to the House. 

11 December : In opposition to Lord Oxford's motion for the 
House to adjourn till 20 January 1778. 
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These speeches embodied five main arguments: 

(x) The essential justice of the American cause, j 

(2) The utter impossibility of retaining American loyalty by 
the exercise of military pressure, and the folly of imagining 
that conquest of territory is synonymous with conquest 
of ideas. 

(3) The infamy of using German troops and Indians. 

(4) The menace of France and our naval and military unpre¬ 
paredness at home. 

(5) Conciliation as the only means of saving the Empire from 

ruin. * 

As all four speeches traversed the same lines, the most striking 
passages which have survived can be read together in a single 
consolidated extract. 

“ My Lords, no man wishes more for the due dependence of 
America on this country than I do : to preserve it and not confirm 
that state of independence into which your measures hitherto 
have driven them, is the object which we ought to unite in attain¬ 
ing. The Americans, contending for their rights against arbitrary 
exactions, I love and admire ; it is the struggle of free and virtuous 
‘^patriots: but, contending for independency and total discon¬ 
nection from England, as an Englishman, I cannot wish them 
succv ess j wou ] d participate to them every enjoyment and 
freedt>\jn w hich the colonizing subjects of a free state can possess, 
or wish possess ; and I do not see why they should not enjoy 
every fun"’ ^amental right in their property, and every original 
substantial\uberty, which Devonshire or Surrey, or the county 
I live in, 01 av > n y other county in England, can claim ; reserving 
always, as the s^ cre( j ^ht G f the mother-country, the due consti¬ 
tutional dependency of Colonies. The inherent supremacy 
of the state, in reg bating and protecting the navigation and 
preservation of every p ar t t to constitute and preserve the 

prosperous arrangement v f tfae whole 

empire. 

“ America is not in tha, state Q £ desperate and contemptible 
rebellion which this country, n been delude(i to believe. It is 
not a wild and lawless ban a . wbo ^ having nothing to lose, 
might hope to snatch sometung 1 ^ public convulsions. Many 
of their leaders and gieat men lave g rea t stake in, this great 
contest. The gentleman who conduct, thdr armies> j am told) 
has an estate of four or five thousand p- . a y ear 
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“ In a just and necessary war, to maintain the rights or honor 
of my ccur try, I would strip the shirt from my back to support 
it. But in such a war as this, unjust in its principle, impracticable 
in its means, and ruinous in its consequences, I would not 
contribute a single effort, nor a single shilling. 

[Lord Suffolk, Secretary of State for the Northern depart¬ 
ment, undertook to defend the employment of the Indians in 
the war ‘ it was perfectly justifiable to use all the means 
that God and Nature put into our hands ? ’] 

“. . . I cannot repress my indignation—I feel myself impelled 
by every duty. My Lords, we are -called upon as members of 
this House, as men, as Christian men, to protest against such 
notions standing near the Throne, polluting the ear of Majesty. 

‘ That God and nature put into our hands !' I know not what 
ideas that Lord may entertain of God and nature ; but I know, 
that such abominable principles are equally abhorrent to religion 
and humanity. 

" From the tapestry that adorns these walls, the immortal 
ancestor of this Lord frowns with indignation at the disgrace of 
his country. In vain he led your victorious fleets against the 
boasted Armada of Spain; in vain he defended and established 
the honor, the liberties, the religion, the Protestant religion, s °f 
this country, against the arbitrary cruelties of Popery and ' l ? ie 
Inquisition, if these more than popish cruelties and inquisitorial 
practices are let loose among us. Spain armed hers<f^ v/ hh 
blood-hounds to extirpate the wretched natives of Araq . il lca > anc * 
we improve on the inhuman example even of SpanH 8 " crue hy > 
we turn loose these savage hell-hounds against our j / brethren and 
countrymen in America, of the same language /* aws ’ liberties, 
and religion; endeared to us by every tie tb; s “ ou ^ sanctify 
humanity.* 

“ I love and honor the British troop*"' novv their virtues 
and their valor. I know they can achieve anything except 
impossibilities; and I know that the' conc l ua ' t ° English America 

* In claiming that he himself had ! the USe + ° f Indi f ns 

against the French during the Sevex^SS ™ ^ntsomewhat 

ix a u T j Amherst s. admission in the debate on 

too iar, as was proved by U»sfcrta nt note to the employment of Indians 

(Report of I, Ortota “ d 1 ° UOhnm ' *° B °" 1 ° ,T ' lde ' 28 

1766, on Indian grier ^ ’ 
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is an impolsibility. You cannot, i venture to say it, you cannot 
conquer America. Your armies last war effected pvery thing 
that could be effected; and what was it ? It cost a numerous 
army, under the command of a most able general, now a noble 
Lord in this house, a long and laborious campaign, to expel five 
thousand Frenchmen from French America. My Lords, you 
cannot conquer America. . . . You may swell every expence, 
and every effort, still more extravagantly; pile and accumulate 
every assistance you can buy or borrow ; traffic and barter with 
every little pitiful German Prince, that sells and sends his subjects 
to the shambles of a foreign Prince; your efforts are for ever 
vain and impotent—doubly so from this mercenary aid on which 
you rely; for it irritates, to an incurable resentment, the minds 
of your enemies—to overrun them with the mercenary sons of 
rapine And plunder ; devoting them and their possessions to the 
rapacity of hireling cruelty! If I were an American, as I am 
an Englishman, while a foreign troop was landed in my country, 
I never would lay down my arms—never—never—never. 

“ The ministers and ambassadors of those who are called 
As and enemies are in Paris; in Paris they transact the 
rebei q interests of America and France. Can there be a more 
reciprocu insult ? Can even our ministers sustain a more 
mortifying jjggrace ? Do they dare to resent it ? Do they 
humiha.t v ^ n font a vindication of their honor, and the dignity 
presume c ^y requiring the dismissal of the plenipotentiaries 
of the state, 

of America ?w<JsMp [Sandwich] pretend to affirm, that thirty- 
‘ Will his. ii nt>> or even forty-two (the highest number that 
ills Lordship ntured to affirm), would, in case of a rupture with 
tjfio House of Lurbon, be sufficient for all the purposes of offence, 
defe; nce > and pri-ction ? Jl am sure his Lordship will not. A 
fleet ifr the chamk once in the Western sea; another in the 
West Indies ; and ontin the Mediterranean ; besides convoys 
and cruiser^ to protectour commerce and annoy our enemies. 
I say, my Lor<te;that thirtjfive ships of the line would be neces¬ 
sary for the protection of our tide and fortresses in the Mediter¬ 
ranean alone. We must be equal tdhe combined force of France 
and Spain in that sea, or we need not ind a single ship thefe.” 3 
Of the first of the four speeches Griton wrote, “ It would 
be useless to attempt to describe* to you thebrilliancy of Lord 


Chatham’s powers as an orator on this occasion, for „>io relation 
can give mere than a faint idea of what he really displayed. In 
this debate, he exceeded all that I had ever admired in his speak¬ 
ing.” In his reply to Suffolk’s advocacy of using the Indians, 
" he started up with a degree of indignation that added to the 
force of the sudden and unexampled burst of eloquence, .which 
must have affected any audience, and which appeared to me to 
surpass all that we have ever heard of the celebrated orators of 
Greece and.Rome.” “He appeared more like a grave character 
advising than mixing in the debate,” says Gratton. “ It was 
something superior to that —it was teaching the Lords and lecturing 
the King. He appeared the next greatest thing to the King 
though infinitely superior.” As Horace Walpole said of him more 
than ten years before, he “ never seemed greater than when 
abandoned by all.” 4 

Reading these passages to-day, we cannot possibly recapture 
the sense of vibrant and compelling energy with which they were 
uttered over a hundred and fifty years ago. The spectacle of 
one single man, a genius, contending almost alone for the pre¬ 
servation of the Empire against a hostile nobility and King, 
civil war raging and foreign enemies about to strike, is if with 
likely to be repeated in our own lifetime. Here wasi^'hot one 
war minister of the age condemning a war against/ftis o § reate st 
realizing as the King and ministers failed to realize, /n P e °ple, 
over men’s minds can never be maintained by for/? a * em ph'e 
force had been used swiftly, vigorously and ov 6, ^ ven if 
instead of slowly, hesitatingly and meagrely, it cod'helmingly, 
put off ( the evil day and provoked a civil war in i only have 
the international crisis caused by the French Revoluti middle of 
the King nor his supporters seem to have creditedue Americatjj^ 
with feelings similar to those displayed by^Sglishmen in.-4he 
domestic Civil War or in the " Glorioles R/olution.” J/when 
once these rebels have felt a smart blowihey will submit,” the 
King assured Lord Sandwich in the smmer of 17^3, “ and no 
situation can ever change my fixed re solution, v -either to bring 
the colonies to a due obedience^ the legislature of the mother 
country or to cast them off” 

Meanwhile, Rockinghar and his friends took a view different 
both from that of tilling and Chatham. Thoroughly alarmed 
at the French meoce, they wished to give the Americans their 
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independence as quickly as possible, and make the best com¬ 
mercial treaty with them that circumstances woul<| allow, thus 
forestalling action by the French. This policy also commended 
itself to the younger Whigs, represented by Charles James Fox, 
son of Lord Holland, now a rising star in the Commons. Chatham 
argued that this was a policy of despair. America, he held, could 
still be saved by healing measures. His plan was to repeal all 
contentious legislation, withdraw all troops except from certain 
coastal garrisons, and concentrate our forces against France. 
Brest and Toulon must be blockaded, as in the Seven Years War, 
and containing operations initiated against France's eastern 
frontier, under Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick. Here at least 
would be a better use for the King’s German mercenaries. The 
success of Chatham’s policy depended on two questions. Was 
conciliation still possible, and were we strong enough to meet 
France, backed sooner or later by Spain ? 

On the whole, it seems as if the Rockinghams were right and 
Chatham wrong, not because their principles were sounder, but 
because they had a clearer view of the situation. Living more in 
the world than Chatham, they realized the immense practical 
difficulties in the way of conciliation, and the extreme weakness 
of our naval and military position. Chatham was certainly 
aware of this weakness, as witnessed by his severe criticisms of 
Sandwich in the debates, of the 20th November and and December, 
when he laid down principles of naval strength exactly similar 
to those which Sandwich had laid before North in the previous 
August. On the other hand, Chatham seems to have imagined 
that our capacity for immediate naval expansion was greater than 
it really was, and that the whole question depended merely on 
better leadership and direction. The Rockinghams had no such 
illusions. As the Duke of Richmond put it to Lord Mahon, 
“ So far from blaming Lord Chatham for wishing to prevent 
this separation, I highly applaud him for it, if he has any kind 
of reason in the world to think the thing can be rendered practic¬ 
able . . . but ... if Lord Chatham . . . should fail in his 
expectation, notwithstanding all the support that I can give 
him, I . . . will be contented with getting less, if it is out of 
everybody’s power to get more.” ■> 

This, at least, was reasonable and statesmanlike even if not 
heroic. But to Chatham the Bourbon challenge was one that 
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must be met. To abandon America because of what t'&e French 
fleet might (lo in the Channel was nothing but cowardice and 
folly. Nor did he argue as an irresponsible spectator, since he 
was clearly anxious to be called to office to make good his own 
words. 5 On both sides of the Atlantic his return to office was 
considered inevitable. General Horatio Gates, the victor of 
Saratoga, prophesied complete imperial disruption,unless timely 
prevented by some lenient hand, some great state physician, 
with the firmness, the integrity and abilities of a Chatham.” 

Bute, now living in semi-retirement, had exactly the same idea. 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, with his “ very brafe and wise worts,” had 
recently “ died greatly in debt, by having plunged very deeply 
into the vice of keeping young girls procured at a great expense.” 
So instead, Bute employed Sir James Wright, ex-ambassador 
at Venice, to approach Chatham through Dr. Addington, while 
he himself threw out strong hints to Lancelot Brown and Thomas 
Coutts, his future son-in-law. Addington and Wright, bursting 
with importance, overplayed their parts, so that Chatham received 
the entirely erroneous impression that Bute wished to force him¬ 
self into office as Chatham’s colleague. This, of course, was fatal. 
“ What can this officious emissary mean by the nonsense he has 
thrown out at you ? ” wrote Chatham to Addington. “ Let him 
remember . . . that his great patron and your village friend 
differ in this : one has ruined the King and kingdom ; the other 
still endeavours to save it.” * 

A few weeks later, Chatham received an entirely independent 
offer of service from Lord Rochford, should he return to office, 
sent to Hester through Thomas Coutts. “ As to the uncertainty 
and indecision of things, in the present crisis,” replied Hester, 
“it is an inexplicable riddle which would puzzle an CEdipus.” 8 
Part of the riddle was accounted for by the serious dilemma of 
Lord North. Weary and disgusted at having to defend a policy 
he had neither initiated nor approved. North had been entreating 
the King for nearly three years past to be allowed to resign. 
Now' with the threat of w r ar with France he insisted on one more 
attempt at conciliation with America, as the price of his remaining 
in office. The King reluctantly agreed, noting with approval 

* Addington’s son Henry through his friendship with William Pitt 
became Speaker of the House of Commons and succeeded Pitt as Prime 
Minister in. 1803. * » 
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ihat Chatham's unwillingness to surrender the sovereignty over 
the Colonies would embarrass the Rockinghams. 6)n the eve of 
introducing his proposals, North told the King that Chatham “ is 
of all the opposition, the person who would be of the most service 
to his Majesty and probably the least extravagant in his 
demands." Next day, the 17th February, 1778, North revealed 
his plans to the Commons. Coercion had failed. He therefore 
proposed to repeal all recent coercive and contentious acts and 
to appoint five commissioners with the widest powers to treat 
with the colonists on the spot, without raising questions of rank 
or title.* The Commissioners might sign an armistice, grant 
pardons, appoint governors and suspend any acts relating to 
America passed since February 1763. The House .was dumb¬ 
founded and passed the necessary legislation in deep gloom. 
Pressed to say whether a treaty existed between France and 
America, North could neither confirm nor-deny it. At last, on the 
14th March, the French ambassador revealed the truth, though 
both the commercial and military treaties had been signed as 
early as the 6th February. War between England and France 
could only be a matter of weeks. Meanwhile, could North’s 
five commissioners succeed ? “ The two greatest countries in 
Europe,” wrote Gibbon, “ are fairly running a race for the favour 
of America.” 

On 15 March 1778, the day after the French ambassador's 
announcement, North told the King that the ministry could not 
last another fortnight, “ and there is nothing which seems so 
likely to stem the first violence as sending to Lord Chatham,” 
who would not insist on the dismissal of minor office-holders and 
would only bring in “ a few followers. ... Add to this, that, 
in the manner of doing business, he would be more attentive to 
the appearance of the dignity of the Crown, than the others.” 
The King’s reply was scarcely encouraging. Chatham might be 
asked to serve under North, who must in any event retain the 
Treasury. 

“ Having said this, I will only add, to put before you my 
inmost thoughts, that no advantage to this country, nor personal 
danger to myself, can ever make me address myself to v Lord 

* Samuel Martin, Sandwich’s most trusted adviser on American affairs, 
suggested Chatham as First Commissioner, " if Washington can be 
bought.” » 
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Chatham, or to any other branch of the Opposition. Honestly, 

I would rather lose the Crown I now wear than bear the ignominy 
of possessing it under their shackles. . . . Should Lord Chatham 
wish to see me before he gives an answer, I shall most certainly 
refuse it. I have had enough of personal negotiation ; and neither 
my dignity nor my feelings will ever let me again submit to it. 
... You have now full power to act, but I do not expect Lord 
Chatham and his crew will come to your assistance.” 7 

North lost no time in sending William Eden (later Lord 
Auckland), one of the Commissioners appointed to America, to 
have a talk with Shelburne. Chatham wished for an audience 
with the King before deciding, and " expects to be a confidential 
Minister, that he must have the appearance of forming the 
Ministry” and must have “efficient men” in the other offices 
of confidence. " You Cannot,” replied the King, “ want any 
explanation of my opinion of the language held to Mr. Eden 
last evening; it is so totally contrary to the only ground upon 
which I could have accepted the services of that perfidious man 
that I need not enter more fully upon [it].” 

North, however, continued to plead that the ministry required 
support, that Chatham’s party was the smallest and “ their 
demands will be the fewest and the most easily satisfied.” Had 
Chatham “ been approached when he first gave signs of a separ¬ 
ation from Lord Rockingham, he would have submitted to more 
reasonable terms than at present; he will now be more reasonable 
than he will be a fortnight hence,[and sooner or later some other 
person in the opposition must be sent to, or this Nation is 
undone.” Although the King was “highly incensed” at the 
language used by Shelburne to Eden, North went on repeating 
his opinion, that “ Lord Chatham must be head of any admin¬ 
istration in which he acts and it would be vain and useless to 
expect him on any other footing.” Chatham and Shelburne must 
both come in or " the country will be undone.” To a further 
request that Chatham must be accepted as “ the author and pro¬ 
poser of all public measures ” the rKing replied with a direct 
challenge. Was North going to play the traitor like Grafton ? 
Too weak to say, yes, he consented to stay on for the present, 
though again warning the King in the most solemn manner to 
take Chatham while there was still time. 8 

Ever since his great speeches jn December 1777 Chatham had 
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lain crippled with gout at Hayes, a sufficient proof that even if 
invited by the King, he could not possibly have born j the strain of 
office. He had been terribly worried by his financial position and 
had recently told Hood that he wished to sell Burton Pynsent 
outright. Since Christmas, the main business in both Houses had 
been a committee of inquiry on the state of the nation. The 
Duke of Richmond had already moved for the withdrawal of the. 
King’s troops from America as a preliminary to acknowledging 
American independence, a policy so contrary to Chatham’s views 
that Shelburne found himself “ doing the business of Ministers,” 
in opposing it. Suddenly, on the 6th April 1778, Chatham 
received a letter from Richmond, stating that he proposed to wind 
up the business of the committee by moving an omnibus motion 
for the King to dismiss his ministers, " to withdraw all his forces 
by sea and land from the revolted provinces and to adopt amicable 
means only to recover their friendship, at least, if not their allegi¬ 
ance.” Though independence was not actually mentioned it was 
clearly implied. The motion was fixed for next day, the 7th April. 

Unable to write personally, Chatham expressed his " unspeak¬ 
able concern ” at Richmond’s attitude and said he hoped to be 
present. 9 Though far too ill even to stand the journey to London, 
apart from the strain of making a speech, he set out next morning 
accompanied by all his sons and Lord Mahon. On reaching 
Westminster, he rested for a while in the Prince’s Chamber where 
he spoke to Camden, who thought that “ such was the feeble 
state of his body, and, indeed, the distempered agitation of his 
-mind, that I did forbode that his strength would certainly fail 
him before he finished his speech.” Whether his condition was 
due to nervous exhaustion consequent on the journey from Hayes 
or whether he was entering a new manic phase is uncertain He 
dragged himself into the House leaning upon his son William and 
Lord Mahon, with Pitt and James Charles in attendance. He 
was dressed in a rich suit of black velvet and covered up to the 
knees in flannel. So shrunk were his features under his large 
wig that little could be seen of him but his aquiline nose and 
burning eyes. The Lords rose as he entered and with a last flicker 
of the grace for which he was famous he bowed to them as they 
made way for him. Richmond moved his address/ which was 
opposed by Lord Weymouth pn behalf of the government. 

Chatham then rose with grea,t difficulty, leaning on his crutches 
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4 WILLIAM PITT,. EARL OF CHATHAM 

and supported by William and Lord Mahon. He spoke in a low 
voice and with frequent pauses, yet " with much animation and 
decision/’ “ I thank God that I have been enabled to come here 
this day—to perform my duty ... I am old and infirm—have 
one foot, more than one foot, in the grave—I am risen from my 
bed, to stand up in the cause of my country —perhaps never again 
to speak in this House.” There was a pause during which Seward 
says a handkerchief might have been heard to drop. He recited 
events leading to the American War, the wrong measures adopted 
and the evils he had prophesied from them, ending with each, 
“ And so it proved.” “ Must we on the top of all these errors 
now fall prostrate before the House of Bourbon ? ” He pointed 
to the fate of previous attempted invasions, by the Spanish 
Armada (depicted on the tapestries before them), by the Dutch, 
by the French and by the Scots, looking straight at Mansfield. 
What right had the Houses of Parliament to deprive the heirs 
of the Princess Sophia of Hanover of their lawful inheritance ? 
Let the Prince of Wales and his young brothers be brought down 
to the Committee to say whether or not they consented to the 
dismemberment of one-third of their Empire. If it was a choice 
between peace and war with France, why was not war declared 
immediately ? 

“I am not, I confess, well informed of the resources of this 
kingdom, but I trust it has still sufficient to maintain its just 
rights, though I know them not. But, my Lords, any state is 
better than despair. Let us at least make one effort, and if we 
must fall, let us fall like men.” 

When he was lowered into his seat Temple said to him : “You 
have forgot to mention what we have been talking about—shall 
I get up ? ” 

“ No, no,” said Chatham, “ I will do it by and by.” 

Richmond rose to reply amidst some embarrassment. The 
name of Chatham, he admitted, would rouse the nation, but 
would it also win victories without ships, troops or money ? At 
the start of.the Seven Years War our finances had been in good 
order and we had only France to contend with, America being 
on opr side. By the time Spain joined in against us France was 
already beaten and her chief colonies were in our hands. But 
now we were faced by France, Spain and America simultaneously, 
and our resources were inadequate. As Richmond sat down 




LET us fail like men 

Chatham , made as if to rise but fell backwards, apparently in 
a deadly seizure. He was caught and supported by Temple, Lord 
Fitzwilliam and the Duke of Cumberland. Lord Townshend ran 
for water. “ Every person was upon his legs in a moment, hurry¬ 
ing from one place to another, some sending for assistance, others 
producing salts and other reviving spirits.” The House was 
cleared and the debate adjourned ; only Mansfield remaining, 
completely unmoved. 10 With the help of his sons and Lord 
Mahon, Chatham was lifted into the Prince's Chamber and placed 
on a table, and supported with pillows, where he was attended by 
Dr. Richard Brocklesby, one of the most distinguished physicians 
of the day. Addington was immediately sent for and arrived in 
an hour. After an attack of vomiting, Chatham appeared to 
recover and was carried to the house of Mr. Sergeant Strutt, 
Clerk to the House of Lords, in Downing Street, where he spent 
the night. Addington seemed pleased with Chatham’s recovery 
but .told Hester that he and Brocklesby were against moving him 
to the Hoods’ house in Harley Street. Two days later Chatham 
was' taken by coach to Hayes, where he died on n May. With 
characteristic fortitude he refused to let Pitt stay behind with 
him when ordered to embark at Portsmouth to join the Gibraltar 
garrison. It was his last defiance to the Bourbons. As he lay 
dying he asked William to read him the description of the death 
of Hector from the Iliad : 

“ Qq uqa fnv emovra rdkoq Oavdroi xdkvxps .... 

“ The shadow of death came down upon him, and his soul flew 
forth of his limbs and was gone to the house of Hades, wailing her 
fate, leaving her vigour and youth. 

“ Then to the dead man spake noble Achilles : 

Die: for my death, I will accept it whensoever Zeus and 
the immortal gods are minded to accomplish it.’ ” 

And so he passed with the greatest of epics ringing in his ears. 

Parliament at once voted addresses to the throne that Chat¬ 
ham’s remains should receives a public funeral in Westminster 
Abbey and a monument, that £20,000 should be granted to pay 
his debts and that a permanent annuity of £4,000 should be 
attached to the Earldom of Chatham.* As Baire s^id in the 
* Or\ 29 August 1778, Addington acknowledged a draft on Coutts 
from Hester for £800, “ a noble gratuity, for my poor endeavours to serve 
the most perfect man I ever knew. ’ 


Commons, Marlborough received a dukedom and £5,000 for a 
single campaign, of comparatively little importance in the year 
1702. Nevertheless, the King affected surprise when told of the 
proposed monument and public funeral, even though it was 
strongly sponsored by North. If intended as a tribute to Chat¬ 
ham’s services as a war minister, well and good, but “ if paid to 
his general conduct, is rather an offensive measure to me person¬ 
ally.” “ May not the political exit of Lord Chatham incline you 
to continue at the head of my affairs ? ” he had asked North the 
day after Chatham’s seizure, and North had agreed. Little did 
either of them imagine that in five years’ time the King would be 
begging Chatham’s son to accept the Treasury. 

The arrangements for the funeral were made by Temple, Lord 
Hertford and Chatham’s nephew, Thomas Pitt of Boconnoc, 
The elaborate ceremonial required the selection of a number of 
persons to appear in the procession as pall-bearers, assistant 
mourners, chaplains, esquires and servants of the deceased. In 
addition there were to be seventy poor men, one for each year of 
Chatham’s life. They must look over forty and might all be 
chosen by Hester or not, as she pleased. Each would receive 
a black cloak. After being brought from Hayes to lie in state 
for two days in the Painted Chamber, Chatham’s body was carried 
to the Abbey with all the solemn pageantry of Kings at Arms, 
Heralds and Pursuivants, with helmet, crest, sword, shield, 
surcoat, coronet, standard, staves and banners. “I believe we 
shall have a very respectable attendance,” wrote William Pitt, 
“ but it will not be from the encouragement of the Court, who 
do everything with an ill grace.” By the King’s orders no royal 
representatives, ministers of state or supporters of the government 
were allowed to be present, but the whole Rockingham party 
were there in full force. Barr6 carried the banner supported by 
Rockingham and the Dukes of Richmond, Manchester and 
Northumberland, while Burke, Savile, Dunning and Thomas 
Townshend were the pall-bearers. 11 

After the religious and state ceremonies, Chatham’s body was 
laid in the north transept of the Abbey. Here, twenty-five years 
later, it was joined by that of Hester. In her long widowhood 
she had mourned the death of her youngest son James and both 
her daughters, and had endured four years of ceaseless anxiety 
while her eldest son, Pitt, was besieged in Gibraltar. Yet she 
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Chatham MSS. (Public Record Office) Cv 

Consists of one hundred bundles of which abouttyq thirds are letters 
written to Chatham and his wife, the remainder"vHfrg official letters, 
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Letters from Chatham to Alexander Hood , 1773-77* 
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Printed Books dealing wholly or mainly with Chatham 

[Aimon, J J Anecdotes*of the Life of the Rt. Hon. William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham. 3rd ed., 3 vols., 1793 - 
Good accounts of debates , using in most cases the same sources as 
Thackeray . Not wholly reliable and strongly Influenced by the 
Grenvilles . 

Chatham Correspondence. Ed. W. S. Taylor and J. H. Pringle. 4 vols., 
x 839 . 

A selection of letters from the Chatham MSS. together with letters from 
the correspondence of John Calcraft and W. G . Hamilton and with notes 
and other extracts from contemporary sources. The selection is mainly 
political in character , and though invaluable for the student is by no 
means representative of the Chatham MSS. as a whole. It is enriched, 
however, by many letters written by Chatham derived from other sources . 
The volumes contain many facsimiles of the handwriting and signatures 
of Chatham's chief correspondents. 

Corbett, Sir Julian. England in the Seven Years War. 2 vols., 1907. 
Based on the Chatham, Newcastle and Hardwicke MSS., the State 
Papers Foreign and Domestic, Colonial Office Records and the Ad¬ 
miralty and War Office In-and-Out Letters. This great work provides, 
for those who can read it, a complete and brilliant account of Pitt's 
strategy . Though mainly concerned with naval and combined operations, 
it gives an invaluable account of the continental operations in relation to 
the war as a whole and is the only work in existence which shows the 
relationship between Pitt's colonial and containing operations. It is, 
however, a book for specialists and for this reason has not been suffi¬ 
ciently appreciated by subsequent writers on Chatham . 

[Croker, John Wilson.] Review Article on the Chatham Correspondence. 
Quarterly Review, Vol. LXVI, 1840. 

A violent attack on many aspects of Chatham's public career. De¬ 
scribes his illness as malingering, contrasts him unfavourably with 
George III, criticizes his inconsistencies and in general puts the worst 
interpretation on all his political actions . 

Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. XLV. 

Useful article on Chatham by S. F. Russell Barker and on other mem¬ 
bers of the Pitt family. 

Edwards, Ethel Ashton. Love Letters of William Pitt, 1926. 

A selectim from the letters between Pitt and Hester during their engage¬ 
ment in Chatham MSS. 5, 7, 8 and 9. 

Grenville, William Wyndham. Chatham’s Letters to his nephew, Thomas 
Pitt, 1804. 

From the Chatham MSS. same aJ printed in the Chatham Corres¬ 
pondence. 

Harrison, Frederic. Chatham, 1905. 

0 The best short work on Chatham ; vigorous and enthusiastic in tone . 

Hotblack, Kite. Chatham's Colonial Policy, 1917. 

Based on Chatham MSS., State Papers Foreign and Colonial, and the 
Woburn MSS. (Duke of Bedford). A most important work, covering 
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a much wider field than the title implies : gives valuable account of 
diplomatic relations with neutral states during the Seven Years War. 
Includes many printed documents . ') 

Hotblack , Kate. The Peace of Paris, 1763. Royal Historical Society 
Transaction. Series 3, Vol, II, 1908. 

Good accourft of the terms and negotiations based on original authori¬ 
ties : especially useful for commercial subjects . 

Kimball, G. S. Correspondence of William Pitt with Colonial Governors. 
2 vols.. New York, 1900. 

A work of the highest importance . Gives not only despatches passing 
between Pitt and the Governors of the American Colonies and West 
Indian Islands, but also between Pitt and the principal naval and 
military commanders. Contains the whole raw material of Pitt’s 
strategy in North America and West Indies. Should be read in con¬ 
junction with Corbett . 

Macaulay, Lord. Two Essays on Chatham, January 1834 and October 
1844 (various editions). 

Originally written as reviews of Thackeray’s Life and the Chatham 
Correspondence : give a brief and brilliant sketch of Chatham’s career 
written with a fully understanding of the eighteenth century . 

Rosebery, Lord. Chatham, His Early Life and Connections, 1910. 

A brilliant study based on the Dropmore MSS . not published by the 
H.M.C , Gives a very full account of Chatham’s political career up to 
1756, with exceptionally virile character studies of Walpole, Carteret, 
Newcastle, George II and the Grenvilles. Marred by inadequate refer¬ 
ences to documentary sources. See also Section C. 

Ruville, Albert von. William Pitt Earl of Chatham. Translated by H. T. 
Chaytor and Mary Morison. 3 vols., 1907 
Based on the Chatham MSS. and the Prussian archives. Contains an 
astonishing amount of research but suffers from a misunderstanding of 
many fundamental characteristics of English life. Builds up elaborate 
suppositions out of slight and inconclusive evidence and places too much 
reliance on the reports of the Prussian diplomatic representatives. 
Forms a somewhat low estimate of Chatham’s character. Especially 
valuable for the continental affairs and the diplomacy of Frederic 
the Great. 

Thackeray, Rev. Francis. A history of the Rt. Hon. William Pitt Earl of 
Chatham. 2 vols., 1827. 

This much-abused work is extremely useful for its reports of debates and 
for the immense number of printed documents dealing with the Seven 
Years War and the peace negotiations of 1761 . Though sycophantic 
and uncritical in tone , it contains much useful information and many 
anecdotes . 

Williams , Basil. The Life of William Pitt Earl of Chatham. 2 vols. 
The best all-round life in existence, based on an exhaustive study of the 
Chatham MSS., and on the Lansdowne, Egmont, Lucas, Pretyman, 
Newcastle and Hardwicke MSS., and on many other important original 
sources. Especially useful for Chatham’s private life . Gives a com¬ 
plete table of all authorities for Chatham’s speeches and prints many 
excerpts . Somewhat uncritical in praise of Chatham’s judgment, 
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£specialty on strategic questions , while omitting to give due importance 
to his use of containing and colonial operations in the Seven Years War. 
See alsp* Section C. 

Winstanley, D. A. Personal arid Party Government, 1910. 

Based on the Nezvcastle and Hardwicke MSS. Study of politics from 
the accession of George III to the fall of the Rockingham Ministry . 
Criticizes Chatham's attitude to the Whigs. 

„ Lord Chatham and the Whig Opposition, 1912. 

Based on the Chatham, Newcastle , Hardwicke and Wilkes MSS. 
Covers the Chatham Ministry and Whig opposition campaign down to 
1771. Written mainly from the point of view of the Whig leaders. 


Other Printed 5ooks 

Adolphus, John. History of England from the accession to the decease of 
King George III. 7 vols., 1840-5. 

Based on documentary sources. Somewhat Tory in tone. 

Annual Register. 

Barratt, T. J. Annals of Hampstead, 1910. 

Contains drawing of Chatham's room in North End House by A. B. 

Quinton. 

BeatSon, Robert. Naval and Military Memoirs of Great Britain from 1727 
to 1783. 6 vols., 1804. 

Most useful; Vols. 3 and 6 contain lists of ships and troops , dc scrip- 

tiohs of harbours and fortifications , texts of official correspondence and 
• ‘ terms of -capitulations. 

Bedford , Correspondence of John, fourth Duke of. Ed. Lord John Russell. 
3 vols., 1842-6. 

Important documents relating to Pitt’s resignation in 1761 and the 

Peace negotiations. 

Beer, G. L. British Colonial Policy, 1754-65, New York, 1907, 

Bolingbroke, Lord. On the Spirit of Patriotism. The Idea of a Patriot 
King. (Modem edition, A. Hassall, Clarendon Press, 1917.) 

Boyd, Hugh M. Miscellaneous Works. 2 vols., 1800. 

Excellent Reports of Chatham's speeches of 20 January 1775 and 
20 November 1777 . 

Burke , Edmund. A short account of a late short Administration (1766). 
Observations on a late publication intituled the Present State of the 
Nation (1769). Thoughts on the Causes pf the Present Dis¬ 
contents (1770). Speech on American Taxation (1774). Speeches 
at Bristol (1774). Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol (1777). 
Speech on Economical Reformation (1780). 

All the above are printed in the World's Classics Edition of Burke's 

Works , Vols . J and 2 , to which references are given in the notes. 

„ Correspondence, 1744-97. 4 vols., 1844. 

Useful references in Vols . 1 and 2. 

Butler, Charles. Reminiscences. 2 vols., 1824-7. 

Good "account of Chatham's oratory. 

Cambridge History of the British Empire, Vol. I, 1929. 

Especially useful for the political and economic background, of the 
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Charteris, Sir Evan. William Augustus Duke of Cumberland and the 
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Climenson , Emily J. Elizabeth Montagu. 2 vols., 1906. 
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Clowes , William Laird. The Royal Navy. 5 vols., 1898. 
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Coxe , William. Memoirs of Horatio Lord Walpole. 2 vols., 1808. 

„ Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole. 3 vols., 1800. 
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Cradock, Joseph. Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs. 4 vols., 1828. 

Account of Chatham's speech of 9 January 1770. 
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Dalton, Sir C. Thomas Pitt, 1915- 

Dickins, L., and Stanton, M. Eighteenth Century Correspondence. 1910. 
Letters written to Sanderson Miller. 

Do ding ton, George Bubb (Lord Melcombe). Diary. Ed. H. P. Wyndham, 
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the policy of Leicester House. 
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Ellis , Sir Henry. Original Letters. 2 series in 7 vols., 1825-7. 
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great-great-great-grandson of Governor Pitt and grandson of the third 
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Earl, who married Chatham's daughter Hester. He was rot, however , 
a descendant of Chatham but of his grandfathers second wife, Louisa, 
daughter of Henry Grenville, Chatham's brother-in-law. The History, 
though somewhat unreliable as regards opinions, quotes copiously from 
contemporary memoirs and contains very useful appendices of 
documents. < 

Marchmont Papers. Ed. Sir George Rose. 3 vols., 1831. 

Vol. I is useful for Chatham's early political career, especially the years 
1744-6. 

Maxwell-Lyte, Sir Henry. History of Eton College. 1889. 

Melville, Lewis. Life and Letters of William Beckford. 1910. 

“ Vathek *' Beckford, son of the Alderman, was Chatham's godson and a 
frequent visitor at Burton Pynsent when a child. 

Meryon, Charles Lewis. Memoirs of Lady Hester Stanhope. 3 vols., 1845. 
Stray remarks about Chatham of somp interest but by no means de¬ 
pendable, as he died when she 7 vas aged two . 

Morison, see Royal Historical Society. 

Mumby, Frank Arthur. George III and the American Revolution : the 
Beginnings. 1924. 

Excerpts from some thirty collections of documents, correspondence and 
memoirs, mostly already printed , connected up by interesting and usef ul 
editorial comments. 

Namier, L. B. England in the Age of the American Revolution. 1930. 
Contains a brilliant account of the relations of George III and Bute with 
Chatham during the years ry59-61 based on an unrivalled knowledge of 
contemporary sources. 

„ Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III. 2 vols., 1929. 
This brilliant work, the result of an exhaustive study of contemporary 
documents, not only gives a complete picture of the personnel, 
characteristics and interests of mid-eighteenth century Parliaments 
but has revolutionized our opinions on several aspects of the 
subject . 

Norman, Hubert J, Psychiatric Digressions. Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, Dec. 1935, Vol. 29. 

Osborn, Sarah, Letters, 1721-73. Ed. John McClelland. 1930. 

Osborn MSS . from Chick sands Priory and Lord Strafford's Byng 
MSS. from Wrotham Park. Reprinted from the 1890 edition of the 
Hon . Mrs. McDonnel . Sarah Osborn was the sister of Admiral John 
Byng. Especially 'useful for the years iy66S. 

Pares, Richard. Colonial Blockade and Neutral Rights, I739~f>3- *938. 

Describes the work of the colonial prize courts and the diplomatic diffi¬ 
culties arising out of the use of privateers and the claims of neutral 
states. Deals especially with Anglo-Dutch relations , the “ Rule of 
iys6 " and the “ doctrine of continuous voyage ” 

Parkes, Joseph, Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis. 2 vols,, 1867. 

PaWiamentary History. Ed. William Cobbett and J. Wright. 36 vols., 
* 1806-20. 

Quarterly Review, see Croker, Section B, 

Redding, Cyrus. Memoirs of William Beckford. 1859. 

A few interesting details aVouU Chatham's last years. 


Richmond,Admiral Sir Herbert. The Navy in the War of 1739-48. 
3 vols., 1920. 

Important for current views about Louisbourg and the Rpace of A ix-ia- 
Chapelle. 

„ Papers relating to the loss of Minorca in 1756. Navy Records Society, 

1913- 

Papers used for the parliamentary inquiry. 

Riker, T. W. Henry Fox, first Lord Holland. 2 vols., 19x1. 
Rockingham , Memoirs of the Marquis °of. Ed. Lord Albemarle. 2 vols., 
1852. 

Important correspondence of the Whig leaders from i?6o onwards. 
The editor's own opinions should be treated with the utmost caution. 
Rose, Rt. Hon. George. Diaries and Correspondence. Ed. L. V. Har- 
court. 2 vols., 1859*60. 

Interesting details given by George III about his accession . 

Rose, J. Holland. William Pitt and National Revival. 1911. 

Good account of Chatham's children based on Chatham and Pretyman 
MSS. 

Rosebery, Lord. Pitt (English Statesmen Series), N.D. 

William Pitt and Shelburne . 

Royal Historical Society Transactions : 

Series 3, Vol. III. Chatham Bicentenary celebrations, 1908. 
Series 3, Yol. IV. The Due de Choiseul and the Invasion of 
England. 1768-70. Paper by M. C. Morison. 

Gives a somewhat uncritical account of the French strategic reports 
on the English southern counties contained in Chatham MSS . 86. 
Russell, Lady C. C. E. Swailowfield and its Owners. 1901. 

Full account of the Pitt diamond . 

Sandwich , Private Papers of John Earl of. Navy Records Society. Ed. 
G. R. Barnes and J. H. Owen. 3 vols., 1932-6. 

The Hinchinghrooke MSS. invaluable for cabinet opinion on the early 
stages of the American War. 

Seward , William. Anecdotes of Some Distinguished Persons. 4 vols,, 
1798. 

Miscellaneous anecdotes about Chatham mostly at second hand. 
Soltau, R. H. The Duke of Choiseul. 1909. 

Stephen, Leslie. Chatham, Francis and Junius. English Historical 
Review, Vol. III. 1888. See Appendix C. 

Sterne, Laurence. Tristram Shandy. Dedicated to Pitt. 

Timbs, John. Anecdote Biography: Chatham and Burke, i860. 

Many anecdotes collected front other works and not very critically 
edited . 

Townshend , Colonel C. V. F., Military Life of George first Marquis Towns- 
hend. 1901. 

Interesting letters about the Quebec campaign from Raynham Hall 
MSS. The author's statements on Wolfe's strategy are not , however , 
to be trusted. 

Tunstall , Brian. Admiral Byng and the Loss of Minorca. '1928. 

Based on the Newcastle, and Hardwicke MSS . and the Admiralty 
Records. 
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Waldegrave, Earl of. Memoirs, 1754-8. 1821. 

Interesting estimate of Chatham's character by a shrewd observer . 
Gives file court version of ihe negotiations leading to the formation of 
the Newcastle-Pitt Ministry in 1757. 

Walpole , Horace, Earl of Orford. Letters;. 16 vols., Ed. P. Toynbee, 
1903. Reference in Notes “ Walpole to . . § n and date. 

„ Memoirs of the reign of King George II. Ed. Lord Holland. 3 vols., 
1847. 

„ Memoirs of the reign of King George III. Ed. Sir Denis le Marchant. 
4 vols., 1894. 

„ Journal of the reign of King George III. Ed. D. Doran. 2 vols., 1859. 
Walpole is sometimes dismissed as a mere diarist and letter-writer, but 
these works taken together provide by far ihe most complete and accurate 
political picture of the age ever produced by a single man. The amount 
of information contained in them is colossal. His accounts of Parlia¬ 
mentary debates are alone of the highest possible value and when checked 
from other sources are found to be extremely full and accurate . His 
knowledge of public affairs was unrivalled, and though his opinions and 
deductions are frequently biased, he is astonishingly free from party 
rancour. He is the greatest contemporary historian of his age . Much 
news that he retails is mere gossip and not intended to be taken as any¬ 
thing else, but here again he is invaluable as a reflector of contemporary 
life . Above all , he preserves for us the atmosphere of delicate wit and 
the combination of refined and savage manners which characterized the 
society in which he lived. 

Waugh, W. T. James Wolfe. New York, 1928, Manchester, 1933. 
Whately, Thomas. Observations on Modern Gardening, with notes by 
Horace, Earl of Orford. 1801. 

Williams, Basil. The Eclipse of the Yorkes. Royal Society Transactions. 
Series 3, Yol. II, 1908. 

„ Stanhope. 1032. See also Section B. 

Excellent life of the First Earl based on unpublished MSS. at Chevening. 
Wood, Lieut.-Colonel William. The Logs of the Conquest of Canada. 
Champlain Society. Toronto, 1909. 

Logs of warships engaged in the Louisbourg, Quebec and Montreal 
campaigns. 

Wortiey, Violet Stuart. A Prime Minister and his Son. 1925. 
Information about Bute. 

Wright, Thomas. Caricature History of the Georges. 1868. 

Wyndham, Maud. Chronicles of the Eighteenth Century. 2 vols., 1924. 
An invaluable account of the Lytteltons and their circle based on the 
Hagley MSS. Especially valuable for Chatham!s early career , the Pitt 
family, the Hoods and Thomas Grenville . Also quotes from* unpub¬ 
lished correspondence of Mrs. Montagu and Dropmore MSS. not 
published by the H.M.C. 

Yorlce, Philip C. Life and Correspondence of Philip "£orke, Earl of 
Hardwicke. 3 vols., 1913. 

Based on an exhaustive study of the Hardwicke and Newcastle MSS., 
with lengthy extracts and very fully documentary reference. A very 
important work. * e 
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r^iahg, Sire George. Poor Fi ec j : the People’s Prince. 1937. 

The most recent work o. x Frederick Prince of Wales : unreliable and 
propagandist. n 

Sir Henry. Diary of Wiliam Hedges. Hakluyt Society. 3 vols., 
1889. 

Vol. Ill contains a very f u n account of the Indian career of Governor 
Pitt, with revised pedig ree 0 f the Pitt family . 

J T>> 

Pamphlets 

Chatham’s career r^£$je hin* an ideal subject for pamphlets. Those listed 
below are only speg^ mens se j£ C ted from the more interesting out of a very 
large number. 

1 757 * e JZ#ct copy of a remarkable Letter from Admiral Byng to the 

Mht Hon. W_J? P-Esq. dated 12 March 1757, two days 

^/ before his execution* Pro Byng but not anti-Pitt . 

I 7 6( ? i . Considerations on the Present German War. [Israel Mauduit.] 
See p. 281, 

1761. The Right Honourable Annuitant Vindicated. 

Reasons for Pitt's res agnation and acceptance of pension. 

[1766]. An Epistle to the (Eight Hon. the Earl of Chatham. 
laudatory poem . 

1766. E -—1 of Ch-mV* Apology. A Poem. 

Ghost of Pynsent . ^Strongly anti-Chatham. 

1767. An Oie to the Earl } of Ch-m, by the author of the E- 1 of 

Ch-^m’s Apolo gy. 

AntichciJ lam cind, pro-Grenville. 

1767. A > ree Appeal to t he People of Great Britain on the conduct of the 

£*sent Aclnimi stration since the thirtieth of July, 1766. 
Attach the Chaihc * m ' $ Ministry and peerage. 

1768. The Pi S ent Str^e of t* 16 Nation. 

Belittles h* C0 i 0 nial conquests of the Seven Years War, approves Peace 
of Paris r\- a the Stamp Act . Inspired by George Grenville . Intro¬ 
duces hi 1 complex financial arguments. Answered by Burke in his 
“ Obsei on 1769, see Works, Vol. I , pp. 229-363, 

1771. Falkk viands. 

Samuel ri’s famous attack on Chatham's demand for strong 

measures a ^ a%n 1st Spain. 

Wi0- i £ ■ \ 








APPENDIX A 
Secrecy of Debates 

if$» 'Y'VWv k ’* . : ■' < ■' • ' 9 ‘ ' ;-< « 

Until the beginning of the nineteenth century Parliament was 
looked upon almost as a secret conclave. There was no authorized 
publication of debates available for the public, and unauthorized 
publication was punishable as a breach of privilege, strangers being 
liable to ejection if seen taking notes. Debates in the Pious.,, of 
Lords appear to have been even more strictly supervised than those 
in the Commons, strangers being sometimes excluded or ejected en 
masse, as in the case of Chatham’s speeches during the session of 
•1770-71. In 1742 the Journals of the House of Commons were printed 
for the first time but only for the use of members. 

At the end of the century “ Blue-books ” containing reports of 
select committees and various returns were also printed, but it was 
not till 1836 that either these or the debates were placed on sale for 
the public at large. During Chatham’s early career newspapers and 
magazines got over the difficulty by publishing reports of debates 
under fictitious names and headings. But as note-taking was for¬ 
bidden it was extremely difficult to obtain the actual words of speeches, 
even though several systems of shorthand were in use. In many 
cases the rough notes of those actually present had to be written 
up at second-hand by men like Samuel Johnson and did not appear 
in print till months later. 

Although by the time of Chatham’s death the ban on publication 
had practically ceased to operate, there was no means of ensuring 
the accuracy of press reports. In the absence of an official version 
placed on sale the public was completely at the mercy of the reporters 
and editors. Thus there is no real certainty as to the actual words 
of Chatham’s speeches even where more than one source is available 
or where both the accuracy and integrity of the reporter is above 
reproach. Apart from a few speeches reported by Sir Philip Francis 
(see Appendix C), Sir R. Dean and Hugh Boyd and others, by far 
the most reliable reports are those made by Horace Walpole, starting 
in 1743 and continuing till Chatham’s death. Although Walpole 
does not always give Chatham’s actual words, he gives invaluable 
information about the general course and character of the debates. 
Basil Williams (Vol. II, pp. 038-51) prints a complete table with 
separate authorities listed in each case for every speech Chatham is 
known to have made. 
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udgets of the Seven Years War 

W ‘ ' (, y. v:;.' ' 

Chief Items 

£ 1,000,000 “ for augmenting the forces by sea 
and land/’ 

'£2,600,000 for increase of naval personnel from 
12,000 to 50,000. 

£1,000,000 on account for unspecified war con- 
v J tingencies. 

■£2,860,000 for naval personnel of 55,000. 
£1,213,000 for 49,000 troops in British Isles only. 
£1,000,000 on account as previously. 

£1,303,000 for extra expenses incurred during 

I756- . , . , 

£575,000 hire of Hanoverians for defence of 
England, subsidy to Prussia and Hesse, ex¬ 
penses in forming “ army of observation.” 


'£3,120,000 for naval personnel of 60,000. 
£1,253,000 for troops in Great Britain. 

£800,000 on account. 

£1,191,000 for Hessian subsidy and German troops 
in allied army. 

,£670,000 Prussian subsidy. 

(£1,833,000 for sinking fund and direct payment 
V of debts, slight increase only on other items. 
/£ 3 ,640,000 for naval personnel of 70,000. 
£1,000,000 for paying naval debt. 

£6,122,000 for all land forces at home and 
, Colonies. 

j £2,344,00° German troops in allied army and 
I Prussian subsidy. 

I £1,305,000 extra expenses incurred at end of last 
' session, and sinking fund. 

'£7,094,000 total supplies for Navy, including 
" personnel and debt discharge. 

I £7,285,000 land forces. 

] £3,091,000 German troops and Prussian subsidy. 
£1,216,000 extra expenses, etc.., and debt dis- 
, charge as for £760. 

'£7,454,000 total for Navy, including personnel 
and debt discharge. 

£7,461,000 land forces. 

1 £2,024,000 German troops less Prussian subsidy, 
withdrawn by British Government. 

,£1,280,000 fcxtjra expenses and discharge of debt. 


T.758 £10,486,000 


1759 £12,761,000 
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. APPENDIX C 

Chatham, Francis and, Junius 

In January 1768 the anonymous writer Junius sent Chatham a private 
warning about the intrigues and dissensions in the Cabinet-. There¬ 
after in his public utterances Junius was a strong supporter of 
Chatham’s opposition policy both as regards the Middlesex election 
and the Spanish crisis of 1770-71. Chatham himself was certainly 
. not Junius. On the other hind, the general assumption that Junius 
was Sir Philip Francis receives considerable support from the relations 
between Francis and Chatham. Francis was at St. Paul’s School 
with Henry Woodfall, editor and printer of The Public Advertiser, 
and through the influence of Henry Fox became a junior clerk in the 
Secretary of State’s office in 1756. Here he attracted the notice of 
Robert Wood, Pitt’s Under-Secretary, and was appointed Secretary 
to General Bligh in the Cherbourg and St. Cast expedition and Secretary 
to Lord Kinnoull’s embassy to Portugal in 1760. On his return to 
the Secretary of State’s office he was favourably noticed by Chatham 
and in 1762 he was transferred to the War Office, where he remained 
till his appointment to India in 1772. During the years 1770-71 he 
took an active part with John Calcraft, another of Fox’s proteges, 
in trying to bring Chatham into office, hoping, as he himself confessed, 
to obtain preferment in case of war with Spain. He supplied Chatham, 
through Calcraft, with government secrets, and through his official 
position was able to report the majority of Chatham’s speeches made 
in the spring and autumn sessions of 1770. Here his activities coincide 
very closely with those of Junius, who in January 1772 sent Chatham 
proofs of an article he was publishing in The Public Advertiser attack¬ 
ing Mansfield. Junius ceased to write under that name after the 
failure of the opposition campaign. Francis, realizing that Chatham 
had failed, resigned his place in the War Office and was appointed 
one of Warren Hastings’ council under the North’s' new Regulating 
Act for India. For a full discussion of the question see: 

Leslie Stephen article in the English Historical Review of 1888 
(pp. 233-49), entitled Chatham, Francis and Junius ; 

Williams : I, pp. 329, 333, 362 ; II, 194, 255, 261, 276, 336, 
348 - 9 - 

Grenville Papers, III, pp, xiii-ccxxviii, showing the connection 
between Junius and Temple. 

Chatham Correspondence, III, pp. 302-5, 356, 377-87, 400-7. 
IV, pp. 44, 80, 190-6. 
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<*> 


John Pitt 

temp. Queen Elizabeth, ' 
Clerk of the Exchequer 


Strathfields aye Pitts 

George (Chatham’s godfather) 


George John 

of En- 
combe, 
d. 1787 


Robert *= Lady 
1680-1727 Harriet 
Villiers 


Thomas = 
1689-1729, or. 
Earl of London¬ 
derry 1726. 

Two sons, title 
extinct 1765 


Lady 

Frances 

Ridgeway 


John = Hon. 

Mary 

Belasyse 


Essex 


Dorset ittfs 

Thomas (Governor) 
1653-1726 


« Jane Innes 


=Charles 
Cholmondeley 

Thomas 


Lucy * 


Elizabeth Ann 


Harriet == Thomas—Christian Catherine William (Chatham) Eliza'beth Ann Mary 

Sir William 1705-61 Lyttelton = Robert 1708—78 . 1710-70 1712-81 1725-87 

Corbett \ Nedham Lady Hester «John 

Grenville Hannan 


1 

i 

Thomas, 

Lord 

Delamere 


James, 

1st Earl Stan¬ 
hope, 1673-1721 


Philip, 

2nd Earl 
Stanhope 


George, 

1 st Baron 

Rivers, 

1722-1803 


Thomas, 

John, 2nd Earl of 

Wiliam, 

James Charles, Harriot, 

Hester (1) = 

rst Baron 

Chatham, 1756-1835 

1759-1806 

1761-80 1758-86 

i 755 - 8 o 

Camelford, 

=Hon. Mary Towns- 

0 

0 =Hon. Edward 


1737-93 

hend 

0 


J Elliot 



Thomas, 
2nd Baron 
Camelford, 
1775-1804 

0 


Anne = 


'William Wyndham 
Grenville {See 
Table of Grenvilles) 


Hester Harriet« 


'Lt.-Gen. Sir William 
Henry Pringle 


,G 


3rd Earl 
Stanhope 


(2) Louisa 
Grenville 
{See Table 
of Gren¬ 
villes) 


Lady Hester 
Stanhope 


Lucy =Thomas Taylor 


Captain John Henry Pringle 


William Stanhope Taylor 


(Joint Editors of the Chatham Correspondence ), 






















Sir Richard 
Temple, Bt., 
cr. Viscount 
Cobham, 
i669-1749 


J West, D.D. cr. Countess Temple 
I, 1749, d. 1752 

Table of Wests 
and Hoods) 


Henry Grenville, Captain Thomas 
1717-84 Grenville, 

1719-47 


Hester Grenville, 
1721-1803^ 
William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham 
(See Table of 
Pitts) 


Richard 
d. 1782 


George Grenville, 

Earl Temple, 

Marquis of Buckingham 


William \Vyn< 


Grenville, 
cr. Baron Grenville, 1794 
=Hon. Anne Pitt 
(See Table of Pitts) 


Charles, 3rd Earl Stanhope 
(widower of Lady Hester 
Pitt, see Table of Pitts) 















Sir George, 1709-73, Charles, Sir RiJhard, William Henry 
j cr. Baron Lyttelton, Bishop of d. 1770 1724-1808, cr. 

*756 Carlisle, Baron Lyttelton 

< 3 . 1768 1794 Molly, 

Admiral Thomas Smith, I /33 

d. 1*762 
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THE LYTTELTONS 

■ 


Sir Thomas 




. Bt. = Christian, dau. of Sir Richard Temple 


Richard West, DJD.= Maria, dam of Sir Richard Temple 


i? - -1’ - - 
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Balchen 
Temple West 
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THE WESTS AND HOODS 

Rev. Samuel Hood, Vicar of Butleigh 


William Temple, Vice-Admiral, Maria=Alexander, Admiral, Samuel, Admiral, 

i 7 * 3 ~ 57 > mar - Frances (Molly) ist Viscount Bridport, ist Viscount Hood, 

" " j en 1727-1814 1724-1816 

le 













K frreviated references correspond to the authors 1 names and parts 
printed in italics in the Bibliography. 

dpole to ... refers to Horace Walpole's letters, no special 
being indicated. 

ister ” stands for Miss Hester Grenville, Lady Hester Grenville, 
tester Pitt and Lady Chatham. 

CHAPTER I 

1 p. 9. Walpole to Mann, 5 Oct. 1778, and to Cole, 3 June 1778. 

2 p. 12. Kretschmer, p. 20. 

CHAPTER II 

1 p. 14. Yule, III, Hutchins, J., History of Dorset, and Walpole's Letters 
(Toynbee), XIII, for Pitt pedigrees. 

2 p. 15. Yule, III, p. 32 ; the chief sources for Thomas Pitt are B.M. 

Add. MSS. 22842-22852, Dropmore, I, pp. 1-77, Dalton, 
Williams, I, pp. 1-26, Ruville, I, pp. 16-63. 

3 p. 15. Dropmore, I, pp. 9, 39, 48-9. 

4 p. 17. Mackenzie, T. M„ Dromana (full account of the Villiers-Fitz- 
gerald connection) ; Dropmore, I, pp. 5, 7, 18, 70 ; Rosebery, 
pp. 12-13 I in Charles Dalton’s George the First's Army , I, p. 112, 
John Pitt is stated to have fought at Blenheim, Oudenarde and 
Malplaquet whereas he was only born in 1702 ; Basil Williams, 
Stanhope (1932), gives a useful pedigree showing the Pitt- 
Stanhoj)e connections. 

6 p. i9. Dropmore, I, pp. 12, 18, 21-3, 27, 38-9. 

6 p. 2i, Dropmore, I, pp. 48-9, 51-2, 55-6, 67, 69, 71, 75, 88; Rose¬ 

bery, pp. 6, 13 ; the sale of the diamond is fully discussed by 
Dalton, 

7 p. 23. Williams, I, pp. 31, 34 ; Shelburne, I, p. 56 ; Dropmore, I, 
pp. 66, 73-4 ; Rosebery, p. 28. 

8 p. 24. Rosebery, pp. 5-7, 14-15, 28 ; Dropmore, I, pp. 76-80, 83-92; 

Ruville, I, pp. 62-5 ; Williams, I, p. 39 ; War Memoirs of 
David IJoyd George (2nd Ed.), I, pp. 621-2. 

9 p. 23. Dropmore, I, pp. 84, 91-2 ; Rosebery, pp. 31-7. 

0 p. 27. Rosebery, p. 15 ; Dropmore, I, pp. 76, 91-2 ; Thackeray, I, 

pp. 4-5 (Pitt’s Latin poem) ; Chatham Corr., I, pp. 65-6, 76-7, 
81-2, 118; Ruville, T, pp. 89-90; Williams I, p. 39* 

1 p. 28. Rosebery, pp. 39-43 ; Ayscough, p. 665 ; Chatham MSS. 48 
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NOTES 

For Elizabeth Pitt, Chatham MSS. 17, i,;, 26, 52, 71 ; , Rosebery, 
pp. 49-52. For Mary Pitt, Chatham ASS. 51, 52 ; Wyridham, 
II, pp. 17, 21-2, 27 ; Rosebery, pp.fe 52-3. For Aim Pitt, 
Chatham MSS. 6, 17 (Ayscough), 52 ; Drppmore, I, pp. 92-114, 
118-58; Rosebery, pp. 41, 49, 53-125, 256; Wyndham, I, 
pp. 247-9, 251-64, and II, pp. 25, 60-1, 63,.,74-6, 256; many 
references in Horace Walpole’s Letters. 

Historical Records of the First or King’s Regiment of Dragoon 
Guards (1837); Fortescpe, II, p. 22 and note; Rosebery, 
pp. 37, 61-5, 72-3; Dropmore, I, p. 82. 
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3 P- 34 - 

4 P- 35 - 
6 P- 36 . 

* p. 38 . 
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CHAPTER III 

Trevor Williams, The Cabinet in the Eighteenth Century, History, 
Vol. XXII, No. 87, Dec. 1937. PP- 241-2. 

Marchmont, I, p. 84, 

Waldegrave, pp. 5-6. 

Williams, I, p. 63 ; Rosebery, pp. 74-6, 159-60. 

Rosebery, pp. 76—83 ; Chatham MSS. 60 (letters from Lady 
Suffolk), 54 (letters from Duke of Queensberry). 

L. B. Namier's Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III , 
2 vols. (1929), to which all students of the eighteenth century 
are deeply indebted, provides a most complete and detailed 
analysis of the structure and character of the House of Com¬ 
mons membership, together with general conclusions of the most 
valuable kind. The True State of England: containing the 
Particular Duty , Business and Salary of Every Officer , Civil and 
Military, in All the Public Offices of Great Britain. London, 
1734, provides a good account of the public service when Pitt 
first entered politics. 

Edmund Burke, Speech on Economical Reform , 1780, World's 
Classics, ed. Burke, II, pp. 336-7, 366. 

Trevor Williams, The Cabinet in the Eighteenth Century, History, 
Vol. XXII, No. 87, Dec. 1937; see also Corbett for Pitt's 
“ system." 

Thackeray, I, p. 12-13 '> Dropmore, I, p. 18. 

Seward, II, p. 362; Lyttelton's short verse is printed in 
Ayscough, p. 658, and is of no merit, Cornbury’s poem is 
enclosed in a letter dated 3 Nov. 1736 in Chatham MSS. 27. 
The last two verses are as follows : 

“ But since my friend has thrown the sword aside, 

Since civil arts alone engross your care, 

Your zeal shall animate your prudence guide, 

And the Patriot Band Shall not despair. 

Thou Gallant Youth ! Whom storms unshaken find, 
While wisely steering in the adverse gale. 

May Heaven with equal prudence arm thy mind. 
When prosp’rous fortune swells thy spreading sail." 

For other letters from tornbury to Pitt, see Chatham MSS. 50. 
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p. <\ 2 , 

» P- 55 . 
18 n 


19 P* 

20 p. 

21 p, 


56 . 

57 * 

58. 

59 . 


1 P* 61. 

2 p. 63. 

3 p. 65. 

4 P- 66. 

0 p. 68. 


p. 68. 


p. 69. 


8 p. 70. 

■» p. 70. 


%etter on the spirit of Patriaiistn (1736) addressed to Lord Corn- 
bury; Forte^ue, II, pp. 14-20 ; Williams, I, p. 67, 
Wyndham, I, - pp. 44-56; the salaries are giveri in The True 
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p. 427. Chatham Corr., IV, pp. 1x5-45, 152-4, 158-9 (City’s affairs), 
146-51, 155-8 (Parliamentary reform), 160-79 (including 

speeches of 30 April and' 1 May 1771) ; Thackeray, II, pp. 
243-5 (speeches of 30 April and x May 1771) ; Rockingham, 
II, pp. 207-11. 
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p. 429. Chatham Corr., IV* pp. 187 (opinion on the opposition), 241, 
254-8, 270-3, 275-85 (India), 296-7, 299-301. 303 ~ 8 > 3 i s ~ 21 
(Ireland), also Chatham MSS. 56 (Shelburne to Chatham, 
5 Dec. 1773, with enclosure from Rockingham on Ireland); 
Rockingham, II, pp. 227-34. 

p.430. Chatham MSS. 11 (William Pitt to Hester, 9 April 1772), 6 
(Chatham to Nuthall, 7 Oct. 1772); Chatham Corr., IV, 
pp. 184-5 (Chatham to Addington), 197-8, 202 (Garrick), 231-2 
(Saunders); Chatham MSS. 23 (AlexanOier Hood to Chatham, 
5 Nov. and 29 Dec. 1722, Saunders’ portrait), 40 (William 
Hoare to Hester bill for 160 guineas for portraits, including 
Lord Pitt’s). 

p. 431. Shelburne, I, pp. 59-61 ; Chatham MSS. 56 (Shelburne’s letters), 
p. 432. Chatham MSS. 67 (Wilson to Hester, 30 July and 4 Aug. 1766, 
and subsequent letters); Chatham Corr., II, pp. 26-8, 34-5, 
65-6. 

p.432. Chatham MSS. 11 (William Pitt's letters); Holland Rose, 
pp. 35-49; Chatham MSS. 34 (George Grenville to Hester, 
12 Oct. 1769) and 9 (Hester to Chatham, 14 April 1772, both on 
Lord Pitt’s mathematical progress), 
p. 434. Chatham MSS. 5 (Chatham to Hester on William’s health, 
N.D., ? 1770), 9 (Hester to Chatham, 14 April 1772) ; Chatham 
Corr., IV, pp. 207-8. 

p. 436. Chatham MSS. 5 (Chatham to Hester, 13 June 1773, and N.D., 
June 1773) ; Chatham Corr., IV, pp. 240, 265-6, 3 1 3“ 1 > 
Chatham MSS. 9 (Hester to Chatham, ? 1772, journey to 
Andover). 

p. 436. Chatham MSS. 56 (especially Shelburne to Chatham, 26 Sept. 

177a, about Pitt) ; Chatham Corr., IV, pp. 292-4; Chatham. 
MSS. 10 (Hester tcf'William, 14 July 1774, Pitt’s departure); 
Ruville, III, pp. 280, 313. 

p. 437. Chatham MSS. ix (William Pitt’s letters), 67 (Wilson’s letters, 
especially 1773) ; Holland Rose, pp. 49-62; Roseberyi Pi it, 
pp. 7-8 (Chatham to Master of Pembroke, 3 Oct. 1773) ; 
Chatham Corr., IV, pp. 287-91, 294-6, 309-12, *354-8, 361-6, 

375-9. 
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NOTES 


Bridport Papers, Ajid. MSS. 35192, ff. 1-15 (letters from 
Chatham to Hood, 1773) ; Chatham MSS, 23 (letters from 
Hood to Chatham). James Pitt could not possibly have gone 
to‘-sea with Alexander Hood in 1773$ as sometimes suggested, 
because Hood was ashore till 1777 when he was given the Robust 
and at once offered to take James as a pndshipznan. 
Chatham MSS. 47 (Jouvencel to Hester, 11 July, 10, 18 and 
24 Oct. 1771, 24 Jan. 1772, 26 Jan. and 25 Nov. 1774), 
(Coutts to Hester, 15 Oct. 1776, 12 Aug. 1777, 13 Jan. 1778)*; 
George III and Lord North, I, pp. 260-1 (Chatham's pension). 
Chatham MSS. 66 (Walpole to Chatham, 6 April 1772), 61 
(Temple to Chatham, 4, 21 and 25 June, 28 July and 8 Sept. 
1772), 62 (Temple to Hester, 3 and 4 March 1771), 29 (Coutts to 
Chatham, 26 June 1772). 

Chatham MSS. 23 (letters from Alexander Hood to Chatham 
and Hester, especially 18 March 1772, 7 Feb., 18 March and 
10 April 1773) ; Bridport Papers, Add. MSS. 35192, ff. 1-15 
(Chatham to Hood, 8 and 28 April, 25 May and 6 June 1773). 
Chatham MSS. 23 (Hood’s letters, 30 March, 7 and 11 Nov. 
1773, and 18 Jan. 1774, 15 March 1776). 

Chatham MSS. 23 (Flood’s letters, 27 Dec. 1777 and 13 Jan. 
1778), 28 (Coutts to Hester, 23 May 1775, 21 and 26 Feb. 1778), 
42 (Molly Hood to Hester, 18 Feb. 1778, explains part played 
by the Wests), 71 (Lady Mahon’s settlement in Chatham’s 
executors’ accounts) ; Lady Hester Stanhope, III, p. 339 
(Coutts’ opinion). 

Chatham MSS. 31 (letter from Thomas Drennan on Irish dis¬ 
senters), 53 (Dr. Price to Chatham, 11 March 1773, on behalf of 
Committee of Protestant Dissenting Ministers) ; Chatham 
Corr., IV, pp. 199-201, 204-5, 210, 217-20 (including version of 
speech on 19 May 1772) ; Thackeray, II, p. 247. 

Chatham MSS. 6 (Chatham to Nuthall, 7 Oct. 1772), 24 (Lance¬ 
lot Brown to Hester, 12 Oct. 1772), 35 (James Grenville to 
Hester, March 1773) ; Chatham Corr., IV, pp. 223-4, 268-9, 
273-4, 3 ib-17 (Woodrop); Bridport Papers, Add. MSS. 
35192, ff. -1-15. 

Chatham MSS. 11 (William Pitt to Hester, 15 Feb. 1774, 
Chatham’s gout) ; Chatham Corr., IV, pp. 322-6, 333-4, 336-9, 
342-S (Chatham's speech, 26 May 1774); Walpole, Journal of 
the reign of George III , I, pp. 369-71 ; Ruville, III, pp. 278-80 
(imagines wrongly, following Walpole, that Chatham was seek¬ 
ing to conciliate the Court for personal motives). 

Williams", II, pp. 296, 299-301 (with important references) ; 
Chatham Corr., IV, pp. 351-3 ^speech on Quebec Bill, 17 June 
1774) ; Thackeray, II, pp. 266-7; Cambridge History , pp. 
G77-8, 680, 708-9, 771. 

George III and Lord North , I, p. 202 ; Chatham Corr , IV, 
pp. 349, 359, 363-4 ; Chatham MSS. 68 (Mrs. Wright to 
Chatham, 11 May, ? May, 27 June, ? Oct. 1774), 97 (Petition of 
Congress/ 26 Oct. 1774). 
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Chatham MSS. 11 and 66 (Prosecution obWoodfall), 9 (Hester 
to Chatham, 20 Jan. 1775, reception at Court, and N.D., 
? 21 Jan. 177$, comment on debate, identified by mention that 
it lasted 8J hours); Chatham Coir., IV, pp. 369-85 (including 
Boyd's report of speech, 20 Jan. 1775); Rockingham, II, 
pp. 26^-7. 

Chatham MSS. 47 (Kearsley, Jan. 1775), 74 (draft and notes for 
speech on bill, 1 Feb. 1775) ; Mumby, p. 382 (quoting Sand¬ 
wich’s speech from American Archives) ; Chatham Corr., IV, 
pp. 388-97 (including speech on bill), 533-6 (full text of bill); 
Rockingham, II, pp. 268-70 ; Walpole, Journal of the reign of 
George III , I, pp. 451-2 ; Thackeray, II, pp. 298-301 (extract 
from Franklin's life). 

Mahon, VI, p. 43 5 Chatham MSS. 35 (James Crenville to 
Hester, 7 Feb. 1775), 60 (Thomas Townshend to Chatham, 
19 Feb. 1775) ; Chatham Corr., IV, pp. 397 (note), 404; 
George III and Lord North , I, p. 229 ; Rockingham, II, p. 271 ; 
Burke, Correspondence , I, p. 509 et seq . 

Chatham MSS. 15 and 16 (Addington's letters, especially 25, 
26 and 27 May, 26 June 1775, 20 and 23 April, 1 and 9 May, 
19 Aug., 27 Sept,, 5, 17 and 19 Oct. 1776); the evidence for 
Bright’s Disease, derived from Addington’s letters, was sup¬ 
plied to Professor Basil Williams by Dr. R. O. Moon. Chat¬ 
ham M§S, 63 (Temple to Hester, 22 Aug. 1775, Chatham 

riding), 35 (James Grenville to Hester, 31 Aug., 21 Sept., 

12 Oct. 1776) ; Bridport Papers, Add. MSS. 35192, ff. 38-47 

(Hester to Hood, 10 Dec. 1775, 14 and 27 June, 19 Sept., 

5 Oct. 1776). 

Chatham MSS. 16 (Addington's letters, 11 Nov., 10 and 11 Dec. 
1776, about the truss, 12, 13 and 19 Jan., 28 March 1777), 35 
(James Grenville, 9 Nov. 1776 and 3 Feb. 1777) ; Chatham 
Corr., IV, pp. 423-8 (notes on Chatham’s illness). 

Jackson Papers, Add. MSS. 9344, f. 32 (Pitt's arrival in Canada); 
Chatham Corr., IV, pp. 407-14 ; Chatham MSS. 20 (letters of 
General Robert Boyd). 

Chatham MSS. 6 (Hester to Sam. Hood, 12 Jan. 1779, about the 
Robust’s log-book), 23 (Alex. Hood, 27 Dec. 1777, will take 
James Pitt in the Robust ), 44 (Sam. Hood, letters in July 1776 
about explosion, 8 jan. and 11 Dec. 1777, letters on the Court- 
Martial, 1779), 46 (letters from Jackson about explosion, 1776, 
and withdrawal of James from the Robust , 1779), 42 (Mrs. 
Hood to Hester, 23 Dec. 1776) ; for new light on the Keppel 
Court-Martial see Sandwich Papers, II. 

Chatham MSS. 71 (Hester's accounts, including those for 10 St. 
James's Square). 



CHAPTER XVIII 

1 p. 462. Sandwich Papers, (Navy Records Society), I, pp 0 221, 236-7. 

These papers, published from the original manuscripts in the 
possession of the present fiord Sandwich at Hinchingbrooke, 


not only give an excellent picture of the American War but 
serve as a useful corrective to the article on Sandwich in the 
Dictionary of National Biography by S^r John Laughton and its 
more recent popularization by Professor Callender, 

Trevelyan, G. O.* American Revolution , II, pp. 31-50 (use of 
German troops). 

p. 464. Chatham Corr., IV, pp. 432-8 (including speech of 30 May 
1777), 446-9 (Brown) ; George HI and Lord North, II, pp. 70-1 ; 
Mahon, VI, p. 225. 

t>. 467. Chatham Corr., IV, pp. 430-83 (speeches of 20 Nov., 2, 5 and 
11 Dec. 1777, and correspondence with Rockingham and Shel¬ 
burne) ; Rockingham, II, pp. 324-5. 
p. 468, Grafton, p. 295 ; Grattan, pp. 234-5. 

p.470. Sandwich, I, p. 63; Chatham'Corr., TV, pp. 480-4, 487-92, 
497-506; Rockingham, II, pp. 347-8; Shelburne, II, pp. 15-16. 
p. 470. Chatham Corr., IV, pp. 485-6, 489 (note), 493-5, 5x1-12; 515 ; 
Chatham MSS. 42 (Mrs. Hood to Hester, 19 Feb. 1777, Elliot) ; 
Thackeray, II, pp. 362-9, 633-57 (Wright-Addington negotia¬ 
tions); George III and Lord North , II, p. 203. 
p.472. George III and Lord North , II, p. 129; Correspondence of 
George HI (Fortescue), IV, pp. 38, 56-8 ; Gibbon to Holroyd, 
23 Feb. 1778 ; Sandwich, I, pp. 352-3. 
p. 472. Correspondence of George Ill (Fortescue), IV, pp. 59-60, 64-8, 
70-2, 78, 83-4 ; George III and Lord North , II, pp. 149-51, 
153 - 7 , I 59 * 163-4. 

p. 473. Bridport Papers, Add. MSS. 35192, ff. 49-52 (Chatham to 
Hood. 28 Dec. 1777, wishes to sell Burton); Chatham Corr., 
IV, pp. 513-14, 516-18. 

p. 475. Chatham Corr., IV, pp. 518-23 (various accounts) ; Thackeray, 
II, pp. 375'~8* (mainly from Seward) ; Mahon, VI, App., 
pp. xxiv-xxvii (Camden's version) ; H.M.C. 8th Report, 
Part I, p. 19^ (Townshend's account) ; Timbs, pp. 95 -9; 
Ruville, III, pp. 393-4 (Prussian ambassador's report), 
p. 476. Chatham MSS, 16 (Addington to Hester, 7 April 1778), 12 
(William Pitt to Hester, 6, 7 and 9 June 1778), 60 (T. Towns- 
hend to Lord Mahon, ? May 1778), 63 (Temple to Hester, 
13 May 1778), 52 (Thomas Pitt to John, Earl of Chatham, 
18 May 1778) ; Grafton, p. 301; Thackeray, II, pp. 381-9 ; 
George III and Lord North , II, pp. 171, 184. 



e.—G enerally speaking, titles and ranks are those finally attained, 
sre this system is likely to cause confusion, special indications are given. 
Hie numbers printed in square brackets refer to bundles in the Chatham 
mscripts containing letters from, to, or about, the persons or subjects 


Allegheny Mountains, 85, 171, 214 
Allen, Ralph (1694-1764) [66], 95, 
187, 310, 312, 325, 345-6 
Almon, John (1737-1805), 424 
Amelia, Princess (daughter of 
George II) (1711-86), 98 
America [95, 96, 97 and 98], 64, 126, 
139 ; in Seven Years War, 
14 . 3 - 5 . 153 - 4 . *56 Pitt’s plans 
for, 167-8,170-2 ; 190 ; opera¬ 
tions in during the years 
*757-8. *93. 198-204, 211-20; 
operations during the year 
American trade, 


ginia, [93], 171 

Abercromby, General James (1706- 
81), [96], 202-3, 208, 213, 

217-18, 348 

Abraham, Heights of, 239-40, 269 
Abreu, Comte d\ [92], 206, 221, 

254 - 5 

Ach6, Antoine, Comte d', 175, 200, 
268-9 

Addington, Anthony, M.D. (1713- 
90), [15 and 16], 398-400, 429, 
441, 456-8, 460, 470, 475 
Addington, Henry, first Viscount 
Sidmouth (1757-1844), 470 
Admiralty, Firjjt Lord of, office of, 
42, 179 

Afiry, Louis Auguste d* (17x3-93). 

255- 6, 285 

Africa, West [100], operations dur¬ 
ing Seven Years War, 173, 193, 
204, 207, 216, 226-7, 290; 
Peace of Paris, 324, 327-8 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Treaty of (1748), 
84-6, 142, 172, 212, 251, 288, 
299 

Alarm ( 32-gun frigate), 459 
Albany, 20.1 

Albemarle, George (Kcppel), third 
Earl of (1724-72), 313-14, 320, 
3 22 . 35 ° 

Albemarle Street Club, 344, 363 
Aldborough (Yorks), 112, 167 
Aldercron, Colonel, 173 
Algarotti, Francois, Comte d' (1712- 
64) [ 45 ]. 3 X 4 . 346 
Algiers, 225-6 


1759 , 233-40 
250-1; operations against Mon¬ 
treal, 265-6, 269-72 ; negotia¬ 
tions about, 288, 290, 292, 
296-7, 299 ; Peace of Paris, 
324, 328 ; Stamp Act passed, 
346-9 ; agitation against Stamp 
Act, 354-6 ; Pitt’s speech on, 
356-61 ; Stamp Act repealed 
and Declaratory Act passed, 
362-7; irritation caused by 
Grenville’s Mutiny Act, 379-80, 
383. 387. 39X-2, 394. 4 ° 9 ; 
further taxation, 387, 390, 

393 - 5 . 404 - 5 . 4 ° 7 » 409; 4x7. 
421 ; Boston Tea-party, 444-5 ; 
increase of tension, 447 ; peti¬ 
tion from " General Congress,” 
448; Chatham’s motion for 
recall of British troops, 450-2 ; 
Chatham’s “ Provisional Bill,” 
452-4 y North’s " olive branch,” 
454-51 German- troops in 
America, 461 ; use of Germans 








• and Indians condemned by 
Chatham, 465- 7; Chatham's 
address to stop the war, 462-3; 
Chatham'S four great speeches, 

• Nov. and Dec. 1777, 464-8; con¬ 
flicting views about, 46^71; 
treaty with France, 471; Chat¬ 
ham's last speech on motion to 
withdraw all forces from, 473-4 
Amesbury, 61, 436 
Amherst, Sir Jeffrey, first Lord 
Amherst, Field-Marshal (1717- 
97) [96], captures Louisbourg, 
202, 211-13 ; first campaign 
against Montreal (1759), 2x8, 
232-40 ; captures Montreal, 
265-6, 269-72 ; organizes at¬ 
tack on West Indies, 278, 292, 
294 ; 403, 419, 466 n. 

Andover, 435-6 
Anhalt-Zerbst, Princess of, 257 
Anse au Foulon, 239 
Anson, Admiral of the Fleet, George, 
Lord (1697-1762), 72, 163, 

185-6, 192, 209, 220, 231, 

272-3, 286, 302, 305, 314, 385 
Anstrutlier, Lieut.-General Philip, 
Governor of Minorca, 99, 115 
Antigua, 215 
Arcot, 268 
Argyle Street, 131 
Argyll, John, second Duke of 
(1680-1743), 50 

Army, debates on, 46-8, 96 ; officers 
in Parliament, 37, 46-7, 77, 
342-3, 35 ° I forces in England, 
in 1756,153 ; army in America, 
171-2, 204, 379-80 ; increase 
of during Seven Years War, 
251-2 ; situation in America 
after Peace of Paris, 347-8. 
See also America 

Ashburnham, John, Earl of (1724- 
1812), 84 

Astrop Wells, 106, 120, 125-6, 129 
Augusta, Princess, of Saxe-Gotha, 
Frincess of Wales (1719-72), 
43-7, ioi, 111-X3, 135-6, 142, 
147, 159; 161, 193, 261-2, 287, 
317 , 334 > 349 


Auray, 272 

Austria, diplomatic revolution, 143, 
152-3 ; in Seven Years "War, 
*73231-2, 256, 283, 297, 
3x8, 321; Peace of Paris, 324, 

329 

Austrian Netherlands, 54, 62-4, 
67 - 9 * 74-8, 83-6, 193, 293 
Austrian Succession, War of the*, 
53-4, 61-9, 74-9, 83-6. See 
also Matia Theresa 
Aylesbury, 91, 334 
Ayscough, Rev. Francis, D.D. 
,£1700-66) [17], 29, 83, 102, 108, 
I3L 317 

Bacon, Nathaniel (1642 (?)~76) [71], 
137 

Baldwin, Earl, 429 
Balfour, Earl, 10 
Baltic, 145, 174, 206, 222-6 
Barbados, 215, 227-8 
Barbary States, 225-6 
Barnard, Sir John (1685-1764), 
224 

Barr£, Colonel Isaac (1726-1802) 
[18], 166, 220; attacks Pitt, 
312-13 ; joins Pitt, 342-3, 35 b 
353 1 supports Pitt, 364, 372, 
410, 413, 426-8, 475-6 
Barrington, General Hon. John (d. 
1764), 217, 227-8 

Barrington, William Wildman, 
second Viscount (1717-93) [18], 
79-80, 99, 144, 163, 176-7 ; on 
Pitt and Newcastle, 261 ; made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
287 ; 318, 320 ; at War Office, 

352 ; 3 6 7 > 37 2 , 375 * 4 I2 > 436 
Barry, Jeanne du, 425 
Basque Roads, 195-6, 205, 242 
Basseterre (Guadeloupe), 227-8 
Bath [26], 69-70, 94-5, 104, 106-8; 
%>itt at during ministerial nego¬ 
tiations on death of Pelham, 
109-20 ; 124-5, 129, 139 ; Pitt 
Member for, 187 ; rejoicings at, 
for Louisbourg, 212 ; 243, 245, 
308, 312, 315-16, 354, 369, 
383-5, 389 , 397 , 40L 439 




INDEX 


Bath, Ear), of, see Pulteney 
Bathurst, Allen, first Earl (1684- 

1775). 61 <, 

Bavaria and Charles VII, Elector of 
(1697-1745), 53, 62, 66, 83, 97 
Bay of Biscay, 205, 231 
Beauffrement, Marquis de, 175, 193, 

20 4 4 

fieaufort, Henry, fifth Duke of 
(1744-1803), 414 
Beaus 6 jour, Fort, 142, 153, 199 
Beckford, Alderman William (1709- 
70) [ 19 ], * 44 # I 7 °> * 77 » * 8 6, 
252-3 ; on Pitt’s resignation, 
308-11; 337, 364; on Pitt’s 
peerage, 374 ; 384 ; moves for 
East India enquiry, 385 ; 
387-8, 410, 4*3, 4 * 9 , 4 22 # 427 » 
435 

Beckford, William, the younger, 
author of Vathek (1759-1844), 
435 

Bedford, John, fourth Duke of 
(1710-71), and the 14 Blooms¬ 
bury Gang ” [19], 70-3, 77 ~ 9 , 
98, 101-2, 1x3, 135, 148, 175-7, 
179, 184-6, 190, 277; Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 289; 
opinion about the Fisheries, 
288-90, 293-5, 299 ; Lord 

Privy Seal, 31 x ; 321; pleni¬ 
potentiary in Paris, 322, 325, 
328 ; resigns Privy Seal, 333 ; 
refuses office, 337-8 ; President 
of the Council, 340; 349-5 L 
354; favours coercion in 
America, 355-^6, 362, 365; 

37 2 ~ 3 >' 3 8 3 * 3 8 5 » 3 8 9 , 39 *; 
Bloomsbury Gang take office, 

395 - 6 ; 413 

Belleisle, Due de, Marshal (1684- 
1761), his invasion scheme, 
153-6, 221, 230 ; captured >by 
Hodgson and Keppel, 291-2 ; 

297 

Belle Isle (France), 168 ; plans for 
attacking, 272-3, 278, 287; 
capture of, 290-2; exchange 
of, 293-4, 3 2 4 

Belle Isle, Straits of (Canada), 143 * 


5 

Bengal, 192, 199-200, 266, 268, 280, 
428 

Berdt, Denys de [xg\ 201 
Berenger, Richard (d. 1782), 124 
Bergen-op-Zoom, 84 
Bernis, Francois Pierre, Cardinal de 

(1715-94), 155,254 

Besan^on, 31 

i Bessborough, William, second Earl 
(1713-89), 323,384 
Biggs, Ephraim [96], 202 
Bigot, Francois, 234 
Bihar, 200, 266, 280 
Blackstone, Sir William (.1723-80), 
354 * 367 

Blakeney, Lieut.-General William, 
Lord (1672-1761), 459 
Blandford, 29, 92, 308 
Bligh, Lieut.-General Thomas 
(1685-1775), 210-n, 218, 263 
Bloomsbury Gang, the, see Bedford 
Boconnoc House, Cornwall, 20, 
27-30, 92 

Bolingbroke, Henry St. John, first 
Viscount (1678-1751), 33, 72, 
75, 117, 167, 262-3, 2 74-5» 447 
Bolingbroke, Marie, Lady, 92 * 
Bollan, William [20], 20X 
Bolton, Charles, third Duke (1685- 
1754), 80 

Bombay, 200, 269 

Rompart, M, de (d. 1782), 228, 231, 

24 x 

Bordeaux, 154, 205, 242, 270 
Boscawen, Admiral Hon. Edward 
(1711-61) [20 and 96], 143, 163, 
176, 180, 185-6, 198 ; captures 
Louisbourg with Amherst, 
202-5, 211-13 ; 220 ; Lagos 

campaign; 228, 232-3 ; 234-5, 
270, 302 

Boston (Massachusetts), 85, 201, 
212-13, 218, 349, 354 # 394 # 4 ° 5 # 
444-5, 448, 455, 461 
Bottetort, Norborne Berkeley, Lord 
(d. 1770), 402-3 

Bougainville, Louis de (1729-1811), 
221, 234-40 

Bourbons, the, see France, Spain 
and Family Compact 


9 ■ 


532 


INDEX 


Boy Patriots, see Cobham's Cub& 
Boyd, Hugh (1746-94), 450 
Boyd, General,Sir Robert (1710-94) 
[20], 459 

Braddock, Major-General Edward 
(1695-1755), 142-3, 17i, 204, 
208, 218, 348 

Bradstreet, Major-General John 
(1711-74) [95 and 06], plans for 
American operations, 200-1 ; 
caxTtures Frontenac and Os¬ 
wego, 213; 243 
Breslau, Treaty of, 62 
Brest, 68-9, 154, 175, 195* 205, 21 x, 
221-2, 228-31, 240-2, 461, 469 
Brett, Admiral Sir Peircy (1709-81) 
[2 4 ]> 3 8 5 . 412, 414 
Bristol, George William (Iiervey), 
second Earl (1721-75) [24 and 
93], negotiations with Spain, 
296, 3°*~4 ; 333 > 3 8 ?. 390, 39b, 
4 ° 3 > 413 

Bristol, third Earl of, see Hervey, 
Augustus John 

Broad Bottom Ministry, 70-5, 79- 
80, 96-104, 108-9 

Brocklesby, Richard, M.D., F.R.S. 
(1722-97), 475 

Brodrick, Vice-Admiral Thomas 
(d. 1769), 228 

Broglie, Marshal Victor Francois, 
Due de (1718-1804), 231-2, 
267, 295 

Brompton, Richard (6.1782) [243,430 
Brooksbank, Rev. Josiah [24], 207-8 
Brown Lancelot (“ Capability ”) 
(1715-83) [24], 87, 346, 443, 
464, 470 

Brunswick, 173-4, 197. 26 7 » 297, 
324, 461 

Brunswick, Prince Ferdinand of, see 
Ferdinand 

Bucarelli, Don Francisco, 422-3,425 
Buchan, Lord, 27 

Buckingham' Assizes, Bill concern¬ 
ing, 91-2 

Buckingham House (Queen's Pal¬ 
ace), 338-9, 35L 373 
Burchett, William Pitt’s tutor at 
Eton, 23 


Burgoyne, General John (1722-92), 
367 > 4^4 

Burke, Edmund (1720-97), on 
Colonial trade, 250-1; on 

Pitt's resignation, 309; 353, 

362; on Chatham ministry, 
374-5, 385; on Townshertd, 
393 ; 4 ° 9 ~i 3 > 420, 427-8, 449, 
453, 476 ; his Thoughts on the 
Causes of the Present Discon¬ 
tents , 411, 419-20 

Burt, William Matthew [24], 513 
(Chap. X, note 8, ref. pp. 227-8) 
Burton, Major-General Ralph, 219 
Burton Pynsent, Somerset, 345-6, 

354 . 3 ^ 9 . 374 > 399 . 4 °L 4 2 L 
429-35, 438-41, 444, 458, 460, 

473 

Bussy, M. de (1699-1780), negoti¬ 
ates with Pitt, 291-8 
Bute, John (Stuart), third Earl of 
(1713-92) [24], 136, 159-60, 
183, 186 ; letters to Pitt during 
Seven Years War, 196-7, 209, 
213 ; influence on George III, 
261-3 > trouble with Pitt, 
263-5 ; advice to George III, 
275-7 ; intrigues against Pitt 
and Newcastle and admitted 
to Inner Cabinet, 278-80; 
appointed Secretary of State, 
285-7.; part in Pitt’s peace 
negotiations, 293-5, 299-304; 
attempts to discredit Pitt, 
307-9; mobbed, 3 io-it ; con¬ 
duct of Spanish War, 313-14 ; 
gains pension for Ann Pitt, 
316-17 ; forces Newcastle to 
resign, 318-19 ; First Lord of 
the Treasury, 320; reopens 
peace negotiations, 320-3 > 
negotiates Peace of Paris, 323- 
^30 ; resigns Treasury, 332-3 ; 
334 J persuades King not to 
engage Pitt, 337-9 ; 34 ?*. 349 ; 
opposes repeal of Stamp Act, 

365; 372.373-4.377.385.404. 

412-13. 418, 421, 441 ; negoti¬ 
ates with Chatham, 470 
Butleigh, Somerset, 370 
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negotiations, 288-91 ; send 5 
Bussy to England, 291-2 ; his 
"little leaf/' 292-4 ; revives 
Family Compact with Spain, 
295-9, 318 ; reopens* negotia¬ 
tions with Bute, 320-1 ; Pre¬ 
liminaries and Peace of Paris, 
323-9 ; on Pitt's peerage, 374 ; 
plans for war against England, 
377-8 ; 418, 422, 425, 444 
Cholmondeley, Charles, marries 
Essex Pitt, 17 

Cholmondeley, Thomas (son of 
above) [26], 318 
Cider-tax, 331-2, 350, 367, 415 
City of London, 157, x6i, 176, 197 ; 
on Pitt's resignation, 310-11 ; 
343, 419, 422, 426-8, 434 
Clare College, Cambridge, 136-8 
Claremont, 336, 338, 354 
Cleveland Row, Secretary of State's 
ofhce, 203, 245 

Clive, Robert, Lord (1725-74) [26 
and 99], 186-7, I99~2oo, 218, 
232, 266-9, 380-1, 410, 413. 
439 

Cobham, Sir Richard Temple, Bt v 
Viscount (1669 (?)-i749)> - 3 > 
28-36, 46, 48, 60, 66, 71-80, 83, 
87-8, 92* 94» 121, 125 n. 
Cobham's Cubs, the Cousinhood and 
the Boy Patriots, 46, 48, 179, 
182 

Cobham's Horse, see King’s Own 
Regiment of Horse. 

Cole, Captain Thomas [27], 272 
Compagni, Don Juan, Pitt’s interest 
in his suit against General 
Anstruther, 99-100, 102, 104 
Conflans, Hubert de Brienne, Comte 
de (1690-1777), 240-2 
Connecticut, 199, 224 
Contades, Marshal Louis Erasmus, 
Marquis de (iyo4- : 95), 231-2 
Conway, Field-Marshal Hon. Henry 
Seymour (1721-95), 100, i 95 » 
20?, 342-4 ; Secretary of State, 
353 » 355 “ 6 ; wishes Pitt to join 
ministry, 362 ; carries Ameri¬ 
can resolutions and repeal of 


Stamp Act, 364-6 ; Secretary 
of State under Chatham, 370-2, 
375-6, 378, 384 ; difficult posi¬ 
tion, 385-7, 389, 393-5 ; re ¬ 
signs, 396; 407, 413--14, 4 x 6 
Cook, Captain Janies (1728-79), 235 
Cooke, George, 372 
Coote, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Eyre 
(1726-83) [27 and 99], 186, 217, 
267-8 

Corbett, Sir Julian, quoted, 216 
Corbett, Sir William, marries Har¬ 
riet Pitt, 28 
Corn, 583, 386 

Cornbury, Henry (Hyde), Viscount 
(1710-53) [27], 36, 45 > 61 
Cornish, Vice-Admiral Sir Samuel 
(d. 1770), 217, 267-8, 314, 322 
Coromandel Coast, 269 
Cony, Major [27], 374 
Corsica, 173, 272, 378, 402, 412, 413 
Cotton, Sir John Hynde (d. 1732), 
72 

Cousinhood, see Cobham's Cubs 
Coutts, Thomas (1735-1822) [28 and 
29], 121, 438-42, 460, 470 
Coventry, George, sixth Earl of 
(1722-1809) [27], 14 
Creveld, battle of, 210 
Croisic, le, 242 

Croker, John Wilson (1780-1857), 
quoted, 12 

Crown Point, 142, 171, 201-2, 218, 
240 

Cuba, 215, 327. See also Havana 
Culloden, battle of, 180, 218 
Cumberland, H.R.H. William Au¬ 
gust, Duke of (1721-65), third 
son of George II, 44, 79, 9$ ; 
Regency Bill, 100-3 ; 131, 135, 
141, 143-5 w.,.i 5 2 “ 3 * I 59 > I 7 L 
175 ; cause of Pitt's dismissal 
frgm office, 180 ; operations in 
Germany, 180, 194-8, 205-6; 
208, 210, 219, 291, 314 ; sup¬ 
ports Whigs, 323, 325, 332. 340; 
negotiates with Whigs and Pitt, 
349-51 ; forms Rockingham 
ministry, 352-3 ; effect of his 
* * death,' 355 



Henry F: 

1745 - 90 ). fourt: 
Frederick, Prince of 
452 - 3, s 475 

Thomas (d. 1774) [30], 
173, 204 

Curzon, George Nithariiel, Marquess 
Curzon. of Kedleston, K.G., io, 
188 




Dashwood, Sir Francis, Lord le 
Despencer (1708-81), 177, 320, 
33 L 333-4 

Declaratory Act (1766), 364 367, 

375 » 379 ' 449 
Delaval, John, 133, 312 
Denmark, 145, 222-3, 377 
Deschambault, 238 
Deseada, 227-8 

Dettingen, battle of (1743), 65-7, 
208, 218 

Devonshire, William (Cavendish), 
fourth Duke of (1720-64), 73, 
114 ; First Minister, 161-3,166, 
179-80, 182; 185-6, 262, 286 ; 
attitude to Pitt’s peace nego¬ 
tiations, 295, 298-304; 318, 

3 2 3 ' 338 ' 343 
Dinan, 210 

Dingley, Charles (d. 1769) [31J, 370, 
397 » 405 

Dodington, George Bubb, Lord Mel- 
combe (1691-1762), 71-2, 93, 
103, 119--20, 144, 147-8, 163, 
175, 180, 186, 280, 282, 307, 
321 
Dol, 209 

Dominica, 215, 227-8, 265, 278, 283, 
294' 324 

Dorset, Lionel, first Duke of (1688- 
1765), 104, 194 

Douglas, Admiral Sir James, Bt. 

(1703-87), 294' 367 ; , 

Dowdeswell, William (1721-75;, 353, 
367, 372, 413, 416 
Down House, Blandford (Dorset), 

20, Q2 

Draper, Lieut.-General SirJ Wil¬ 
liam (1721-87), 173, 266, 314, 
* 3 22 • 


* 

Dromana, see Fitzgerald 
Dublin, 289, 310, 349, 374 
Dunkirk, 68-9, 96-7, I 43 » 293, 
296-7, 299, 378 

Dunning, John, first Lord Ashbur¬ 
ton (1731-83), 414, 476 
Dupplin, Lord, see Kinnoull 
Duquesne de Menneville, Marquis 
[ 3 *L 2 °5 

Duquesne, Fort (Pittsburg), 142, 
171, 201-2, 213-14 
Durell, Vice-Admiral Philip (d. 

1766), 234 
Dutch, see Holland 
Dutens, Louis (1730-1812), 93 


East India Company, 14-15, 20, 
I 93 » * 99 » 217, 251, 266, 268, 
283, 324; question of terri¬ 
torial revenues, 380-3, 385-6, 
388-9 ; formal proposals from 
the directors, 392-3 ; 407 ; 

North’s Regulating Act, 428, 

444 

East Indies, in the Seven Years 
War, 143, 168, 173, 175 ' * 93 . 
199-200, 213, 217-18, 266-9, 
283, 285, 290, 314; Peace of 
Paris, 324, 328 

Eden, Rt, Hon. Anthony, 331 

Eden, William, first Lord Auckland 
(1744-1814), 472 

Edgecumbe, George, first Earl of 
Mount-Edgecumbe (1721-95), 
384* 39 i 

Edward, H.R.H., Duke of York 
(1739-67), second son of Fred¬ 
erick, Prince of Wales, 263 

Edward, Fort, 199 

Egmont, John (Perceval), second 
Earl of (1711-72), 97 ' xoo > io 3 » 
142, 144-5, i47> 162, 165, 186, 
352' 372, 382, 422 

Egmont, Port (Falkland Islands), 
379 ' 422-5 

Egremont, Charles ‘ (Wyndham), 
* second Earl of (17x0-63), 181, 
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184 ; succeeds Pitt as Secretary 
of State, 311, 3.13, 319-22, 333, 
337 

Elbe, River, 193-4, 196-7 
Eliot, Hon. Edward (1758-97), 
marries Lady Harriot Pitt, 436 
Elliot, Sir Gilbert (1722-77) [42], 
265, 338-9, 367, 392, 470 
Emden, 193 

Empress, see Maria Theresa 
Encombe, Dorset, 94. See also 
Pitt, John, of Encombe 
Erskine, Sir Henry, 27, 153, 161 
Erskine, Thomas, 27 
Eton, 21-3, 437 
Excise Bill, 33, 156, 253 
Exeter, Brownlow, ninth Earl of, 189 

Falkland Islands, 378-9, 422-5 
Family Compact between France 
and Spain, 284-5, 295-9, 318, 
322, 377 

Ferdinand, Prince of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel (1721-92) [90], 
186-7 I campaigns in the Seven 
Years War, 205-7, 209-10; 
Minden, 231-2; subsequent 
campaigns, 255-8, 263, 267-8, 
294 ~ 5 > 3 l8 ' 3 23C i 469 
Fielding, Henry (1707-54) [32], 23, 
95 

Finance, National and Imperial, 
34 8 ~ 53 > 347 ~ 9 , Appendix B 
Finlay, John, Shoemaker, 382 
Fisheries, Canadian (St. Lawrence 
and Newfoundland), 288-91, 
293, 295-7, 299-301, 324, 327 
Fitzgerald of Dromana, Sir John 
(d. 1664), 16 

Fitzgerald, Catherine, see Grandison 
Flanders, see Austrian Netherlands 
Flood, Henry (1732-91) [32], 382 
Florida, 215, 251, 324, 327, 329, 448 
Fontenoy, battle of, 76 
Fontainebleau, > 323 
Forbes, Brigadier John (1710-59) 
[32], 202, 213-14, 243 
Forde, Colonel Francis (d. 1770), 268 
Fort Royal, see Martinique 
Fox, Charles James (1749-1806), 469 


Fox, Henry, first Lord Holland 
(1705-74), 72-3; character, 
101; 102-3; ministerial 

changes on death of Pelham, 
110-18 ; 131-2 ; joins Cabinet, 
134-5; made Secretary of 
State, 141—2?; clashes with 
Pitt, 143-7; 150; 152; re¬ 
signs, 15S-60; refuses office, 
162-6 ; 175, 177-8; negotia¬ 
tions for office, 179, 182-5; 
186-7, 262, 275, 277, 300, 

311-13, 3.19, 322; secures ac¬ 
ceptance of Peace of Paris, 
323-5; secures dismissal of 
small government employees, 
329-3° ; 332 - 3 » 342 , 351-2, 469 
France, in war of 1739-48, 54, 62-9, 
74-8, 84-6; in Seven Years 
War, 142-3,146, 152 ; invasion 
scheme, 153-6 ; Pitt's strategy 
and plans against, 168-75; 
operations 1757-8, 193-220; 
French West Indian trade with 
neutrals, 223-4 > operations 
during 1759, 221-42; 251; 

operations against during 1760, 
265-73 ; strategy on the Con¬ 
tinent, 281-2 ; economic diffi¬ 
culties, 283-4; plans for Family 
Compact, 284-5 ; approach to¬ 
wards peace negotiations, 255- 
6, 285, 287-91 ; Canadian 

Fisheries, 288-91, 293-7, 2 99 I 
peace negotiations begin, 291- 
4; loss of Belleisle, 291-2; 
further negotiations, 294-300; 
negotiations after Pitt's resig¬ 
nation, 320-3 ; Preliminaries 
of Peace, 323-9; Peace of 
Paris and Peace of Hubertsberg 
signed, 329-3° l 347-8 ; 110 w 
colonial policy, 377-9, 383 ; 
jj&6, 389; Falkland Islands dis¬ 
pute, 422-5; help for Americans, 
452, 461-2, 465-7, 471, 474 
Francis, Sir Philip (1740-1818), 
writes to Chatham as f< Junius/' 
407; 413; 424. See also 

9 Appendix C 


<* * 


Franklin, Benjamin (1706-90), 348- 

9 , 354 , 3 ^ 4 , 4 * 3 > 444 * 44 8 ~ 5<>>453 
Frederic II of Prussia (Frederic the 
Great) (1712-86), in war of 
1739^48, 33, 62, 67 ; £7 ; signs 
Convention *of Westminster, 

15 1 —3 ; in the Seven Years 
War, 158, 173-5, 179-80, 186, 
193-4, 205-7, 222, 250; on* 
peace proposals, 255-7 ; 268, 
280; fresh peace proposals, 
283; position during peace 
negotiations, 291, 295-7, 3 I2 > 
318-19, 321-2 ; position, under 
Peace of Paris and Huberts- 
berg, 324-9; 33 8 > 35°, 353; 
refuses alliance, 377, 383, 391; 

43 (> 

Frederick, Prince of Wales (1707- 
51), 32-4, 43-5, 47-8, 52, 61, 
73 , 75 > 8 3~4, 93, 96 , 102-3, 136, 
159 , 179 , 3 i 9 
Frontenac, 213 

Fnentes, Joaquin Conde de, 255, 
284-5, 295-6, 301, 303-4 

Gage, Thomas, first Viscount (d, 
1754), 84 

Gage, General Thomas (1721-87), 
450 

Galissoni6re, Roland-Michel Barin, 
Marquis de la (1693-1756), 156 
Garrick, David (1717-79), 151, 312, 
329-30 

Gates, Major-General Horatio, U.S. 

Army (1728-1806), 470 
Geary, Admiral Sir Francis, Bt. (1710 
(?)~96) [34], admires Hester, 
123-4 and n. t 17611., 241 
General Warrants, 333-5, 350, 367- 
8, 410 

Genoa, 157, 225, 378 
George I (1660-1727), 32-3, 3^9, 404 
George II (1683-1760), 32-4, 43-5, 
47, 53-4, 56-8, 62 ; Dettingen 
campaign, 64-8; 72-4, 77, 

79-81, 97, 100, 103-4 J minis¬ 
terial changes on death of Pel¬ 
ham, 110-20; 132; engages 

Fox, 134-5, 140-2 ; his treaties ° 

« » 


dismisses Pitt, 146-7; his 
treaties attacked by Pitt, 150- 
4 ; ministerial crisis and resig¬ 
nation of Newcastle, 158-63 ; 
accepts Pitt as Secretary of 
State, 163 ; relations with Pitt 
in office, 167, 171-2, 174, 177- 
80; accepts Newcastle-Pitt 
Ministry, 182-6; 189, 192, 

195 ; Cumberland's operations 
in Germany, 197-8 ; 202, 207, 
210, 218, 267 ; death of, 273; 
275, 278, 316, 319, 330 
George III (1738-1820), 13, 29 n„ 
32, 41, 124, 186, 189, 196, 230; 
influence of Bute in his educa¬ 
tion, 261-5; his character, 
behaviour and accession, 274- 
7; plans for removing Pitt 
and Newcastle, 278-80; ap¬ 
points Bute Secretary of State, 
285 ; appoints Hodgson for 
Belleisle, 291 ; views on Pitt's 
peace negotiations, 298-9 ; re¬ 
jects Pitt's 41 advice in writing " 
and accepts his resignation, 
302-6 ; gives Pitt a pension 
and attempts to discredit him, 
307-11 ; appoints Albemarle 
for West Indies, 313-14 ; gives 
Ann Pitt a pension, 317 ; forces 
Newcastle to resign, 319; se¬ 
cures acceptance of Peace of 
Paris, 323-30 ; dismisses small 
government employees, 329- 
30 ; appoints Grenville to suc¬ 
ceed Bute, 332-3 ; institutes 
prosecution of Wilkes, 333; 
tries to engage Pitt, 337-40; 
illness and Regency Bill, 349; 
second attempt to engage Pitt, 
349-50 ; third attempt, 351-2 ; 
engages Rockingham and the 
Whigs, 352-3; undecided 
about America, 355-6 allows 
Repeal of Stamp Act, 362-7; 
forms the Chatham ministry, 
369-76 ; firm support of Chat¬ 
ham, 385 ; anxious about Chat- 
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to protect Hanover, 143-4 
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ham’s health, 390, 394, 398-0, 
402; engages the Bedfords, 
395-6; angry at Chatham’s 
resignation, 403 ; receives him 
at lev£e, 408 ; 411, 4*3 ; gives 
Great Seal to Yorke; gives 
North the Treasury, 416-17 ; 
Middlesex election, 419 ; 421- 
2; strong political position, 
425-7 ; on Chatham’s pension, 
439; 442-3; in favour of 

coercing American colonists, 
446-7 ; on Chatham’s attitude 
to colonists, 463-4, 468 ; op¬ 
posed to engaging Chatham, or 
letting North resign, 470-2 ; on 
Chatham’s illness and death, 

476 

George; Rt. Hon, David Lloyd, 10, 
42-3, 429 

George, Lake, 202, 218 
Georgia, 324, 448 
Germain, see Sackyille 
Germany, see under various states, 
Austria, Hanover, Hesse, Bruns¬ 
wick and Frederic II (Prussia) 
Gibbon, Edward (1737-94), 95, 230, 
471 

Gibraltar, 67, 156-7, 175, 205 ; 
proposed exchange of, 224-5 ; 
228, 232-3, 422-3, 459, 475-6 
Gingee, 15 

Glorious Revolution, see Revolution 
Settlement 

Gloucester, H.R.H. William, Duke of 
(1743-1805), third son of Fred¬ 
rick, Prince of Wales, 438, 446 
Glover, Richard (1712-85) [33], 61 
Golconda, 15 
Golden Square, 16, 19 
Gor£e, 204, 216, 226-7, 292-3, 296, 
324, 328 

Gower, Granville (Leveson-Gower), 
second Earl Gower and first 
Marquis of Stafford (1721- 
1803), 383, 396, 413 
Gower? John (Leveson-Gower), first 
Earl (1694-1754)* 7 I ~ 3 * 77-8 
Grafton, Augustus Henry (Fitzroy), 
third Duke of (1735-1811) [33], < 


333 * 34 2 » 351 »* Secretary of 
State, 353-4; wished Pitt to 
join' ministry, 361-2 ; 363 ; 

resigns,* 369 ; takes Treasury 
under Chatham, 371-2, 375-6, 
384 , difficult position, 386-90 ; 
interviews Chatham, 394-5; 
negotiates with Opposition, 

395 ~ 6 ; 397 * 399 . 4 ° 2 -* 3 > 4 05-8/ 
413, 4x6, 418, 463, 467-8, 472 
Grammont, Comte de, 16 
Granby, John (Manners), Marquis 
of (1721-70) [33], 232, 247, 267, 
3 £L 350 * 367. 37 *. 375 - 6 * 407, 
412-14, 416, 422 

Grandison, Catherine (Villiers), Vis¬ 
countess (1659-1726), 25 
Grandison, Lady Elizabeth (Villiers), 
Viscountess (d. 1782), 346, 429 
Grandison, George (Villiers), fourth 
Viscount (d. 1699), 16 
Grandison, George (Mason-Villiers), 
second Earl (1751-1800), 346 
Grandison, John (Villiers), first Earl 
(1681-1766) [33], 289 
Grandterre (Guadeloupe), 227-8 
Granville (France), 209 
Granville, Earl, see Carteret 
Grateley Lodge (Wiltshire), 93 
Grattan, Henry (1746-1820) 9, 468 
Graves, Rev. Richard (1715-1804) 

[33]. 345 

Gray, Thomas (1716-71), on Pitt’s 
resignation, 309; on Pitt’s 
peerage, 373 
Grenada, 215, 320, 324 
Grenville, George (1712-70) [34], 23, 
28, 66, 69, 71-5, 89-90, 99-100, 
106, 109; ministerial changes 
on death of Pelham, made 
Treasurer of the Navy, 110-20 ; 
relations with Hester, 122-6, 
129--30 ; 143, 147-8, 151, 159 ; 
again Treasurer of the Navy, 
161-3 ; 166; resigns, 180 ; 

182-3 > again Treasurer of the 
Navy, 185; 186, 258, 287; 

leader of the House, 311 ; 
attacks Pitt, 312 ; 314 ; Secre- 
9 „ tary of State, 320 ; attitude co 
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James, Prince of Wales, “ 

27- ' Pretender” (1688-1766) 

443. 241. 370, 

, 437. 44°- 2 . 201 

7t y> bo,, 473> 475 *# " , ^ - ■ 

Hood, Mrs. Alexander (Molly West) Jeukinson, Charles, first Earl of 

tA V * r, . ^ ^ T it r£v»*Y%rv\1 &n$l\ 


Jenkins, Robert, master-mariner, 48 


■ first Viscount Hood) (1724- [40 and 47], superintendent of 

1816) [443,346. 370, 437 Indian a flairs in North America, 

dopson, Major-General Peregrine 466 


Thomas (d. 1759) [45], 227-8 Jouvencel, C., clerk in Privy 
- y*u—\ ^ v Council office. 


Howe, General' Sir William, fifth kempenfelt/fi 
Viscount (1729-1814), 464 (1718-82) 

Hudson, River, 171, 198, 201-2 Keppel, Adra 

ioo]°tries to save Byng'iyy-s" 
186 : 216 •• ooerations on coast 


lied’. 


onshire, 293-4 


- IleDieu/242 of West Africa. 226-7= a 4 x, 

lie d’Orleans (Quebec), 234-7 268,272,278, 283,287,301, 


1 


nast Indies rveppei 

Indians, American [40, 47 and 95], Kings! 


171, 200-1, 336, 347, 465-6 
Innes. lane, see Pitt. Tane Jt 

- - :h - 
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UMlffl 


for and attempts at (1756), Kinnoull, 

153-6 : {1759), 221-2, 228-30, Dupplin ; 

240-1 ; (1767-73), 377-8 (17x0-87) [47 

Ireland, 221, 251, 317, 348, 382-3, Kitchener, Fielci-ivi 
428-9 11 K.G.. 188 

^ Kloster Kampen, battle of, 268 

"Jackson, Sir George (assumed name Klosterzeven, Convention of (1757), 
of Duckett) (1725-1822) [46], 197,205, 20s 

459 Knowles, Admiral Sir Charles, Bt. 

Jacobites, 33, 46, 61, 133-4, 149, (d. 1777). 195 

274. See also Rebellions, 1715 Knyphausen, Dodo Heinrich, Baron, 

and .’745 257 

Jamaica, 140, 170, 215 >Kolin, 193 
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Jalette 

Lagos Bay, b'attle of (1759), 168, 

232-3. 255 

_^ally, Comte de, 199-200, 268-9 
La Motte, Comte de (1720-91), 175. 

193 . 198-9, 204 
La Presentation, 171 
* Lawrence, Major-General Stringer 
(1697-1775) [48], T99 
Lee, Major-General Charles (1731- 

82), 455 

Lee, Sir George {1700-58), m, 142, 
180-3 

Legge, Hon. Henry Bilson (1708-64) 
[48], Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, 114-20; 125, 127, 

132, 134, 140-1, 144; dis¬ 
missed, 147-8 ; attacks min¬ 
istry, 149; reappointed Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, 161-2, 
166 ; 176 ; resigns, 180 ; 182 ; 
again Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, 185 ; 186; trouble with 
Pitt over finance, 249, 251—3 ; 
dismissed, 287 ; 332, 338, 343 
Legibbilli, King, George IPs letter 
to, 173 

Leicester House Party, see Fred¬ 
rick, Prince of Wales, also 
Augusta, Princess of Wales 
Leuthen, battle of, 206 
Levant Company, 69 
Levis, Frangois Gaston, Due de, 
269-70 

Levis, Fort, 270 
L6vis, Pointe, 235-8 
Lexington, 455 

Ligonier, Field-Marshal John (Jean 
Louis), first Earl (1680-1770) 
[48], 186, 192, 198, 212, 272, 
305. 321, 372, 422 

Limerick, James (Hamilton) Vis¬ 
count Limerick and first Earl 
of Clanbrassill, 57-8 
Lincoln, Flenry Fiennes (Clinton), 
ninth Earl of (second Duke of 
Newcastle) (1720-94) [48], 84, 
142, 336, 338 % 


Lincoln* Katherine, Lady, 142 
Lodge, Sir Richard, quoted, 190 
Logwood, cutting of, on Mosquito 
Coast sand Honduras, dispute 
with Spain, 193, 224, 284, 295, 
322? 

Londonderry, Earl of, see Pitt, 
Thomas 

L ’Orient [78}, 194, 241 < 

Loring, Captain Joshua (1716-81) 
[96], 202 

Loudoun, John (Campbell), fourth 
Earl of, General (1705-82) [95], 
operations against Louisbourg 
(1756-7), 172-3, 186, 193, 198- 
9 ; 204, 208, 218, 348 
Louis XV (1710-74), 209 ; letter to 
Sweden, 283-4 ; 4x3, 425, 444 
Louis, Fort (Senegal), 204, 216 
Louis, Fort (Grandterre, Guade¬ 
loupe), 227-8 

Louisbourg (see also Cape Breton 
Island), captured in 1745, 85 ; 
restored 1749, 86 ; 143, 145, 

170; operations against in 
I 75 ^~ 7 > 172-3, * 75 > 198-9 : cap¬ 
ture by Boscawen and Amherst 
in 1758, 200-5, 2x1-13, 216-18 
234-5, 243, 312, 336, 452, 463 
Louisiana, 85, 293, 297, 329 
Luttrell, Lieut.-General Henry 
Lawes, second Earl of Cax- 
hampton (1743-1821), declared 
member for Middlesex, 405-6 
Lun6viile, 31 

I,yme Regis, 434-5, 443 " 

Lyons, 31, 146 
Lyttelton, Anne, 29, 83 
Lyttelton, Christian, marries 
Thomas Pitt, 27-8, 94 
Lyttelton, Sir George, first Lord 
Lyttelton (1709-73) [48], 23, 
27-30, 34, 43, 45, 47* 5°> 66, 68, 
83, 87-8, 95-6, 99, 102 ; 
ministerial changes on death of 
Pelham, 111-20; 135, 144; 

made Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, 148, 153 , 157, 161 ; 
resigns, 163-4 > *67, *74> *86# 
, 253-4, 35 L 4 ° 7 > 445 
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William 
pttelton (1724- 


to Pitt, 70, 72, 7 
34b, 401 

arlborough (74-gun s. 
line), 459 

ttelton family, 131J 176, 370, 437, Marsh, Commodore Henry (cl 
facaulay. Lord, quoted, 45, 362 


107,216 

_ y , _ _, _, u _ RartiA, Samuel, 471 n* 

:kenzie, Hon. James Stuart (d. Martin, Admiral William (1696 

*»>. 351 1756 ). *54 

~asear, 283 Martinique, capture of, 170, 214-16, 

;, 15, 199, 268 * 227-8, 265, 278, 283, 290, 294, 

i93> 225, 296 303, 313-14 ; exchange of, 324, 

Charles. (Stanhope), Lord, 327 

. Stanhope (1753- Mason, Major Tufton, 204, 216, 
rries Lady Hester 226-7 

~ * 447, 469, 473-5 Massachusetts, 201-2, 217, 404-5, 





Mahon, Philip Henry, Lord, fifth 
Earl Stanhope (1805-75), 
quoted, 453-4 

Mahon, Lady, see Pitt, Lady Hester 
Mallet, David (1705 (?)—65), 35 
Manchester, George, fourth Duke of 
(1737- 88), 414, 427, 476 
Manilla, 168, 285, 314, 322, 324, 
378-9, 386, 392 

Mann, Sir Horace (1701-86), British 
Minister to Tuscany, correspon¬ 
dent of Horace Walpole’s, 93-4 
Mansfield, Earl of, see Murray, 
William t \ L 

Marburg, battle of, 268 


407, 409, 444. See also Boston 
Masulipatam, 200, 268 
Mauduit, Israel (1708-97), his Con¬ 
siderations on the 'present Ger¬ 
man War , 281-2, 287-8 
Mauritius, 173, 200, 268-9, 283, 
287 

Mawarden Court, Stratford-sub* 
Castle, 19 

Mediterranean, 54 ; Minorca cam¬ 
paign of 1756, 155-9; neutral 
states in the Seven Years War, 
224-6; Boscawen’s operations, 
228, 232-3 ; 302-3 
Melcombe, Lord, s^Dodington 
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Marchmont, Hugh (Hume), third Meredith, Sir William (d. 1.790), 343, 
Earl of (1708-94), 36, 72, 75, 384-5, 410 

150 Mexico, 2x4, 251, 283 

Maria Theresa, Queen of Hungary Middlesex, Charles, third Earl of 
and Empress (1716-80), 53-4. (1710-69), 72, 84 

61-2, 66-8, 75, 77, 83-5, 97, Middlesex election, 405-6, 410-12, 
* 5 h I 93# 297 416--17, 419-4x.i1 424 

Marie Galante, 228, 292-4, 297, 324 Milan, 54 

Marlborough, 370, 386, 38^391, Militia, 76 ; Townshend’s motion to 
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Marlborough, Charles, third Duke 
of (1706-58), commands St. 
Male Expedition, 208-9 ; com¬ 
mands'in Germany, 210, 2x8, 
231, 263 


enquire into, 149-50; Pitt’s 
bill, 154; 161; TownsheneTs 
bill, 171 ; trouble over, 193-4 * 
embodied in 1759, 229-30 ; 335, 
367 \ 

Miller, Sanderson (1715-80), 95 
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w . _ . .. ........ - , 

paign, 209-70 
ay, Hon. William, ^ * A ^ 
Mansfit^d (1705-93 
72-3 ; his eloc~ 

E, ministerial chan, 

.is of Pelham, ho-.. , , _. T 

3, tacked by Pitt, 134, 144 ; 149- 

51 ; Lord Chief Justice and* 
Baron Mansfield, 158, 165, 

178-9, 184-6 ; on habeas cor¬ 
pus , 253-4 ? 284 ; attitude to 
Pitt's peace negotiations, 302- 
ritish Minister to Prussia, 5 ; 318-19; attitude to 

55, 285, 287, 377, 383 Wilkes, 334-5 ; 413, 4x6, 424- 

~' ver and Bay, 214, 278, 324 6, 475 

. River, 171, 201-2, 213, Mutiny Acts, in England, 30; in 
217-18, 240, 270 America, 379-80, 387, 389. 

Monckton, Lieut-General Hon. 391-2 

Robert (1726-82) [50], 219-20 ; 

Quebec campaign, 235-40; 269, Namier, Professor L. B., quoted, 

294 V;,. I 4 X, I87, 247 , 261 , 263 

Monson, Lord, 384 Nantes, 241 

’“ontagu, Mrs. Elizabeth (1720- Naples, 157, 175, 225, 255 
1800) [50], 29, 107-8, 159, 229 National Debt, see Finance 
bntagu, see Sandwich, Earl of Navy [78 and 79], debates on, 56-1, 
Montcalm, Louis Joseph, Marquis de 78, 99, 148 ; increase of in the 

(1712-59), C.-in-C. in Canada, Seven Years War, 251-2 ; half- 

199# 213 ; Quebec campaign, pay, 383 

234-40 ; 269, 288, 378 Necessity, Foft, 126 
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Montmorcnci River and Falls, 235-8 Nedham, Robert [51], marries Cath- 
Montreal, 170, 200-1, 2x4, 2x7-18, erme Pitt [51], 28, 35, 401 


234, 240; captured by Amherst, Netherlands, Austrian, 54 
265-6, 269-72,278 ; 312, 461 Neutral Islands (West Indies), 215, 
Montserrat, 215 293, 296 

Moore, Admiral Sir John, Bart. Neutral Powers, trouble with during 
/t«tQ **& « the Seven Years War, 221-6 




Sir Thomas Pelham- 
1780) [6 and 78], 195-7, 2o8 » Holies, Bt, first Duke of 

(1693-1768) [51], 42,46,49; 
character of 55-6; 6.,-6, 7 - 9 . 
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Morocco, 225 r 6 


Morse, Joseph [19], 201 


Mosquito Coast, see Honduras 
Munchausen, Baron von, Hano¬ 
verian Minister to England 
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7-102; becomes 
:er, 110-20; 126; 

-ministry attacked by Pitt from 
within, 132-6 ; negotiates with 
Pitt, 139-40; engages Fox, 
141-2 ; attitude to war, 142-3 ; 
again attacked by Pitt and has 
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Munster, 231 

pijm Murray, General Hon. James (1719- 

94) [50 Jj, 219-20 ; Quebec cam-r^ him dismissed, 144-7 ; 150-4 ; 

* 
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resignation, , cepts, 3 
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; sion, 439 ; 

30, 233 ; rela- “ olive bra 

aver finances of 454--5 I 4&*> , «*< 

•s War, 247-50, Chatham to join ministrj 

1 habeas corpus, 470-2 ; 476 

pling ” with peace,. North Briton, The, 333-5, 340- ^ 
er crisis, 258-60 ; - - ■ • |j| - 

relations with Pitt, ... 

• ' ■ ttack on 397-400 

ition on Northern alliance, Pitt’s scheme for, 
arge Ill’s accession,, 275, 338,377 




3ns, Northumberland, Hugh, first Dnh 
Of (1715-86) M. 349-50, 4 7 e 
' T ”ton. Sir Fletcher, first L- 
Grantley (1.716-89), 34 2 ~3- . 
-ent, Robert, first Earl (1702-? 
133-4, 144 , Sob 

hall, Thomas (d. 1775) [26 and 


Itiihall, 

6-8, 51], 130-1I, 353, 355- 367, 3 

" ‘ " ^ 439^40, 443 


351-2 ; suspected by Jtntt, 354- ugaensDutg (4*a. crniecre/, 2 
6, 362 ; resigns and refuses Ohio, River, 85, 126, 213-1 
pension of £4,000 a year, 372 ; Okehampton, io~i, 35, S3, 



Newfoundland, 85, 143, 224 ; Fishr Speaker of the House of Coin- 

eries, 288, 293-6, 299--301, 324, mons, 133, 177, 194, 252, 287 

327 Onslow, George, fitst Earl of (1731- 

New jersey, 199 UY\., Itftpts *814), 367 t 

New Orleans, 142, 2x4 Ontario, Lake, X42, 157, 213, 21 

Newton, Lieut.-Colonel William, 270 

226-7, 243 Orford, Earls of, see Walpole, Sir 

New York, 85, 198-9, 203, 2x3, 2x8, Robert 

292, 349, 379-80,387-9,391-2, Orissa, 15, 200, 266 



North, Francis, Lord, second Earl Ostend, 76, 193, 293, ~' 

of Guildford (1732-92), 372; Oswald, James (1.71.. __ . 

refuses Exchequer, 390; 4c- ® 367, 37 2 
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1 Militia 

v _ , ilinden, 231-2; dis¬ 
grace of Sackville, 232 ; Lagos 
campaign, 232—4 ; Quebec cam¬ 
paign, 2J3-40 ; Quiberon 

/ . ^ 


paign, f 40-2 ; strain of office, * # 334~7 » 



liminarit s of Peace ; yec ‘ 
—LS achieve; 

ment, 330 ; breach with George 
Grenville, 331-2 ; negotiations 
with. Newcastle and Yorke, 
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Ill (1765), 337 ~4° 5 
defence of privilege, 341 ; 
speech on general warrants, 
342-3; home l$e, 344-5 ; 
legacy from Sir William Pyn- 
sent, 345-6 ; second negotia ¬ 
tion with Gdorge III (1765), 
349-50; third negotiation, 351- 
2 ; views on America, 354-5 ; 
speech on Stamp Act (14 Jan. 
1766), 356 -62; debates on 
America and Repeal of Stamp 
Act, 363-8 ; invited by King 
to form Ministry, 369-70; 
completes Cabinet without 
Temple and accepts earldom 
and Privy Seal, 371-6; his 
policy and methods, 376-80; 
East India Company's affairs, 
380-2 ; George Pitt and Lord 
Bristol, 382 ; ministerial diffi¬ 
culties and reconstruction, 

6; altercation with ~ ’ ' 

386; ill at Bath 
with Townshend 
attack of insan 
Shelburne's 



Islands _ 4 

speeches on Mi< 

427 ; ^withdraws fro) 
country life, 
children, 431-7 ; fir 
culties, helped by the Hoods, 
438-42 ; helps dissenters, ill¬ 
ness afterwards, 443 ; views on 
Boston Tea-party and Gc 


ment’s coercive measures, 

5 ; opposes Quebec Act, 445-6 ; 
letter to Sagre, 447; Mrs. 
Wright and petition from 
General Congress, 448-9 ; mo¬ 
tion to recall troops from Bos¬ 
ton (20 Jan. 17.75)4 449~5* i 
Provisional Bill" for America, 
4 ; fourth attack of in- 
ty ( 1775 - 77 ). 455 - 8 ; speech 



America, 392 
als, 392-3 ; visited by 
at Hampstead^ 394-5 ; pro . 

gress of his illness {1767-8), mond's motion for r< 

397-403; repurchases Hayes, forces from 

affair of Lord Boftetort, 


464 ; four great speeches on 
America (20 Nov., 2, 5 and 11 
Dec., 1777), 464-8 ; different 
view on America 
King and Whigs, 

Bute’s negotiation through 
Addington, 470; negotiations 
with North through Shelburne, 
472; last speech on Rich- 

[ of all 


400; 

402 ; resigns Privy Seal, 403 ; 
reconciled with Temple and 
George Grenville, 404 ; deser¬ 
tion by his former colleagues, 
406-7 ; attends Iev6e, 408 ; 
visits Stowe, 408-9; ready to 
lead Opposition, 411-12 ; help 
from Calcraft, 412 ; return to 
the' Lords, 412-14; attacks 
Court system and urges Par¬ 
liamentary Reform, 413-16; 
speech on Middlesex election 
(2 Feb. 1770), 417; speech on 
America and general policy (2 
March 1770), 417-18 ; attacks 
Civil List, 419; divergence 
from Whigs, 420-1 ; Falkland 



i? 7 *h 
funeral, 

Chronological 
only) 

born 15 Nov. 1 5 
Cornet in Cobhd 
■ 173 ^ ...... 

M.P. for Old Sarum, .1735 
Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, 
Paymaster-General, 174 
M.P.. for Aldborough 
1754-6 

Marriage to Lady Hester Gren¬ 
ville, 1754 

Dismissed from Pay Offic6,1755 
Secretary of State, Nov. 1756- 
6 April 1757 

M.P. for Okehampton, 1756-7 
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:y of State, June 1757- 
1761 

for Bath, 1757^6 
of Chatham, .1766 
Privy Seal, July 1766- 
Oct. 1768 

itt, Hon. William (1789-1806) [10 
and xi], 245-6, 345, 374-5, 408, 
429, 43*~4> 43^-7. 450, 454» 
463, 473-7 

Pitt Diamond, the, 15-16, 20 
Pittsburg, see Duquesne, Fort 
Plassey, battle of, 200 
Pocock, Admiral Sir George (1706- 
92) [53], 186, 200, 217, 268 ; 
captures Havana, 313-14, 322 ; 
367, 383 n. 

Pointe aux Trembles (St. Lawrence), 

, 236-8 

Pompadour, Marquise de, 209, 244 
Pondicherry, 15, 173, 200, 266-9, 
294 

Pope, Alexander (1688-1744), 35-6, 
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Prideaux, Brigadier John (17x8-59), 
240 c 

Prince of Wales, see Frederick 
Princess of jkVales, see Augusta 
Prior Park, 95 

Privy Council, Seeret Committee of, 
43, 191-2 

Privy Seal, office of Lord, 42, 371-2, 
375, 402-3 

Prussia, see Frederic II 
Pulteney, William, Earl of Bath 
(1684-1764), 32, 44, 50, 55, 58, 
65 > 73 > 79-8o, 315 
Pyns^nt, Sir William (d. 1765), 
345-6 
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Portland, William Henry, third 
Duke of (173S-1809) [53], 384, 
409, 412, 427 

Portsmouth, 68, 178, 194, 203, 272, 
308 

Portugal [94], 233, 318 

Potter, Thomas (1718-59) [53], 133, 
159, 162, 182 

Pownall, Governor Thomas (1722- 
t8 <>55 C53> 93 and 96], 202, 2x7 

Pratt, Sir Charles, first Earl Camden 
(1714-04) [25], 23, 185-6; on 
habeas corpus , 253-4 l attitude 
to Wilkes, 333-6; 350-1 ; 

made Lord Cainden, 353 ; sup¬ 
ports Pitt, 354-5 ; Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, 371-2, 375-6, 383, 387, 
389 ; 400-2, 407, 413 ; resigns, 
414:419, 426-7, 452-3, 463, 473 

Preliminaries of Peace, see Paris 

Pretender, the Old, see James, 
Prince of Wales 

Pretender, the Young, see Charles 
Edward, Prince 

Price, Dr. Richard (1723-91) [53], 
442-3 / • 


Quebec, 142, 170, 200-2, 212 ; plans 
for capture of, 214, 217-20; 
capture of, 221, 233-40, 255 ; 
269-70; Quebec Act, 445-6, 
453 ; 449 , 4 M 

Queensberry, Catherine, Duchess of 
(d. 1777), 29, 36, 61 
Quiberon Bay, battle of, 168, 240-2, 


2 47> 272 


• • 


Rad way (Warwickshire), 95 
Ramiilies (90-gun ship of the line), 
241 

Ramsay, Allan (1713-84), 260 
Ranee, River, 210 
Rebellion of 1715, 20-1 
Rebellion of 1745, 68-9, 76-9, 81 
Regency Bills (1751), 103 ; (1765), 
349 

Revolution Settlement and Glorious 
Revolution (1688), 41, 76, 275, 
354 

Revest, M. du, 175, 193, 204 
Rh6, Island of, 195 
Rheinberg, battle of, 210 
Rhine Delta, strategic importance 
of, 63, 66, 77, 207 
Rhoife, River, 31, 146-7 
Richmond, Charles, third Duke of 
(i 735 -i 8 ° 6 ) [54]* 369 ; alterca¬ 
tion with Chatham, 386, 391; 
403 ; on Wilkes, 406 ; 412-13, 
417, 422, 428, 452-3, 464, 469; 
^ motion for withdrawing all 
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forces from America, 473-4 ; 
476 * 

Rigby, Richard (1722-88) [54], 176, 
312, 322, 392 3 

Rivers, James, Under-Secretary of 
State to Pitt £54], 188 j 
Rivers, Baron, see Pitt, George 
(1722-1803) 

■Robinson, Sir Thomas, first Lord 
Grantham (1695-1770), made 
Secretary of State on death 
of Pelham, 114-20, 132; at- 
jfp tacked by Pitt, 133-4 ; resigns, 
141 ; 144, 149, 181-3, i8f$ 
Robust (74-gun. ship of the line), 442, 
459 

Rochefort [85], 168, 175 ; expedi¬ 
tion against (1757), 194-7; 

205, 207-8, 211, 241-2 
Rochford, William Henry Zuyle- 
stein, fourth Earl of (1717-81), 
402, 425, 470 

Rockingham, Charles Wentworth, 
second Marquess of (1730-82) 
[54], 258, 323, 338, 349 ; forms 
ministry, 353-6; carries Repeal 
of Stamp Act, 362-7 ; 369; 
resigns, 372 ; 384-5, 389, 393, 
405,410-15,417, 419-21,426-8, 
452-4, 464, 468-9, 472, 476 
Rodney, Admiral Sir George 
Brydges, first Lord Rodney 
(17x8-92) [54], 211, 231, 303, 
314, 460 
Rodriguez, 283 

Rollo, Brigadier Andrew, fifth Lord 
(1700-65) [96], 294 
Rosebery, Lord, quoted, 10-11, 24, 
60, 127-8, 130, 138, 316-17 
Rossbach, battle of, 168, 205 
Royal George (100-gun ship of the 
line), 241 

Roys ton, see Yorke, Philip, second 
Earl of Hardwicke 
" Rule of 1756, -23-6 

Rumbold, Sir Thomas, Bt. (1736- 
9 *), . 44 ° 

Russell, see Bedford, Duke of 
Russia, 140, 145, 151-2, 175, 222-6, 
336 , 33 «> 377 - 8 , 383 , 39 * 


Rutland, John, third Duke of 
(1696-1779) [54]> 232, 4*2 

Ruville, Dr, Albert^ von, opinion 
quoted, it, 26, 72 

Sackville, Lieut.-General Lord 
George (afterwards Germain), 
first Viscount Sackville (1716- 

85k [55], *86; 195. *98 ; in 

St. Malo operations, 208- 9; 
transferred to Germany, 210 ; 
disgraced after Minden, 231-2, 
263-4 ; 356, 362, 367, 372, 376, 
391, 410, 4x3, 422, 425 
St. Cast, disaster at, 211 
St. Charles, River, 235 
St. David, Fort (Pondicherry), 15, 
200 

St. George, Fort (Madras), 15 
St. James's, Piccadilly, Pitt bap¬ 
tized at, 19 

St James’s Square, 47, 314, 316 
St. John's Fort, 201 
St. Kitts, 215 

St. Lawrence, River, 85, 142, 171-2, 
201-2, 212, 214,. 217-18, 265, 
270; Fisheries, 288, 293, 296- 
300, 324, 327 

St, Lucia, 215, 227-8, 265, 278, 283 ; 
captured, 320; cession of, 321, 

3 24. 327 

St. Lunaire, 210 

St.' Malo, operations against, 168, 
207-9 

Sfe. Philip's Castle, see Minorca 
St. Pierre, Island of (Newfound¬ 
land), 299, 324 

St. Pierre (Martinique), 227-8 
St. Pierre Lake (St. Lawrence), 270 
Saints Islands, 228 
St. Servan, 208-9 
St. Vincent, 324 0 
San Domingo, 215, 284 
Sandwich, John (Montagu), fourth 
Earl of (1718-92), 71-3 ; ces¬ 
sion of Louisbourg (1748^, 86; 
98, 101, 185-6, 333 ; Secretary 
of State, 340 ; attacks Wilkes, 
341-2 ; 343, 350, 396, 413, 425, 
452-3, 461-2, 467-9 
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Sanclys, Samuel, first Baron 
(*695 (?)—i 770), 55, 66 
Santa Cruz, Island of (Danish West 
Indies), 222 

Saone, River, 31, 146-7 
Saratoga, 464 

Sardinia, 66, 83, 174, 225, 228, 382, 
418 

Saunders, Admiral Sir ^Charles * 
(1713 (?)- 75 ) [ 55 ]. 156. 175 . 
186, 205 ; chosen for Quebec, 
220 ; Quebec operations, 234- 
4 * ; 302, 351, 353 > 376 , 383 
and n., 384, 410, 413, 430, 437, 
440, 456 

Savile, Sir George (1726-84) [55], 
351, 410, 476 

Saxe, Marshal Maurice de, 68-9, 74 
Saxony, 62, 97, 173, 231 
Sayre, Alderman Stephen (1734-74) 
[ 55 ]. 447-8 

Scarbrough, Richard, fourth Earl 
of (d. 1782), 384 
Seaford, 84, 112, 133 
Secretary of State, Principal, salary 
and duties of the offices of, 
41-2, 187-92 

Secretary at War, office of, 42, 
72 ; office intended for Pitt, 79 ; 
172 

Senegal, 204, 293, 296, 324, 328 
Seven Years War, opening phases, 
126, 142-3, 152-6; Pitt's 

strategy, 168-70. See also 
Africa, America, Canada, East 
Indies, France, Prederic, Han¬ 
over, Spain, West Indies, etc. 
Shelburne, William, second Earl of, 
and later first Marquis of Lans- 
downe (1737-1805) [56], 312, 
333. 337-8, 342, 351, 353 ; urges 
moderation ifi America, 355-6 ; 
Secretary' of State, 372, 375-6, 
378, 380 ; views on East India 
Company, 381 ; 384 ; difficult 
position, 387-8; warns Chat¬ 
ham, 389 ; proposals on Mutiny 
Act, 393; 394, 396, 401-2 ; 

resigns, ’ 402-3 ; 407, 427-9 ; 

his character, 430-1; 436, 442, 


452, 463-4, 472-3 ; quoted, 
21-2, 95, 138, 155, 166,189, 320 
Sheldrake, Timothy {ft. 1783-1806), 

457-8 

Shelley (Sit;) John, 384 
Shenstc.ie, William (1714-63), 61 
Shippen, William (1673-43), 46 
Smith, Admiral Thomas (d. 1762), 

176,370’, 437 

Smith, Chatham's bailiff, 370 
Solar de Breille, Caspar Joseph, 
Bailli de, Sardinian Minister in 
Paris, 320-1, 418 
Soutjr Carolina, 409 
South Lodge, Enfield Chase, 87-8, 

108 

South Sea Company, 23, 48-9, 57 
Spain [92], war with (1739-48), 48- 
50, 52-4, 57 ; Anglo-Spanish 
relations, 97, 143, 152, 175, 
224-6, 254-5, 284-5, 287 ; nego¬ 
tiations leading to the new 
Family Compact and war with 
England (1761), 295-7, 2 99~ 
3 ° 5 > 3 I 3 -I 4 . 3i8, 321-2 ; Peace, 
of Paris, 323-30; post-war 
difficulties, 378-9, 383, 386, 

389 ; Falkland Islands dispute, 
422—7 ; 452 

Sparry, Mrs. ( u Pam”), 246, 374, 
43*. 458 

Spencer, Hon. John (1710 (?)~46), 

70 

Spencer, John, first Earl (1734-83), 

70, 130 

Stair, Field-Marshal Sir John (Dal- 
rymple), second Earl of (1673- 
1747), 62-5 

Stamp Act, passed (1765), 346-9 ; 
agitation against, 354-6 ; Pitt's 
speech against, 356-^1 ; Act 0 
Repealed, 362-7; 371, 375, 379, 
391-2, 407, 409, 450 
Stannope, Charles, s#^Mahon f Lord 
Stanhope, Grisei^ Countess of, 353, 

369 

Stanhope, Lady Hester (1776-1839), 

436 

Stanhope, General James, first Earl 
(1673-1721), 17, 20, 22, 25, 100 




INDEX 


e, Lucy, Countess of (daugh- 
• qi Governor Pitt), 17 
e, Philip, second Earl (1714- 

87) [65]. 24,449 

Stanhope, Philip Henry,, see Mahon, 

. ^ Lord , j 

Stanley, Hans (1720 (?j~8o), 113; 

negotiates with Choiseul, 291— 
% 300; recalled, 300-4; 367, 

377.383 

Stanwix, Lieut.-General John 

(1690 (?)~I766) [96], 202 
Steevens, Rear-Admiral Charles 
(1705-61), 200, 217, 269, 283, 
3*4 

Stephenson, George, 310 
Sterne, Rev. Laurence (1713-68), 
dedicates Tristram Shandy to 
Pitt, 261 n. 

Stewart, General William (d, 1726), 
16, 1% 25 

Stockwell, Josiah, Pitt's tutor at 
Trinity College, Oxford, 24-5 
Stone, Andrew, Under-Secretary of 
State, 98 

Stowe, Bucks, 28, 35-6, 87-8, 94, 
121- 2, 126-7, 139, 159, 336, 
338,345.371.373.409,4**. 448 

Strathfieldsaye, Hants, 14 
Strutt, Mr. Sergeant, Clerk to the 
House of Lords, 475 
Subsidies, to Austria, 62, 75 ; to 
Bavaria, 97-8; to Sardinia, 
66, 83 ; to Saxony, 97-9; to 
Hesse-Cassel, 140, 150-1; to 
Russia, 140, 150-1 ; to Prussia, 
174, 207, 250, 318; General 
value of, 82, 146 

Suffolk, Henrietta, Countess of 
(1681-1767) [60], 29, 36, 61, 121 
Suffolk, Henry, twelfth Earl of 
(1739-79), 422, 426, 466-8 
Sugar, 252-3, 307-8, 349 
Sunderland,- Qharles, third Eurl of 
(1674-1722, 100 
Sunning Hill, 106, 138 
Sutton, Henry, Governor Pitt's 
relative and man of business, 21 
Swallowfield, Berkshire, 20, 22-3, 

27, 29, 94 


Swanton. Rear-Admiral Robert 
(d. 1765), 269-70, 320 
Sweden, 145, 222-6, 230-1, 297. 377 
Swift, Dr. Jonathan;'his Conduct of 
the Allies , 64, 282 

Talbot, William, second Lord (1710- 
32 ), 93, 282-3, 334 
Tayloi^Miss, 93 

Templdf Sir Richard (1669 (?)-i749), 
see Cobham 
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